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PREFACE. 

As a normative science dealing with the morality of 
human acts, Moral Theology is constantly confronted 
with new problems brought up by the progress of 
civilization. New discoveries, new philosophies, new 
beliefs, new political and economic conditions and 
theories, all have their moral and theological aspects. 
It is, therefore, the function of Moral Theology to ap- 
ply to every new phase of human activity, which has a 
moral bearing, the already established principles of 
morality, and to set forth such rules of conduct as may 
be appUcable to this new phase in practical life. 

In exercising this function Moral Theology draws 
upon principles which in their foundation, as based upon 
Divine Revelation, are unchangeable, and throughout 
the ages present an unvarying and supreme standard 
of morality. In the application of these principles, 
however, its verdict may undergo changes and modifi- 
cations following those which take place in the issues 
themselves or in their relation to political, economic and 
social life and its development. Thus, for example, 
older Theologians would condemn the taking of inter- 
est as being usury, while modem Theologians, alive to 
the changes which have taken place in economic con- 
ditions, recognize the productive nature of capital and 
allow interest within just limits. Again, the progress 
of scientific discovery has brought many an issue into 
a new light. From the superstitious practices of 
astrology and alchemy, severely condemned by Theo- 
logians, emerged the sciences of astronomy and chemis- 
try, the usefulness and lawfulness of which were im- 
mediately recognized. 

We believe that a similar change is gradually taking 
place in the subject which concerns us in this treatise. 
Physical Research, which is rapidly gaining recognition 
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as a new branch of science, is gradually bringing a large 
portion of the Spiritistic phenomena, and the occult in 
general, into the realm of natiu^, divesting it — in its 
objective nature — of the attributes of a preternatural 
order with which it, until very recently, has been gener- 
ally conceived. It is in an attempt to adjust the 
theological verdict on Spiritism to tiiis new order of 
things that this book is written. 

At present Physical Research is an emerging branch 
of science, and the results it has so far achieved are to a 
large extent necessarily vague and lacking definiteness 
and solidity. This has increased both the difficulty of 
our undertaking and the matter presented preliminary 
to the theological discussion of the subject. Whatever 
results we may have obtained we owe in large measure 
to the members of the Faculty of Sacred Theology of 
the Catholic University of America, under whose 
generous guidance this work has been prosecuted. Par- 
ticularly do we wish to acknowledge our indebtedness 
to four members of this Faculty, the Reverend 
Doctors John W. Melody, John A. Ryan, Edmund T. 
Shanahan, and Patrick J. Healy. 

The Catholic Universfty of America. 
Pentecost, 1918. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The year 1848 saw the birth of a popular and, at 
least in its subsequent development, a religious move- 
ment which for over half a century has made much 
noise, not only in the United States of America where 
its cradle stood, but also abroad, throughout the civilized 
world. Perhaps more commonly known imder the 
name of Spiritualism, but at any rate more correctly 
under that of Spiritism,^ it is foimded upon the belief 
that the livinfi^ can, and actually more or less at will do, 
communicate with the spirits of the departed. It pre- 
sents a threefold element. Besides the fimdamental 
belief in intercommimication between the living and the 
dead, we find in it the various practices by which such 
communication is attempted and a collection of partly 
vague religious creeds derived from what is held to be 
revelation contained in messages from the beyond. In 
its turn the fundamental belief in communication with 
the departed rests upon the interpretation of various 
obscure phenomena as indicating the agency of de- 
parted men and women. 

While the Spiritistic movement is distinctly modem, 
its essential features are probably as old as the human 
race. We find them in what is faiown as Necromancy, 
or the — at least presumed — evocation of the spirits of 
the departed for the purpose of divination, practiced in 
all ages and rather imiversally, but especially among 
pagan peoples. 

Such practices have always been common among the 
fakirs of India; the Chaldean magicians in all prob- 

* Spiritualism rightly denotes a philosophical doctrine which holds, in 
general, that there is a spiritual order of beings no less real than the 
material, and, in particular, that the soul of man is a spiritual sub- 
stance. — Edw. A. Pace in Oath, Encyclop. Art. "Spiritism." 

For our choice of term we also find support in the French and Ger- 
man languages in which "Spiritisme" and "Spiritismus," respectiyely, 
are predominantly used, and also among certain English, American, and 
Italian writers. 
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ability introduced them among the ancient Egyptians, 
who brought them to a flourishing state; they exist in 
China since time immemorial and ccmstituted an im- 
portant element in the religious ideas of ancient Persia. 
In classical Greece the oracles were being constantly in- 
voked and necromancers could be consulted in many 
favored places. Even Socrates and Aristotle indulged 
in conversations with spirits.^ Nor was Necromancy 
unknown among the Romans, as may be gathered from 
the works of Cicero, Pliny the Elder, Horace, Lucan 
and others.* 

The Old Testament shows that the Hebrews were 
acquainted with similar practices.' Thus, to give but 
one example, Saul conversed with the spirit of Samuel 
evoked by a certain woman of Endor who was endowed 
with a divining spirit The frequency of their pro- 
hibition found in the Sacred Books and the severity 
with which these practices were pimished, would show 
that they were by no means imcommon.*^ 

In the first Christian centuries Necromancy was ex- 
tensively practiced by the pagans in the Roman Em- 
pire.* But with the spread of Christianity, in which it 
met a relentless enemy, it gradually lost its strict signifi- 
cance and became identified with witchcraft and other 
forms of magic in which for the most part evil spirits 
were given the place of the souls departed. 

It is interesting to note that some of the most promi- 
nent features of modem Spiritism are found in the 

>Ari8t., "de MiraW 160. 

* Cicero, "Tuaculane," i:16, 37; "de Divinatione,*' i:68, 132; Pliny the 
K, "F«i.," xxx:6; Horace, "fifaiiro," vii; "^pod.," iii, xii, xvii; Lucan, 
"Pharsalia;' lib. vi. 

'IV Kings, xvii: 17, xxi:6, xxiii:24; II Paralip, xxxiii:6; Isaia, 
▼iii: 19, xix:3, xxix:4. 

*I Kings, xxv, iii: 7-20; cfr. Eccl-us, xlyi:23, and Div. Thorn. Aquin. 
Bumma Theol, 2.2cp q. xcv., a. iv., ad 2. 

'Levit. xix:31, xx:6; Deut. xviii:ll, 12; Levit. xx:27; I Kings, 
xxviii:9. 

•Tertull., "Apolog.t" xiii, xxii; "de Anim.** Ivi, Mi; Minucii Felic. 
"Octav.," xxvii, xxviii; Lactant., "Dio Inaiii.;' iv:27; ffilarii in Pa. 9k; 
Euseb., "HiBi, BocW* viii:14. 
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ancient practices of Necromancy. Communication with 
the spirits was frequently undertaken through the 
medium of a person thought to possess special faculties 
for such intercourse, and spirit-communications were 
often received by these intermediaries while in sonmam- 
bulistic sleep. The priestess in the tower of Belos in 
Babylonia obtained her information while in a trance,^ 
and in the temple of Serapis at Canopus in Egypt 
great worship was performed; many miraculous works 
were wrought, which the most eminent men believed, 
while others devoted themselves to the sacred sleep.* 
The consecrated temple at Alexandria had similar fame, 
and old Egyptian paintings show figures of priests mak- 
ing ''magnetic passes" and entering into the somnam- 
bulistic state. Zoroaster entered by trance into the 
heavenly world and the Phytias were entranced before 
receiving inspiration from Apollo. We recognize some 
of the so-called physical phenomena of modem Spirit- 
ism, such as "levitation** and "elongation,** among the 
miracles of Indian fakirs both of old and of to-day.' 

The belief in ghosts making then; presence known by 
auditory or visual manifestations is ancient. So also 
the belief that various mysterious physical distiu*bances 
observed from time to time, such as flinging of objects, 
upsetting of furniture, ringing of bells and producing 
sundry noises, are to be ascribed to spirit-agencies. 
Many of these disturbances bear a striking resemblance 
to certain phenomena occurring in the modem seance- 
room. 

In 1661 the presence of a drum taken from a vagrant 
drunmier by Squire Mompesson of Tedworth in Wilt- 
shire gave all indications of being the cause of mys- 
terious hangings on the Squire's doors, levitation of his 
children, rappings, moving of furniture and the appear- 

* Herodotus, Hiai,, lib. i, 180-183. 

'Strabo, Qeogr,, lib. xrii, c i, I 17. 

' Philostrat., "Vita ApolUm. Tyomr lib. iii, c. 15, 17. 
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ing of "a great body with two red and glaring eyes.»» 
In 1716 the home of the Reverend Samuel Wesley at 
Epworth was sunilarly haimted, the ghost apparently 
preferring the company of the children.^ Lord 
Brougham in 1799 had an apparition of a former 
schoolmate on the night of his death and under rather 
peculiar circumstances.' Accounts of similar disturb- 
ances and apparitions could be multiplied at pleasure; 
hardly a single estate or castle in Europe lacks its pe- 
culiar ghost. 



Occult phenomena, then, of various kinds and 
ascribed mostly to the agency of the departed, have 
b«„ «oorded In abu„d™Tql,tity from"^.!! p^s of 
the globe and all ages. But there is no logical or 
historical connection between these and the movement 
known as Modem Spiritism which arose in 1848. Yet, 
however sudden may have been the rise of Modem 
Spiritism, it can not be said to have sprung into being 
on imprepared soil, for its way had been broken by 
Swedenborgianism and Mesmerism, which may be said 
to have been its direct forerunners. We think a few 
words concerning these movements will not be amiss 
in this connection. 

Mesmerism made its first appearance as a popular 
system of curing diseases. It was Mesmer*s theory, as 
elaborated in his dissertation for the doctorate in 
medicine,* that the new force which he claimed to have 
discovered, and which he named "Animal Magnetism,** 
consisted of a very subtle fluid capable of receiving and 
communicating all impressions of motion independently 
of distance or intermediary agents. This fluid he held 



^GlanviirB "Badducismus TriumphatuSf^ quoted by H. Addington 
Bnioe in ''Historic Ohosia and Ohost Hunters'* p. 28. 
'Bruce, Op. cit., pp. 36-55. 
•Ibid., pp. 102-119. 
*"De Vinfluence des Pianettes sur U corps Aumatn." Vicima 1766. 
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to be a medium of mutual influence between bodies 
celestial, the earth and human beings, manifested par- 
ticularly in human bodies. 

Mesmer*s ''haqtbcf rapidly became popular, a move- 
ment emerged and spread, and its adherents organized 
themselves into "Societies of Harmony." At the same 
time a considerable literature on the subject made its 
appearance. The number of mesmeric practitioners, or 
magnetizers, grew, and in the course of time the rather 
crude methods to which Mesmer's earlier patients had 
been subjected gradually were abandoned and "mag- 
netic passes** became the customary form of treatment. 
In this manner the magnetizer would induce his clients 
into sonmambulistic sleep, in which state they often 
were able to diagnose their own diseases as well as those 
of others and to prescribe remedies. 

It was left to Alexandre Bertrand and to Braid to 
find a more natural explanation for the "magnetic 
phenomena" and to lay the foundation for what now is 
known under the name of Hypnotism. In the mean- 
time the popular side of the movement had a rapid 
growth and development. An ever-increasing army of 
professional magnetizers and clairvoyants secured a 
steady stream of converts, the Societies of Harmony 
were extended and the literature on the subject took 
volume. Gradually a new interpretation of the 
phenomena was adopted, associating them with occult 
and mysterious operations of spirits. 

No doubt Swedenborgianism contributed in no small 
degree to this development. Ever since 1745, when 
Swedenborg had his first vision in which our Lord, so 
he believed, initiated him into the spiritual sense of 
Holy Scripture, his trance communications with the 
other world had attracted much attention. Stockholm 
became the center of fashionable spirit-seances, and the 
new theory of communication between the living and 
the dead was readily received by the members of the 
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Society of Harmony in that capital. In a short time 
Sweden was overrun by mediums delivering messages 
from the departed. Thence the new movement spread 
through the European continent, where it was taken up 
by the mesmerists. In the early part of the nineteenth 
centiuy seances with table-turning and spirit com- 
munications were being held everjrwhere. 

Science did not fail to give a garb to the new move- 
ment. A school of spiritistic cosmology was founded by 
Professor J. H. Jung-Stilling, accordmg to which there 
exists in man, besides his body and immortal soul, a 
luminous body inseparable from the soul and made of 
ether. In the trance-state, in which the soul is partly 
divested of the material body, it is able to act more 
freely and is capable of perception independently of 
the sense organs. The ether which fills space is the 
abode of spirits, while the atmosphere of the earth har- 
bors the fallen angels and lost human souls.^ 

Perhaps the most remarkable medium of the mesmer- 
istic period was Frederica Hauffe, the "Seeress of 
Provost," who began her early career with prophetic 
and revelatory dreams to which soon were added 
physical phenomena. These latter were particularly de- 
veloped in the home of the famous physician Julius 
Kemer, whom she visited for medical treatment a year 
before her death, which occurred in 1827. Kemer be- 
came convinced of the reality of her spirit intercourse, 
and shortly after her death published an account of her 
trances and trance-revelations.^ 

Before the middle of the eighteenth century Mes- 
merism was largely practiced in North America. Here 
also it mingled with Swedenborgianism and underwent 
a development similar to that in Europe. Its most 

^^'Theorie der Gei9ier'Kunde," 

***Die Seherin von Provost, Eroffwungen uher das Innere Lehen und 
iiher das Hereinragen einer CMsterweli in die Unsere," — Stuttgart und 
TQbingen, 4 Ausg. 1846. 
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interesting character, perhaps, was Andrew Jackson 
Davis, alias the ''PougU:eepsie Seer," who in 1845 gave 
trance lectures in New York, a Dr. Lyon of Bridge- 
port acting as his magnetizer, and these were published 
under the title ''The Principles of Nature, Her Divine 
Revelation, and a Voice to Mankind/* On the whole 
the work is a jumble of the philosophical doctrines then 
current, including a due portion of evolutionism and 
pantheism. The "Univercoelum" or "Spiritual Philoso- 
pher," a periodical devoted to the exposition of Davis' 
opinions and revelations, made its first appearance in 
1847. His complete works, including the ''Great 
Harmonia/* are published in 26 volumes.* 

Popular Mesmerism of this kind was in full develop- 
ment when Spiritism made its entrance into the world. 
The new movement was quickly adopted by. the ad- 
herents of the older whose creeds, philosophy and 
prophets it made its own. This fact, and the extension 
which the superseded movement had reached, alone can 
account for the rapidity of growth enjoyed by Spiritism 
from the very outset. 



Of late much serious and fruitful work has been done 
along the lines of Psychical Research, and treatises of 
high scientific merit have been published in which the 
phenomena of Spiritism are closely scrutinized and 
analyzed and theories advanced for their explanation. 
This labor belongs to the realm of psychology and 
physics, and theology finds no place here any more than 
it does in biology. No matter how painstaking has 
been this research, no matter how capable and untiring 
its leaders, so far as positive conclusions regarding the 
nature of the phenomena are concerned very little has 
as yet been established. It is to be hoped that in time 

^ James Bums, Londofii. 
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Psychical Research will succeed in solving the riddle; 
at present we shall have to abide in its realm by the 
suits it so far has reached. 



In the meantime Spiritism has broadly been voicing 
its claims in no uncertain manner, and we need but pick 
at random among popular books, magazines and news- 
papers to receive a notion of the great popularity en- 
joyed by the New Revelation it proclaims to be giving 
to the world. To Spiritists the reality of intercourse 
with the souls of the departed is a fact beyond dispute. 
Upon this conviction they base their firm belief in the 
validity of the Revelation from the beyond — obtained 
through mediums — as being, if not an entirely new Re- 
ligion, at least a new. Gospel superseding that of tra- 
ditional Christianity. It is professedly a Religion of the 
laity as opposed to sacerdotalism and spiritual authority, 
and as such it is antagonistic to traditional Christianity. 

"The Church," says one exponent,^ "seems to ignore 
the ability of the laity. It has not reckoned with the 
force of an advancing tide of criticism — criticism bom 
of the Church's own supine stupidity, its belief in its 
own supremacy over the minds and souls of mankind, 
its blind adherence to proved errors, its long and tacit 
acceptance of unprovable facts, its aggressive attitude 
toward Science." "In this indictment of the Church 
lie the reasons for its opposition to spiritualism. The 
Church resents the experiments of those engaged in 
psychic research to establish by scientific means that life 
after death is an absolute fact, that we of this world 
have the power to know what the 'dead' are doing, think- 
ing, saying." 

It is in its popular, religious form that Spiritism 
challenges Christianity, and in this aspect the new move- 

* See The Bookman, Jan. 1918, p. 516. 
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ment certainly falls within the legitimate field of 
theological discussion. Would it seem, perhaps, that 
in order to arrive at its decision theology would have to 
depend upon the verdict of Psychical Research as to 
the real nature of the messages by which the soi-disante 
Revelation is conveyed? If the verdict were to be had, 
if this nature could be scientifically demonstrated, the 
theological problem would be much simplified. As mat- 
ters now stand the results at hand will not fail to be of 
great assistance. 

But theology is not seeking new proofs of im- 
mortality — it already possesses proofs to that fact of a 
nature infinitely stronger than could ever be produced 
by a poor, weak, entranced spirit-medium. Nor does it 
absolutely deny the possibility of intercourse with the 
departed. Let these two things be proven according to 
the rules of profane science, and theology need not 
open its mouth. But when a new Revelation or a new 
Religion emerges it is time for theology to step in — in 
its rightful province — and to pronounce its verdict in the 
name of Christianity which its represents. 

It is the theological side of the inquiry into Spiritism 
that we shall pursue in this treatise. In general we shall 
endeavor to estimate the value of Spiritism as a Re- 
ligion ; in particular to show that its doctrines cannot be 
accepted as offering an amplification and elucidation of 
the Gospel of Christ, but that, on the contrary. Spiritism 
is essentially anti-Christian. 

From a short survey of the Spiritistic movement and 
of its main phenomena we shall pass to a discussion of 
already advanced explanatory theories, and having 
drawn our conclusions from such study we shall deal 
with the religious aspect in itself as well as in the light 
of theology. 



CHAPTER !• 

HiSTOBY OF Modern Spibitism. 

In December, 1847, John D. Fox, a Methodist 
fanner, with his wife Margarete and his two youngest 
daughters, Margaretta and Katie, moved into a small 
wooden house in the village of Hydesville, Wayne 
County, New York. David Fox, a married son, lived 
two miles from Hydesville, and a married daughter, 
Mrs. Fish (later successively Mrs. Brown and Mrs. 
Underhill ) , lived in Rochester, New York. 

The house in question was known to have been the 
scene of mysterious disturbances before the advent of 
the Fox family, and from the time of their arrival 
strange noises were heard, which gradually increased, 
and in February the f oUowing year became distinct and 
continuous enough to disturb the sleep of the tenants. 
On Friday evening, March 81st, 1848, the family had 
retired early. Presently the usual noises commenced, 
and at length Katie, being then twelve years old, 
merrily snapped her fingers and called out: "Here, Mr. 
Splitfoot, do as I do I" Instantly the invisible rapper 
responded by imitating the number of her movements. 
Motions made by her noiselessly were repeated by 
knocks, «,dwhen1discovermg this L cried o^t: "OnlJ 
look. Mother, it can see as well as hear I" ^ 

Mrs. Fox now began to question the rapper regard- 
ing the age of her children, and correct answers were 
given by means of knockings. Neighbors were sum- 
moned and the investigation was continued till late in 
the night. 

A system of answering was invented by one of those 
present, by which questions were answered by knockings 

* Britten, "Modem American BpiritualUm,** p. 32. 
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if in the affinnative, by silence if in the negative. By 
this method it was learned that the mysterious rapper 
had been murdered in the house, and after a search hu- 
man remains were found under the floor of the cellar. 
Later a neighbor suggested an alphabet-system, and by 
this means the name of the victim of murder, Charles 
Rosna,^ was revealed, together with other information.^ 

Thus began the movement of Modem Spiritism, 
which from its origin in the Fox family spread hke wild 
fire throughout the North American Continent. 

Shortly after the time of the incidents related 
Margaretta went to Mrs. Fish in Rochester and Katie 
visited at Auburn. In both places the phenomena were 
repeated. Mrs. Fish and many persons in Rochester 
and Auburn became mediums, and in the course of the 
next two or three years the rappings had spread 
throughout the greater part of the Eastern States.* In 
1851 there were estimated to be a himdred mediums in 
New York* and fifty to sixty private circles in Phila- 
delphia. Both Mrs. Fox and her daughters became 
professional mediums, practicing for money. 

In December, 1850, the Fox girls held public seances 
in Buffalo, New York. There they came under the ob- 
servation of Drs. Flint, Lee and Coventry, who the fol- 
lowing year wrote a joint letter in which they declared 
the phenomena to be produced by "cracking" of the 
knee-joints,^ and a few months later the girls made a 
confession in which they admitted that the soimds were 
produced with the knees and the toes and that they had 
imparted their art to other girls.* In 1888 this confes- 
sion was confirmed and practically demonstrated by 

' Ibid., p. 39. 

'Ibid., pp. 29-39; and Podmore, "Modem iSfptritiialitm," vol. I, pp. 
179 et Mq. 

•"Bpiritual Philotapher," toL I, p. 99. 

• Ibid., vol. Ill, p. 161. 

• Podmore, "Modem 8piriiual%9fn," vol. I, p. 184. 
•Ibid., pp. 185-186. 
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Margaretta and Katie, then Mrs. Kane and Mrs. 
Jencken, respectively.* The exposures and confession 
of 1851, however, did not check the movement. 



In the meantime another set of phenomena had oc- 
curred in the home of the Reverend Dr. Phelps, a 
Presbyterian Minister living with his wife and four 
children in Stratford, Connecticut. In March, 1850, a 
series of disturbances, renewed at intervals for about 
eighteen months, broke out in his house; windows were 
broken by invisible hands, mysterious writing was pro- 
duced and raps were heard by which often blasphemous 
answers were given to questions. On one occasion the 
older boy, being eleven years of age, was carried across 
the room ; another time the heavy dining-room table was 
lifted from the floor. Letters containing mischievous 
and childish satires on Phelps* brother-clergymen were 
thrown from above, and one day the boy was found 
hanged on a tree. Many other mysterious phenomena 
occurred, and the whole affair created considerable 
sensation. Andrew Jackson Davis, then of fame, came 
to Stratford and certified that the disturbances were 
caused by vital electricity discharged from the elder 
boy's organism, whereas others sought an explanation 
in the agency of spirits.^ 

At the very outset Spiritism found an ally in the al- 
ready widespread movement of Mesmerism. A large 
number of professional clairvoyants included in their 
performances "spirit-rappings," Mesmerism furnished 
a popular philosophy to the whole matter, and those who 
had adopted the spiritistic interpretation of the mes- 
meric phenomena eagerly included the rappings among 
the manifestations of spirits. 

'Ibid., p. 188. 

'Podmore, "Modem BpiritualUm;' yol. I, pp. 194-201. 
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Numerous mesmeristic publications took up the new 
movement thus insuring its spead; writers of note, 
such as Laroy and Sunderland — editor of the "Spirit 
World" — ^became converted to the new belief, which also 
was adopted by many of the Socialistic communities 
flourishing in the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Among prominent converts in the early days may be 
mentioned Horace Greeley and Henry James, the 
Abolitionist W. Lloyd Garrison, the Universalist 
Minister and Social Reformer John Murray Spear, 
John W. Edmimds, Judge of the Supreme Court and 
former Governor of New York, the Hon. N. P. Tall- 
madge. Governor of Wisconsin, and a number of 
Ministers and Social Reformers. The ranks of the 
movement were largely recruited by those who had lost 
sight of all Christian tradition — among these Professor 
Robert Hare — ^while the most active propagandists 
were furnished by the liberal Protestant sects. In 1854 
some 1,800 persons signed a petition requesting Con- 
gress to investigate the matter, but no action was taken. 

The cult of Spiritism spread to Europe in 1852, be- 
ginning with Scotland.^ In that year a veritable epi- 
demic of table-turning swept the European Continent, 
spiritistic mediums appearing ever5rwhere busily en- 
gaged in delivering "rap-messages" from the departed. 
It reached England in 1858, where some American 
mediums — among whom Mrs. Roberts and Mrs. 
Hayden — had arrived and advertised their professional 
services. It gained many disciples in the Scandinavian 
countries and Russia, where the way had been paved by 
the S wedenborgian movement and occult practices in 
vogue among the Mongols. At the same time it was 
imported into Germany and France, in which latter 
country the first experiments were made simultaneously 

' Lappoiii, **Jpnot%9mo e Bpiritiimo,*' p. 52. 
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in Paris, Strassbourg, Marseilles, Toulon and Bordeaux 
in April, 1858. Five years later it had reached Italy. 



Spiritism caused great excitement and much discus- 
sion both in America and in Europe. To the original 
phenomena new and more startling ones were rapidly 
added. The early seances usually took place in a dark- 
ened room, more rarely in full light, those present seat- 
ing themselves round a table holding their fingers on 
the edge thereof in a manner as to form a chain, the 
thumbs of each person touching each other and each 
little finger communicating with the little finger of the 
persons on either side, the medium ccnnpleting the chain. 
After a few moments the table would begin to move, 
indicating that the spirits were present and prepared 
for further demcmstrations. 

However, this introduction was not always neces- 
sary. The arrival of the spirits would often be heralded 
by rappings, which were largely utilized for a means of 
communication as described in connection with the 
original manifestations in the Fox family. Various 
movements, sometimes violent, of furniture and other 
objects would then follow, bells placed under the table 
would be rung, musical instruments in the room played, 
lights would issue from the heads of the sitters and 
spirit-hands clasp their hands and feet. 

During a seance held by Mr. Koons the spirits pro- 
duced a grand concert, "the fiddle, drums, guitar, banjo, 
accordion, French harp, the horn, tea bell, triangle, etc., 
playing their parts." ^ Spirit-hands would make their 
appearance, darting about the room and even utilizing 
the paper and pencil placed on the seance-table for the 
purpose of writing messages which they signed. Certain 
spirits would address the audience, speaking through a 
horn or a trumpet. 

' Podmore, "Modem 8fnrituaU9m;' yoL I, p. 248. 
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Spirit-writing was a common occurrence, messages 
usually being written on paper placed under the seance- 
table or sometimes in sight of the sitters, or on closed 
slates and even on the bare arm and forehead of indi- 
viduals. In Mr. Koons' seance-room a band of sixty- 
five spirits, being pre-Adamite men, revealed them- 
selves under the generic name of King, and these gentle- 
men were lineal ancestors to the famous spirits John 
King and his sister Katie, who have been the joy and 
consolation of two generations of Spiritists throughout 
the world.^ Add to these phenomena apparitions of 
"materialized" spirit-forms, "levitation" from the floor 
of the medium, "apport" of small objects into closed 
rooms, and handling of burning substances with im- 
punity. Apparitions of the dead known to the audience 
belcmg to the less frequent phenomena of the early 
stages. 

But not only did phenomena of a mere physical 
nature occur at the early seances. Mrs. Draper of 
Rochester learned from the spirit of Benjamin 
Franklin the art of spirit-telegraphy. The messages 
would be conveyed between two mediums in different 
rooms, or even in different localities, one of whom stood 
in "rapport" with the communicating spirit, and at 
each station the intelligence would be communicated by 
means of knocks resembling the ticking of a telegraphic 
apparatus. There were also mediums who, prompted 
by a spirit, would "speak with tongues," often in a 
language of which they were ignorant. Apart from this 
dubious phenomenon coherent speaking and writing 
were produced under circumstances which made it evi- 
dent that the human agent spoke and wrote through a 
power not his own. It occurred either in trance or in 
the waking state, automatic trance-speaking being most 
common. 



' Podmore, "Modem SpiritudUfn,'* toI. I, p. 248. 
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One of the earliest accounts of automatic writing was 
published in 1852 in "The Pilgrimage of Thomas Paine 
and others to the Seventh Circle by Rev. C. Hammxmd, 
Medium/' and the best inspirational writing of the time 
is to be found in ''The Healing of the Nation** by 
Charles Linton.^ John Murray Spear in 1858 had 
committed to writing revelations received from the 
spirit-world concerning Ethical, Social, Biological and 
Cosmological truths.* T. L. Harris while in trance 
dictated a poem of three to four thousand words en- 
titled "An Epic of the Starry Heaven," composed by 
Dante and other mediaeval spirits. There was also 
automatic playing of music, dancing, crowing and so 
forth, and numerous cases of healing mediums. 



The Foxes continued their mediumship for a long 
time, while a multitude of minor mediums developed, 
chiefly in America. Tallmadge became a medium of 
note, but the most famous of the early performers was 
Mr. Daniel Dunglas Home (Hume) . Bom near Edin- 
burgh in 1888 he came with his aunt to America at the 
age of twelve. In 1850, having heard of the Hydes- 
ville "rappings," he was seized by the rapidly grow- 
ing movement and went to New York, where he began 
to hold seances before people of prominence. In 1855 
Home went to England, where he had the fortune to be 
allowed to perform before members of the highest 
society, thence to the Continent. He held sittings in 
the Tuileries, before the Czar, and in the presence of 
many distinguished members of the European nobility. 
Having married a rich and noble Russian lady he re- 
turned to England in 1859, where between frequent 
trips to the Continent he continued to give seances. In 
the beginning of the seventies he gradually gave up his 

»New York, 1886. 

* Published by H. E. Newton as vol. I of the Educator. 
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mediumship, and after a long illness he died in 1886. 
During a visit to Rome in 1856 Home had been received 
into the Catholic Chmt^h. 

Home believed himself a teacher of the truth of im- 
mortality and when entranced frequently delivered dis- 
courses on religious subjects. He would also deliver 
messages from dead friends of members of his circle 
showing an intimate knowledge of the past of the per- 
sons addressed. His physical phenomena consisted in 
raps, movements of objects, shaking of the seance-room, 
playing of musical instruments, production of spirit- 
hands and spirit-lights, levitation and elongation of hini- 
self, speaking with spirit-voice, handling of burning 
substances, and various performances conmion to the 
mediums of the time. He has the unique distinction 
among professional physical mediums never to have 
been exposed as an impostor.^ 

Other famous mediums were Mrs. Hayden and Mrs. 
Roberts, whom we have mentioned in connection with 
the first appearance of Spiritism in England, Mr. 
Robert Owen, whose writings contained messages from 
the dead encouraging his theories, P. B. Randolph, the 
Reverend T. L. Harris and the English medium Mrs. 
Marshall, all physical mediums. Psychical mediumship 
stood on the increase. In some of the professional 
mediums the two forms were conmion, but for the most 
part the psychic mediums excluded physical phenomena 
with the exception of table-tilting from their seances. 
Writing and speaking mediums sprang up in almost 
every private circle, and by their hand or lips an im- 
pressive collection of famous departed made themselves 
known to mankind. 



'Podmore, "Modem Spiriiualiim," toI. I, pp. 223 et aeq.; Idem, 
**8t^ie; etc.," pp. 52-53. 
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The second decade of the movement shows a consider- 
able increase of physical mediumship while the psychical 
was pushed more in the background. "'Materialization'' 
now became more conmi<xi in America. In 1860 
Robert D. Owen held sittings with the Underbill 
family^ at which a veiled and luminous female figure 
presented itself and walked about the room. Mr. 
Livermore had sittings with Katie Fox at which the 
spirit of his wife and later that of Benjamin Franklin 
appeared. Similar phenomena were repeated by other 
mediums. 

In the seventies this phenomenon began to be pro- 
duced in England, the first really successful medium 
being Miss Florence Cook, who used a cabinet frmn 
which the materialized spirits emerged, the most famous 
of whom were John King and Katie, whose acquaint- 
ance we have already made. She was detected in fraud 
in 1878 by Mr. Volksman, who seized the "spirit" — 
being the young lady herself.* During the period 1872- 
1880 a large number of mediums appeared in this form 
of manifestation, but there were also numerous ex- 
posures of fraud, indignantly resented by the Spiritists.' 

Spirit-photography made its first appearance in 
Boston in 1862, when Dr. Gardner of that city an- 
nounced that a photographer named Mumler had 
taken photographs of him on which there also was found 
the likeness of his cousin who had been dead for twelve 
years. Mimiler soon received many clients, but at 
length Gardner discovered fraud in the process, and his 
exposures stopped the trade for some time. It reap- 
peared in 1869 in New York, and the municipal authori- 
ties instituted a prosecution, but Mimiler was discharged 

* Marffaretta Fox. 

" Medium and Daybreak, Jan. 23, 1874. 

'Mr. Le)rmarie, **Troo^8 deM Spiritee** p. 45; Medium, Aug. 14, 1874; 
Vewoaeile Daily Chronicle, Aug. 21, 1874, and Medium of the same date; 
8pirituali9t, Aug. 28, 1874; Medium, Jan. 15, 1875; Spiritualiit, May 3 
and 17, and June 7, 1878. 
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for lack of evidence.^ In 1872 it came to England, Mr. 
Hudson being able with the aid of Mrs. Guppy and 
other mediums to take spirit-photographs, but fraud 
was so<m ascertained.^ In 1874 a Parisian photog- 
rapher, Buguet, arrived in London and produced 
highly artistic spirit-photographs. He was arrested by 
the French Grovemment two years later on the charge 
of fraudulent manufacture of spirit-photographs and 
made a full confession.' A fourth professional spirit- 
photographer presented himself in Mr. Parks.^ 

Among physical mediums in the sixties we also note 
Squire, Redman, Foster, Colchester, Conklin and the 
Davenport brothers. These latter produced their 
phenomena from a wardrobe-like cabinet in which they 
were sitting huids and feet tied. 



From the very outset the spiritistic phenomena had 
caused considerable speculation regarding their origin 
and the manner in which spirit-communication was ef- 
fected. The theories generally adopted in the early 
stages in America and to a certain extent on the 
European Continent borrowed much f rojoi Mesmerism 
and Swedenborgianism, and usually agreed upon the 
eidstence in man of an astral substance of a nature be- 
tween matter and spirit, which, if detached from the 
material body, offered a means of communication with 
spirits. Mediumship, therefore, consisted in the ability 
of a person easily to detach from his body this astral 
substance. It would be to no purpose here to set forth 
the many wild theories of this period regarding the life 
of the soul, especially after death, and the constitution 



^Bfiritual Magamne, 1862, p. 562; 1863, pp. 36, 82, 128, 182; 1869, 
pp. 226, 241; Proceedings, 8. P. R., ▼11:270 et aeq. 

•Bi^twOui, July 1872; Proceedings, 8. P. R,, ▼11:271. 

•Podmore, "Modem Si^iudUsm;* ▼ol. II, p. 121. 

* For an aocount of the four Spirit-Photographers see Mrs. H. Sidgwick 
m Prooeedimgs, 8. P. B.^ ▼11:270 et aeq. 
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of the spirit-world in general; be it enough to say that 
they were marked by astounding ignorance of natural 
sciences and an amazing lack of logic. 

In Europe, however, there was a strong tendency to 
change the crude views of the early American Spiritists 
in a manner to bring the phenomena in analo|^ with 
already known phenomena of science. Most French 
and ultimately most continental Spiritists followed the 
d(x?trine of Allan Kardec — formerly M. Rivail. Hav- 
ing been an ardent advocate of Phrenology and Animal 
Magnetism Kardec became converted to Spiritism in 
1802 and received through various clairvoyants a full 
exposition of a new Grospel, the leading truth in which 
was the doctrine of Reincarnation as set forth in a series 
of works * based on these revelations. However, not 
all those who believed in the phenomena were disciples 
of Kardec. Count Ag6nor de Gasparin explained them 
as being caused by some magnetic or physical force in- 
herent in the sitters, and his friend Thury sought their 
origin in a new mode of energy. 

Among German thinkers neither the doctrines nor 
the phenomena of Spiritism gained such ready accept- 
ance as in France. In 1861 Maximilian Perty, Doctor 
of Philosophy of the University of Berne, ascribed the 
physical phenomena to some occult power in the 
medium's organism, at the same time accounting for 
the mental phenomena by planetary spirits. Similar 
views were advocated by other Continental writers. 



Up to 1870 America had fiunished almost all pro- 
fessional physical mediums. But in the seventies some 
English physical mediimis made their debut, notably F. 
Heme and Charles Williams, Miss Florence Cook, 
Monck, Rita, Miss Wood, Miss Fairlamb — later Mrs. 

^**Le lAvre des EapritSf" "L'Ewtngile seUm le 8fnr%ti9me'' and others. 
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Mellon, Miss Stokes, Mr. Eglinton to whom we shall 
return later, and, above all, the Reverend Stainton- 
Moses. 

William Stainton-Moses, known under the pseu- 
donym "M. A. (Oxon)," was bom in Lincolnshire in 
1889 and received his later education at Oxford. Dur- 
ing his student years he suffered from weak health and 
was known often to walk in his sleep, and finally, his 
health having broken down, he was obliged for some 
time to interrupt his studies at Oxford. Seeking 
recreation in travel he came to Mount Athos, where he 
stayed for some time studying mysticism and monastic 
life. After his graduation from Oxford he was ordained 
by Bishop Wilberforce of the Church of England and 
accepted a curacy on the Isle of Man. In 1871 he came 
as Master to the University College School, in which 
position he remained till three years before his death. 

In 1872 Mr. Moses found himself possessed of med- 
iumistic ability and began to hold seances, mostly in the 
presence of Dr. and Mrs. Stanhope Spear, at which the 
usual physical phenomena occurred, and he gave very 
remarkable demonstrations especially of levitation of 
himself. A year later he began to produce automatic 
script. 

Among the more extraordinary features of his seances 
are numerous apparitions of what he considered to be 
spirits, which apparitions fall into three groups: first, 
a group of persons recently deceased, often presenting 
themselves before their death was publicly known, and 
frequently giving satisfactory identification; secondly, 
a group of spirits belonging to more remote genera- 
tions, and, thirdly, spirits giving such names as Rector, 
Doctor, Theophiles and, above all, Imperator. These 
from time to time would reveal the names which accord- 
ing to their assertion were theirs in life-time, proving 
themselves to be far more illustrious and ancient than 
the spirits of the second group. 
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Mr. Moses aided in the founding of the Society for 
Psychical Research in 1882, but soon withdrew oa ac- 
count of what he considered its unduly critical attitude 
towards the spiritistic view and reverted to ^'Spiritism 
as a Religion/' During the last years of his life he 
edited the weekly Light. He died <xi the fifth of 
September, 18»2.* 

We quote the following from an article by Frederic 
Myers, who had made Moses' acquaintance in 1874 and 
soon became his devoted friend : ^ 

''The experiences which Stainton-Moses had under- 
gone had changed his views but not his character. He 
was already set in the mould of the hardworking, con- 
scientious, dogmatic clergyman, with a strong desire to 
do good, and a strong belief in preaching as the best 
way to do it. For hunself the essential part of what I 
have called his 'message' lay in the actual words auto- 
matically uttered or written — ^not in the accompanjring 
phenomena which really gave their uniqueness and im- 
portance to the automatic processes now so familiar. 
In a book called Spirit Teachings he collected what he 
regarded as the real fruits of those years of mysterious 
listening in the vestibule of a world unknown. 

"Stainton-Moses was ill-fitted for this patient, uphill 
toil (of propagating his new faith). In the first place 
he lacked — and he readily and repeatedly admitted to 
me that he lacked — all vestige of scientific, or even of 
legal, instinct. The very words 'first hand evidence,' 
'contemporary record,' 'corroborative testimony,' were 
to him as a weariness to the flesh. His attitude was that 
of the preacher, who is already so thoroughly persuaded 

*See: Frederic W. H. Myers in Proceedings, 8, P. R., ix:245 et aeq., 
xi:24 et Beq.; Podmore, "Modem Spiritualism" vol. II, pp. 78 et seq.; 
Idem, "Studies, etc.,** pp. 62 et Beq.; Moses' articles in Human Nature, 1874, 
pp. 47, 161 et seq.; and "Psychography," "Spirit Identity** etc., London, 
1874; Posthumous papers in Proceedings, S, P. R,, vols, ix and xi. 

* "William Stainton-Moses," by F. W. H. Myers in Proceedings, S. P. R., 
Tiii: 679-600. 
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in his own mind that he treats any alleged fact which 
falls in with his views as the uncriticized text for fresh 
exhortation/* 



Among American physical medimns of the period 
1870-1880 should be mentioned Mrs. Holmes, Miss Eva 
Fay, Messrs. Bastian and Taylor, the Foxes, especially 
Kate ( Jencken) and Slade. 

""Dr." Henry Slade had gained considerable fame in 
America for his slate-writing productions. He would 
take an ordinary school-slate, put a small piece of pencil 
on it and hold it under the table. Presently the "spirit" 
would announce its presence by raps and then the writ- 
ing would be heard by the sitters. Slade came to Eng- 
land in 1876 and there he was detected in trickery by 
Professor Ray Lankester, who snatched the slate from 
his hand from under the table before the "spirit" had 
announced its presence and found the message already 
on the slate, which had been prepared beforehand and 
exchanged under the table for the original slate. As a 
consequence Slade was prosecuted and forced to leave 
England.^ 

During the seances in the seventies, besides the usual 
physical phenomena there was slate writing, spirit 
"materialization" and spirit-photography. As a rule 
the sittings were held in the dark, and the performances 
were often accompanied by music. Several mediums, 
notably Mrs. Guppy, Mr. Heme, Miss Lottie Fowler 
and Mr. Henderson, exhibited "transportation," i. e., 
the meditmi would suddenly disappear from the seance- 
room, leaving a slight haze in the ceiling. Mr. Moncure 
Conway in 1875 exposed the trick on the part of the 
medium to free one hand, supposedly held by the sitters, 
and use it for performing the phenomena.' 

* London Time§, Sept. 16, 1876; Podmore, "Modem Spiritualifn,'* toI. 

n, p. 89. 

• 1 



Podmore, "Modem SpiritudUfn," vol. II, p. 80. 
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Prior to 1860 trance-communications and automatic 
speaking and writing had played a leading part in the 
seances at least in England, but after that year these 
manifestations became less important. Yet, in private 
circles there has been an abundance of automatic com- 
munication up to the present time. Both Home and 
Moses had trance-communications. The most noted 
professional psychic mediums during the period 1860- 
1880 were Miss Lottie Fowler, Mrs. Olive, Mr. Towns, 
Miss Hudson, Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher and Mme. 
Esperance. David Duguid, a cabinet maker by trade, 
became a Spiritist in 1865 and is famous for his pictures 
painted in trance no less than for the revelations he re- 
ceived, beginning with the year 1869, from the spirit 
of the Persian Prince Hafed.^ Mrs. Emma Harding 
began her career as trance-spep^king medium in 1865' 
and was followed by Mr. Morse in 1870. But the 
supreme example in this line was Cora L. V. Tappan 
(later Tappan Richmond). As a girl of twelve she 
was in BaUou's Community at Hopedale, and four 
years later she became famous as a Spiritist-lecturer in 
New York. She believed herself when in trance to 
speak under spirit guidance. In 1873 she came to 
England, where she received an enthusiastic welcome." 



At the beginning of the movement scientific men in 
general were inclined to look upon the phenomena with 
scorn, treating the whole thing as a matter of trickery 
unworthy of attention. But gradually this attitude was 
changed and scientists began to institute private investi- 
gation. In the autimm of 1853 Count Ag6nor de 

^**Hafed, Prince of Persia; Hi§ Ewperiences in Earth-Life and Spirit' 
Life; being Communications received through Mr. David Duguid, the 
Olaagow trance-painting Medium, Illuatrated.** London, James Bums. 

'See her "Emtemporaneous Addresses.** London, 1865. 

* See "Discourses through the Mediumship of Cora L, V. TapptM,** 
London, 1876. 
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Gasparin ^ carried on a series of experiments endeavor- 
ing to prove that the phenomena were not to be attrib- 
uted to the agency of the departed, but rather to some 
force in the human organism which stood under the con- 
trol of the will. He was assisted by M. Thury, Pro- 
fessor at the Academy of Geneva, and the results of the 
investigations were published in de Gasparin's ''Des 
Tables Tournantes, du Surnaturel en general et des 
JEspntsr ' 

Dr. Robert Hare, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
at the University of Pennsylvania, conducted experi- 
ments with various mediums, an account of which was 
published in 1855.^ In 1869 the London Dialectical 
Society appointed a committee, including many promi- 
nent medical men and jurists,'' to investigate the sub- 
ject. A report including experiments with D. D. Home 
and other mediums was published in 1871.^ The most 
important evidence for the operation of a new force is 
given by Sir William Crookes, the great Chemist and 
Physicist who in the years 1870-1878 conducted experi- 
ments with D. D. Home, Miss Cook and others.® 

The Psychological Society was founded in London 
in 1875 under the presidency of Sergeant Cox for the 
promotion of Psychological science in all its branches, 
the main subject of investigation being the physical 
phenomena of Spiritism.^ The following year Professor 
W. F. Barrett read a paper before the British Associa- 
tion, at Glasgow, on "Some Phenomena Associated 
with Abnormal Conditions of Mind."® In 1877-1878 



» Podmore, "Studies, etc,;* pp. 43-44. 
'Geneva, 1855. 

*"Eapperimental Invettigations, etc.;* New York, 1855. See Podmore, 
"Studies, etc.;* pp. 47-49. 

* The most notable were : A. R. Wallace, Sergeant Cox, Chas. Bradlaugh, 
H. G. Atkinson, and Dr. James Eldmunds. 

* "Report of Spiritualism hy the Committee of the London Dialectical 
Society;* London, 1871. 

* "Researches in the Phenomena of Spiritualism" London, 1875. 
^Podmore, "Studies, etc.,** p. 14. 

' Podmore, "Studies, etc, p. 14. 
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Professor Johann Zollner of Leipzig, assisted by 
colleagues, held sittings with Slade. But much credit 
call not be given to his inrestigaticxi when we bear in 
mind S lade's bad reputati<xi of being merely a skilled 
prestidigitator. Frank Podmore seeks further to 
lessen this credit on the ground that Zollner was ob- 
sessed with the idea of the fourth dimension, evidence 
for which theory he found in Slade^s phenomena,^ but 
in all justice we think it must be said that this theory 
was rather suggested to Zollner by the phenomena he 
had witnessed during his investigation.^ 

Finally in 1882 the Society for Psychical Research 
was founded under the Presidency of Professor Henry 
Sidgwick for the purpose of investigating certain 
phenomena ''designated by such terms as mesmeric, 
psychical and spiritualistic,'*' and in the same year a 
similar American Society came into being. Since that 
time most mediums of note have come under the ob- 
servation of members of the Societies the results of 
whose investigations will be found recorded in the Pro- 
ceedings and the Journal published at regular intervals 
bv both Societies. 



Among later mediums we shall give a short account 
of three only, Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Thompson, and Mme. 
Eusapia Palladino, whose cases are typical of psychical 
and physical mediumship respectively. We notice also 
Mrs. Verrall and Miss Verrall, Mrs. Holland,^ Mrs. 
Forbes,* and the Misses Miles and Ramsden — all trance- 
writing mediums, and a few physical mediums who have 
attracted attention. 



* Preliminary Report of the Beyhert Commi^eion on Spiritualiemy see 
Podmore, Op. cit., pp. 71-80. 

* His "Transcendental Physics:' 

* Proceedings, 8. P, R., vol. i. 

* Mrs. Holland and Mrs. Forbes are both assumed names. 
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Mrs. Piper ^ of Boston had visited a professional 
clairvoyant for medical purposes, and at a second visit 
she herself became entranced and was controlled by the 
spirit of an Indian girl called Chlorine. This was in 
1884.^ The following year she came under the obser- 
vation of Professor William James of Harvard, who 
soon became convinced of her genuine powers and in 
1887 introduced her to Dr. Hodgson. From that time 
she has been in almost constant relation with members 
of the English and American Societies for Psychical 
Research. She was now for a long time almost ex- 
clusively controlled by the spirit of a French doctdr 
who revealed himself as Phinuit,* and she delivered his 
communications with her voice. 

In February, 1892, a certain George Pelham died. 
The following month he made his appearance as a con- 
trol, in which capacity he is usually designated as 6. P. 
This marks the beginning of the second period in Mrs. 
Piper's mediumistic career. G. P. developed conmiuni- 
cation by writing, and during the early part of this 
period there was the double control of Phinuit and 
G. P., the former talking and the second writing, often 
at the same time and on different subjects.* 

The second period lasted till 1897, when Phinuit made 
his last appearance and the Imperator Band — famous 
in the days of Mr. Moses — assumed the position of 
chief controls. Since that time G. P. has taken a very 

^See Mrs. Henry Sidgfwick: "A contribution to the study of Mrs. 
Piper's Trance Phenomena" in Proceedings, 8. P. R.j xxviii; cfr. R. Hodg- 
■on in Proceedings, 8. P. R., xiii:284 et seq., and Podmore, "Modem 
Bpiritualisfn" vol. II, pp. 333 et seq. ; Oliver Lodge, "The 8uri>ival of Man,** 
pp. 190 et seq., et alibi pcissim, and in Proceedings, 8. P. R., xxiii: 127*305; 
Hyslop, "Science and a Future Life," pp. 113 et seq.; J. G. Piddington in 
Proceedings, 8, P. R,, xxii: 19-417. 

* Proceedings, 8. P. R,, viii: 46-47. 

'Three reports on this control were published: W. James in Proceed- 
ings, Am. 8, P. R., vol. i, English Committee in Proceedings, 8. P, R., voL 
Ti., R. Hodgson im Proceedings, 8. P. R., vol. viii. 

* The second period was reported on by Hodgson in Proceedings, 8. P, R,, 
▼ol. xiii, and Newbold in Proceedings, 8. P. R,, vol. xiv. 
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subordinate part in the communications. At the begin- 
ning of the third period voice communications were 
suspended for a few mcmths and were afterwards but 
rarely used. The convulsive movements which hitherto 
had accompanied the medium's entrance into trance 
ceased completely, much to the relief both of Mrs. Piper 
and her circle.^ 

The fourth period was ushered in by Hodgson's 
death in December 1905. The deceased Psychical Re- 
searcher, like Gumey and Myers before him, now be- 
gan to appear as control, while Rector acting under 
Imperator's directions played the main role in such ca- 
pacity. In 1906 Mrs. Piper visited England, where 
sittings were held in the presence of Mr. Piddington 
and Sir Oliver Lodge who gave their reports to the 
Society.^ In 1908-09 she had sittings with Mr. Dorr' 
and also with Dr. Stanley Hall and his assistant. Miss 
Amy Tanner.^ 

Towards the end of 1909 Mrs. Piper made her last 
trip to England. She was not in good health, and 
seemed to have lost her power of going into trance. It 
was not until May the following year that the power 
returned, and from now on regular sittings were re- 
sumed. Sir Oliver Lodge conducted some in the autunm 
and winter of 1910-11 but the conmiunications were ir- 
regular, trance could not always be induced and, what 
was worse, when induced was followed by a state of 
coma which made recovery very difficult. Finally Im- 
perator declared that the trance was bad for Mrs. Piper, 
that the seance should be discontinued and that the 
spirits must leave. On May 24th he took final leave, 
but was present at Mrs. Piper's last seance, which was 

* Reported : Hyslop eittings, Proceedings, 8. P. /?., vol. xxvi, and Pro- 
ceedings, Am. 8. P. R., vol. iv; Junot sittings, Proceedings, 8. P. J?., vol. 
xxiv. 

* Proceedings, 8, P. R,, xxii and xxiii resp. 

* See Proceedings, 8. P. R., vol. xxiv. 

*Who reported in a book: "8tudi€S in 8fnrHuali8m,*' New York, 1910. 
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held in July, 1911, and which is remarkable for the fact 
that automatic writing developed in an apparently 
normal state.^ 

The conmiunications received through Mrs. Piper 
would relate to some deceased person, or to the past, 
present and future of those still in the flesh. "Her real 
strength," writes Mr. Podmore,^ "lies in describing the 
diseases, personal idiosyncrasies, thoughts, feelings, and 
character of the sitter and his friends ; their loves, hates, 
quarrels, sympathies, and mutual relationships in gen- 
eral; trivial but significant incidents in their past his- 
tories, and the like." 

Mrs. Thompson's' mediumistic career shows much 
similarity to that of Mrs. Piper, the main point of differ- 
ence being that while the latter's mediumship was purely 
psychical, the former produced physical as well as 
psychical phenomena. Her first seances were given in 
1897 and 1898 usually in the house of Mr. F. W. 
Thurstan, who would invite, besides Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson, a few friends to take part in the sittings, 
which took place in a double room with curtains separat- 
ing the two apartments. The one room would be with- 
out artificial light, and the other, in which the circle 
was sitting, illuminated only sufficiently for those pres- 
ent to distinguish each other. 

Her main controls were Nelly, her daughter, who had 
died in infancy, Peter Wharton, who abandoned the 
medium in 1897 and gave place to a band of seven 
spirits, four of whom revealed themselves by direct 
writing as Esther, Charles Wade, Annie and a name 
which could not be deciphered. It is of particular inter- 
est to note that about a year after the death of Mr. 
Myers, which occurred in January, 1901, he appeared 
as her control. 



^ Prwseeding; 8. P. R., xxviii: 127-129. 
* "Modem SpiHtudUfn," toI. II, p. 341. 

'She hms no oonneetion with Mrs. Isaac Thompflon, who had sittings 
with Hn. Pip«r. 
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The physical phenomeiia were of the usual type, in- 
cluding materializatioD, but she seems to have ceased to 
sit for them in 1898. Her trance di£Fers from that of 
Mrs. Piper in that it is hardly distinguishable from the 
normal waking state, and she occasionally receives 
clairvoyant impressions outside of the seance room. 

Her trance communications have been carefully 
studied by several members of the Society for Psychical 
Research, and the late Frederic Myers, with whom she 
was well acquainted, ranked her with W. Stainton- 
Moses and Mrs. Piper as one of the world's most 
famous trance-mediums.^ Their acquaintance makes 
the subsequent Myers-control doubly interesting.^ 

A peculiar kind of automatic script emerged in 1901 ' 
under the hand of Mrs. Verrall which has come to be 
known as cross-correspondence. It consists in frag- 
mentary and often quite unintelligible writing obtained 
by two or more mediums simultaneously, the messages 
being complementarj'^ of each other so that when read 
together or interpreted one in the light of another their 
hidden sense becomes apparent. Real success did not 
come until 1907, when the famous cross-correspondence 
took place between Mrs. Piper in London, Mrs. Ver- 
rall in Cambridge, and Mrs. Holland in Calcutta. 

The phenomenon, to which we shall return in an- 
other chapter, has been investigated by Mr. Frank 
Podmore, Mr. Piddington, Professor Pigou, Miss 
Alice Johnson, Mr. Dorr, the Right Honorable Gerald 
Balfour, and others. 



We now come to deal with another type of medium- 
ship. Eusapia Palladino, hailed by many as the most 

^Proceedings, 8. P. R., xviii:67 et seq. 

* For her communications see ProceedingSy 8. P. /J., vols, xvii, xviii, 
and XX ; Sir Oliver Lodge, "The Survival of Man," pp. 228-312 et alibi 
passim. 

'See Miss Alice Johnson in Proceedings, 8. P. R,, zxi:d75 et seq. 
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remarkable of physical mediums, was bom on January 
21, 1854, according to one account in the Tillage of La 
PouiUe,* and to another at Alinenro Murge near Ban 
in Apulia.^ Her mother died while she was an infant, 
and her father, who seems to have be^ murdered by 
brigands some eight or twehre years later,' placed her in 
the hands of neighboring peasants, who neglected the 
child and when she was oolj one year old allowed her to 
faU and injure her head. This is the origin of the 
cranial opening from whidi, during her seances, a cold 
breeze is often reported to issue. 

At the death of her father, according to her own ac- 
count,^ she was taken in charge by a Neapolitan, -who 
transferred her to s<mie foreign ladies desirous of adopt- 
ing a child. For almost a year she now underwent the 
ordeal of daily bath, instructicxi, and piano lesscms, but 
civilization had no charm for her and she returned to 
the family of her Neapolitan friend. It was in their 
house that she was introduced to the practice of table 
turning and soon was found to possess mediumistic 
talents. But the seances failed to interest her and after 
some time she exchanged them for laundress work. 

Somewhat later, it seems, she came in ccmtact with 
M. Damiani, an Italian medium of some reputation, 
and now John King appeared — the spirit gentleman 
and buccaneer whose acquaintance we have made in 
Mr. Koons' seance-room— to remain with her through- 
out her mediumistic career.' 

Eusapia was married at Naples to Raphael Delgaiz, 
a merchant of modest means and an amateur theatrical 
artist, whose store she helped to manage and from whom 

* FUmmarion, *'My9t€riou9 Ptyehic FaroeM,'* p. 67. 
'Carrington, **Eumfna PaUadmo and Her Phenomena," p. 23. 
' FUmmarioii, loc cit., and CmmDgUm, loc cit. 

* Mme. Paola Carrara's aooount, quoted by Carringtoo in Op cit., pp. 20- 
26 ei alibi pasnm, 

•IMd. 
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undoubtedly she learned various conjuring tricks.^ She 
never learned to read and write ; her language is that of 
the uneducated Italians, in addition to which she speaks 
a little French. When Professor Flammarion met her 
in 1897 she was "a woman of very ordinary appearance, 
. brunette, her figure a Uttle un^er the ZJ.Z height 

not at all neurotic, rather stout."* Mme. 

Carrara describes her as "a mixture of many contrasts. 
She is a mixture of silliness and maliciousness, of in- 
telligence and ignorance, of strange conditions of ex- 
istence Her appearance and words seem to be 

quite genuine and sincere. She has not the manner of 
one who either poses or tricks or deceives others." She 
is "outspoken, sincere, instinctive, to such a degree that 
however wonderful may be the tales she tells, they are 
true." Mme. Carrara finds her not ugly, but her face 
is marked by suffering and by the fatigue resulting 
from her seances. "She has magnificent black eyes, 

mobile and even diabolical in expression Her 

hands are pretty, her feet small." She seems to cherish 
her appearance. 

In the Annals of Psychical Science^ Mrs. Finch — 
its late editor — makes very bitter attacks upon Eusapia, 
saying that most of her sitters are deluded or 
"glamoured" by her mere presence, accuses her of erotic 
tendencies, and asserts that she holds her sitters spell- 
bound by the very fact that she is a woman. But Mr. 
Carrington rises to her defense, vehemently denouncing 
Mrs. Finch's attempt to sully her character.^ Her 
"erotic tendencies," however, can not escape the notice 
of one who reads the accounts of her seances. 

In her trance-state, which was usually light and not 
hypnotic, John King would claim to take possession 

* Carrington, Op. cit., p. 19. 
*0p. cit., p. 67. 

* July-September, 1909. 
*0p. cit., pp. 339 et Beq. 
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of her and through her lips would address himself to 
the circle before which she was exhibiting her powers. 
If we except John King's occasional admonitions, her 
phenomena were exclusively of a physical character, the 
most notable consisting of levitations, telekinesis, ma- 
terializations, and impressions of hands and faces. 

Professor Lombroso came to Naples in 1891,^ where 
he held sittings with her for the purpose of verifying 
current reports regarding the marvels she exhibited. 
Although loth to admit the spiritistic theory of their 
causation he nevertheless returned convinced that the 
phenomena which he had witnessed were genuine. His 
testimony led to new investigations, carried on by 
scientists and scientific committees for nearly twenty 
years. We shall return to these in greater detail in our 
chapter on Genuine and Spurious Phenomena. Her 
first set-back came in Cambridge in 1895 where all her 
marvels were declared fraudulent. But thanks to her 
Continental admirers and investigators she soon was re- 
habiUtated and after a series of successful sittings with 
eminent French, Italian, Russian and Polish savants, her 
case, which had been dropped by the Society for 
Psychical Research after the Cambridge exposures, was 
reconsidered by that body, and the investigating Com- 
mittee, composed of skeptics, pronounced a verdict in 
favor of genuine phenomena. After this new triumph 
Eusapia came to the United States, where, however, she 
failed miserably and was caught in flagrant fraud. Sub- 
sequent attempts to patch up her case were of no avail, 
and her New York sittings may be said to mark the 
sad end of her illustrious career. 

Physical mediumship of much the same description 
as that of Eusapia Palladino does not lack modem 
representatives. Among the best known mediums we 
shall menti(m Auguste Politi of Rome, whose phenomena 

* See M. Ciolfi's report in Annates det Sciences PaychiqueSf 181, p. 326. 
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were examined by de Rochas in Paris in 1002 and in 
Rome in 1904/ Sambor, who gave numerous seances 
in St. Petersburg between the years 1897 and 1902»^ 
the American, Miller, who in 1904 appeared in Paris,' 
and Mile. Tomczyk, who was studied by Dr. Ochorowicz 
in Varsovie.^ Francesco Carancini discovered his 
mediumship at one of Politi's seances, came under the 
observation of Baron von Erhardt in Rome in 1908, and 
in the following year performed in England before 
Feilding and Sir William and Lady Crookes and 
others.*^ 



Although scientific investigation had laid bare an 
overwhelming amount of fraud in spiritistic perform- 
ances, and in various theories had offered a more or less 
natural explanation of whatever could not be attributed 
to fraud, the vast number of Spiritists adhered to the 
old opinion of spirit intervention. This belief was 
elaborated and systematized by a great many writers, 
and the most complete account, probably, of the meta- 
physics of later Spiritism is to be found in ''The 
Mechanism of Man'' by Sergeant Cox. Cox attributed 
the phenomena to the extra corporeal action of the hu- 
man soul. Man, according to his theory, consists of two 
parts, body and soul. But the soul is material like the 
body, having the same shape, parts and magnitude, as 
a fact, a spirit is not and cannot be immaterial. But 
the soul is not grossly material, "Its substance is vastly 
more refined than the thinnest gas with which we are ac- 
quainted." It possesses will and intellect, and does not 
disintegrate with the death of the body. It is exempt 

* Flammarion, "Mysterious Psychic Forces,** pp. 368 et seq. 
' Count Solovovo in Annales des Sciences Psychiques, 1902. 

^ Annales des Sciences Psychiques, 1906, pp. 501, 591 et seq. 

* Annals of Psychical Science, 1909, pp. 271-284, 333-399, 515-533. 

* W. W. Baggally, "Some SittiDgs with Carancini" in Journal, S. P. R., 
xiv: 193-211. 
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from gravity and has the power to communicate this ex- 
emption to bodies. It can flow through visible 
"molecular" matter and has enlarged powers of per- 
ception dependent upon aerial or ethereal undulations, 
and so f orth.^ 

Other notions are found in the writings of Dr. Hare,^ 
who tells us that spirits differ from one another in 
destiny, and that they have a circulation system through 
which passes a fluid and also organs for respiration. 
Mr. Cromwell Varley ' considers thoughts to be "solid." 
But there is very little of the conmiodity among the 
Spiritists, and Cox's philosophy seems to have survived 
to the present generation. 

Trance speaking and writing have played an im- 
portant part in Spiritism as a religious movement, and 
the "inspired" writings of W. Stainton-Moses form its 
older Gospel. According to him the phenomena in gen- 
eral are ascribed to the spirits of the dead whose reve- 
lations are to form the basis of a future world-wide 
Religion.^ This idea is to a certain extent adopted by 
Myers, who makes its exposition the concluding chapter 
of ''Human Personality/^ But while Moses in his 
''Spint Teachings'' makes himself an exponent of 
rather free Protestantism, Myers' ideas have already 
abandoned even the most essential elements of Chris- 
tianity, and in this tendency he has been followed by 
nearly aU educated prophets of Spiritism. Perhaps no 
work dealing with Spiritism as a religious revelation has 
created more sensation than Sir Oliver Lodge's ''Ray- 
mond/' a product of the present war. Among our pres- 
ent major prophets Sir Arthur Conan Doyle takes a 
prominent place, flooding cheap magazines with sen- 
sational articles in which he with enviable dogmatic con- 

' Podmore, **8iudie9, etc.," pp. 35-36. 

***8pirit Manife8tatum9,** 

* Dialectical Report, p. 172. 

•Sec his "SpiHt Teaching9'*-'**U, A. (Oxon)." 
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viction extols vague and undigested doctrines at the ex- 
pense of the dark superstition of traditional Chris- 
tianity. The minor prophets and their various teachings 
defy enumeration. 



In 1855 there were two millions of Spiritists in the 
United States, twelve or fourteen periodicals were de- 
voted to the cause of the movement, lectures were given 
every day of the year and spiritistic circles were held 
day and night in nearly every city, town and village 
throughout the country.^ Since then the number both 
of adherents and of publications has increased. In 1887 
there were about one hundred newspapers dealing with 
the philosophy and phenomena of Spiritism, thirty of 
which were published in the English language — the ma- 
jority circulating in the United States — and forty in 
Spanish. 

There is no exact or reliable information concern- 
ing the number of adherents at the present time. Since 
the outbreak of the war the movement in its popular, 
religious form seems to have gained considerably in 
England where, if we are to believe recent accounts, a 
veritable frenzy of spirit consultation has seized those 
who have lost dear relatives and friends in the struggle.^ 



^ North American Review, April, 1866. 

* See "Spiritism in England" by Robert Mountsier in The Bookman^ 
January, 1918. 



CHAPTER II. 

Physical Phenomena. 

The phenomena of Spiritism may be classified in two 
groups, Physical and Psychical. In making this classi- 
fication we do not attempt to base ourselves on the 
cause or causes, whether claimed or established, of the 
phenomena, for the question of their source or sources 
will be the subject of later discussion. We merely look 
to their general, prima facie appearance as being of a 
physical or a psychical character, and classify them ac- 
cordingly. In this and the two following chapters, 
therefore, we shall attempt under proper headings to 
present the main and more typical phenomena as de- 
scribed by eye witnesses of repute, chiefly in the publi- 
cations of men and societies devoted to investigation of 
Spiritism. 



The Physical Phenomena appear as effects produced 
in physical substances and often occur in connection 
with external objects such as pieces of furniture, house- 
hold objects and human bodies. They may be said to 
be external manifestations apparently of occult agen- 
cies, mediately through some physical object or sub- 
stance. While they show considerable variation they 
may be separated into two groups, one of which includes 
mainly such effects as locomotion, counteraction of 
gravitation, and percussion — or, in general, the ap- 
plication of a seemingly physical force to objects, the 
other embracing phenomena suggesting a more pro- 
found alteration in physical nature or implying the con- 
veyance of intelligence by physical means. The 
phenomena of the first group consist in movements of 
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' inanimate objects, apport, change in weight, levitation, 
touches and sounds, while the second group embraces 
elongation, ability to touch burning substances, pro- 

'duction of inanimate substances, materialization, im- 
pressions, spirit-photography, direct spirit messages 
and spirit voices. To each group we shall give a 
separate chapter. 



1. Movement of inanimate objects. To this group 
belong some of the earliest and most conmion perform- 
ances of the seance-room, consisting of slow or rapid, 
sometimes violent, movements principally of tables or 
other pieces of furniture, but also of other objects of all 
descriptions, opening and closing of doors, and in gen- 
eral the upheavals known as Poltergeist-performances, 
all effected with or without contact with the performer, 
but not always without visible physical exertion on his 
part. The motive power either seems to emanate from 
the performer, who as in the case of Eusapia Palladino 
often becomes exhausted, or to be supplied by some in- 
visible agency. 

The commonest forms of movement of this kind are 
table turning and table tilting or levitation, which often 
constitute the initial stage of a spiritistic seance. The 
sitters having formed a chain by placing their hands on 
the table, the latter begins a rotary movement, which 
sometimes continues after the hands have been lifted a 
short distance from the surface. Occasionally the move- 
ment becomes quite rapid, the table dancing about on the 
floor. Table tilting has been described in the chapter 
dealing with the history of Spiritism.' Usually one 
end or comer of the table rises a short distance from the 
floor, remains for a few moments in the raised position 
and falls back. Less often the whole table is raised, 
first one end, then the other. This effect is more easily 

» Sec p. 22. 
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obtained when the hands rest upon the table, but re- 
markable levitations have been observed when the 
medium alone has held one or both hands above its sur- 
face. 

Mr. Sergeant Cox records levitations three inches 
from the floor of a solid mahogany table six feet wide 
and nine feet long. They took place in broad light, Cox 
and the medium standing on each side of the table, two 
feet away from it and holding their hands above the 
surface.^ Eusapia Palladino's seances afford many ex- 
amples of this phenomenon. With her, complete levi- 
tations are very frequent, the table rising 4 to 8, and, 
exceptionally, 24 to 27, inches from the floor.^ 

Some interesting photographs have been taken dur- 
ing experiments with table levitation. One made by 
M. G. de Fontenoy shows the table lifted twenty-five 
centimetres from the floor, the hands of two sitters 
plainly being seen on the table while the other two 
sitters are engaged in "controlling" Palladino, the 
medium, whose hands and feet, which are in full view, 
do not touch the table.* Another taken at Auteuil by 
M. Guerronnau gives an excellent view of a high and 
complete levitation without contact.^ Similar photo- 
graphs were taken at seances before the French 
Psychological Institute ^ and at sittings with the medium 
Politi held in Paris in 1902.® 

During experiments the writer noticed that the table 
— usually a large flower table — ^when levitated, in spite 
of his efforts, could not be pressed back to the floor. At 
the Palladino seances it was observed that pressure on 
the levitated table gave a sensation of floating on water 

»"W*at am If" quoted by F. W. H. Myers in Proceedings, 8, P, R,^ 
iz:269, foot note. 

' Flanmutrion, "Mysterious Psychic Forces" p. 154. 

'Idem, opposite p. 82. 

^Ideiii, opposite p. 174. 

*Flotiiiioy, **8jinritism and Psychology" opposite p. 270. 

* FUunmarioii, Op. cit., opposite p. 368. 
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or on some elastic fluid.^ On one occasion Professor 
Lombroso estimated that it required a pressure of 
twelve to fifteen pounds to force the table down.* But 
we have examples of much greater force being in 
activity. When a certain young boy played the piano, 
the instrument would become levitated. When two per- 
sons tried to prevent the levitation by leaning with all 
their might on the comers of the piano one of two things 
would happen: the levitation would take place in spite 
of their efforts, or the music stool with the player would 
be pushed back.^ Professor Flammarion, who saw the 
piano in question, calculated that it would require an 
upward pressure, in one case of about 165, in another 
of about 440 pounds to lift the key-board edge of the 
instrument.^ 

Movement of other objects without contact is a fre- 
quent occurrence in the seance-room. Furniture at a 
distance from the sitters will move along the floor in 
slow or lively gait, pictures will be torn from the walls 
and again be replaced, bric-a-brac will leave mantel- 
pieces or tables, dart about in the air or be placed in the 
lap or pockets of those present, burning coals will fly 
from the fireplace, and so on. 

At one of Sir William Crookes' sittings with D. D. 
Home a lath, two feet long and one and one-half inches 
wide, covered with white paper to make it more easily 
visible, was lying on the table, the sitters having formed 
a chain with their hands away from the table. The 
lath presently began to rise, first one end reaching a 
height of ten inches above the table, then the other end 
half this distance. For a period of about one minute 
the lath continued floating in this position, much like a 



^ Flammarion, Op. cit., opposite p. 5. Same sensation with Mile. Huet 
as medium, p. 37. 

* Idem, p. 144. 

*Thury: "Le« Tables Tournantea" quoted by Flammarion, Op. cit., p. 
275. 

* Flammarion : Op. cit., p. 275. 
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piece of wood on a smaU wave of the sea. It then 
gradually descended to the table, beginning with the 
lower end. The phenomenon was repeated and this 
time Sir William was able to reassure himself that the 
lath was not touched. Home sitting at least three 
feet distant from it.^ 

Another interesting phenomenon was produced by 
Home in Sir William's presence. A wire cage had been 
placed under the table and in this cage an accordion was 
held in Home's left hand which reached down between 
the upper edge of the cage and the top of the table. 
His right hand rested on the table. The accordion thus 
vertically suspended in the cage with its lower end con- 
taining the key-board quite free presently began to 
play and continued to do so after it had been lifted out 
of the cage and left levitated in the air without support. 
The experiment was repeated and this time the ac- 
cordion was left by itself in the cage, where it began to 
play while floating about unsupported.^ 

The Palladino seances were rich in phenomena of 
this kind. She always sat before the seance table with 
her back turned to the "cabinet," which was a comer 
partitioned from the rest of the room by means of a 
pair of curtains. The advent of phenomena was almost 
invariably heralded by an inflation of the curtain, giving 
the impression that it was pushed out by a strong gust 
of air from the cabinet. At times the curtain would 
protrude so far as to envelop the medium or one of the 
sitters. Various articles would now begin to move. A 
violin, a tambourine, a table, a bell or a book, which 
previously had been placed in the cabinet, would be 
thrown on the table, be pushed along the floor or would 
sail about in the air. Often considerable force was dis- 
played. The violin would be hurled upon the table, ob- 
jects would be wrenched from the hands of an experi- 

^ PtoceedingB, 8. P. R., vi:l 11-112. 
***Re9earches in £rptritiia<t«m/' pp. 12 et seq. 
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menter and returned to the cabinet, or pieces of furni- 
ture moved on the floor and upset. It is recorded how a 
chair weighing twenty-two pounds suffered this fate» 
how a big divan was seen approaching the circle, how 
a small table advanced towards Professor Lombroso, 
one of the sitters, who took it between his hands but in 
spite of his efforts was unable to hold it, and how a 
music Ikix was presented to the curtain where it was 
seized and thrown back, wounding a gentleman present 
by striking him beneath the left eye.^ 

Other peculiarities were observed in connection vnth 
these phenomena. A small table, a violin, a chair or 
other objects would approach one of the sitters, en- 
deavoring to climb up his legs. Occasionally the climb- 
ing would be successful and the object would place it- 
self in the lap of the gentleman in question. At other 
tinu*s they would climb and place themselves upon the 
table. Again it was observed how on approaching one 
of the sitters the small table would hesitate, seem to 
struggle iH'tween different desires and finally continue 
its course." 

Objects were often heard movnng about in the cabinet. 
Mnu\ Klauunarion relates the following incident:^ 

**lTp to the moment when the event that I am going 
to relate t(K)k place, Mme. Brisson had remained almost 
as incredulous as I, apropos of the phenomena, and 
she had just been expressing to me in a low tone her re- 
gret at not having yet seen an\i;hing herself, when, all 
of a sudden, the curtain behind Eusapia began to shake 
and move gracefully back, as if lifted by an invisible 
curtain band — and what do I see? The little table on 



• VuriouH rei)(»rt» on sittings with Eusapia Palladino in Paris 1898, and 
In Milan IH99. in Flammarion, **My8terious Psychic Forces," pp. 96, 125, 
98, 94. 97, lft«, W), 114. 

" VarioUH reports on seances in Naples and Paris, in Flammarion, Op. 
clt., pp. 99100, 14ft, 114, 126, 146-50. 

■ Mme. Flammarion*8 notes in Flammarion, Op. cit.» pp. 126-127; cfr. M. 
MathiiMrH report on seance Nov. 25, 1898, Ibid., p. 113. 
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three feet, and leaping (apparently in high spirits) over 
the floor, at the height of about eight inches, while the 
gilded tambourine is in its turn leaping gaily at the 
same height above the table, and noisily tinkling its 
beUs. 

"Stupefied with wonder, quick as I can pull Mme. 
Brisson to my side, and, pointing with my finger at what 
is taking place, 'Look!' said I. 

"And then the table and the tambourine begin their 
carpet-dance again in perfect unison, one of them fall- 
ing forcibly upon the floor and the other upon the table. 
Mme. Brisson and I could not help bur3ting out into 
laughter; for, indeed, it was too funny!" 

Movements of objects would sometimes follow 
Eusapia's or Prof. Flammarion's movements synchroni- 
cally, and the curtains were found at times to become 
inflated at the gestures of sitters.^ We shall find a 
parallel to this when treating of the phenomenon of 
sounds. 

Another variation of the phenomenon consists in 
movement of the keys of a musical instrument, without 
contact, often in a manner to produce pieces of music. 
We have mentioned Home's prestations with the ac- 
cordion. The phenomenon was reproduced by Eusapia 
Palladino. M. Flanmiarion was holding an accordion, 
just purchased by him, vertically suspended in the air 
with the keys down and near the medium, whose hands, 
however, could not touch it. After the lapse of five to 
six seconds the bellows began to be moved and at the 
same time music was heard. M. Flammarion now let 
go of the accordion, which remained "as if glued to the 
curtain." Once more it began to play, no one holding 

*M. Mftthieu's report on seance, Nov. 25, and M. Armelin's report on 
•eanoe. Nor. 21, both in Paris 1898, in Flammarion, Op. cit., pp. 111-113, 
103 et seq. 
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it, and while playing it moved to the middle of the table,^ 
An account of a piano producing music without being 
touched will be found in Flammarion's work to which 
we often have made reference.^ 



2. Apport. Apport of various objects into the 
seance-room is a rather frequently witnessed phenom- 
enon. It consists in an object being, as it were, car- 
ried by invisible hands from one room to another or 
transported from the outside to the circle of sitters. At 
times objects already in the seance-room are moved in 
a manner which gives the impression of conveyance by 
invisible hands. Dr. Spear tells how in the Reverend 
Mr. Moses' home on the Isle of Man invisible hands 
brought various toilet articles, etc., to the center of Mr. 
Moses' bed, arranging them in the shape of a cross, 
Moses' clerical collar forming the halo around the up- 
per portion thereof.^ 

At a seance held with Dr. and Mrs. Spear, Moses re- 
lates how the spirit "Dicky came and brought very 
gently an ivory piece of puzzle from the drawing-room." 
At Moses' request "he fetched another. After this," 
Mr. Moses continues, **I felt something crawling over 
my right hand (which Mrs. Spear held) and could not 
make out what it was. When a light was struck we found 
it to be a marker from Mrs. Spear's bedroom. It had 
crawled over my hand, and was placed directly in front 
of her, with the legend 'God is our refuge and strength' 
right before her eyes." ^ 

Similar phenomena are abundantly recorded from 
Palladino's seances. At a sitting in Paris in 1898 a 
cushion upon which a member of the circle was resting 
his elbows was suddenly snatched away from him and 

* Flammarion, Op. cit., p. 121-122. 
'p. 369. 

' Proceedings J 8. P. R., xi : 265. 
*Ibid., ix:311. 
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thrown against a mirror.^ At another sitting M. Levy ^ 
tells us how "a force" has been abusing M. Mathieu, 
another sitter, and while this gentleman "is complaining 
of the violence used upon him, we hear the sound of the 
tambourine, which is then quickly thrown upon the 
table. Next the violin arrives in the same manner. . . . 
I seize the tambourine and ask the Invisible if he wishes 
to take it. I feel a hand grasping the instrument. I 
am not willing to let it go. A struggle now ensues be- 
tween myself and a force which I judge to be con- 
siderable. In the tussle a violent effort pushes the 
tambourine into my hand, and the cymbals penetrate 
the flesh. I feel a sharp pang, and a good deal of blood 
flows. I let go of the handle. I just now ascertain, by 
the light, that I have a deep gash under the right thumb 
nearly an inch long.** 

A book held before the curtain was seized, and in like 
manner a cigarette holder which later was thrown into 
the seance-room through the cleft between the curtains. 
Twigs of different trees were carried into the room 
through the open window.® Another time a glass half 
full of water standing on a buffet out of reach of the 
sitters was carried in complete darkness and with greal 
precision to the lips of three persons present who drank 
of it.* A carafe is reported by M. Porro to have moved 
from one table to another, flowers were put in the mouth 
of a sitter, the carafe came to the mouth of the medium, 
who was made to drink from it twice — in between the 
two times it sank down to the table, where it stood up- 
right for a moment * — a guitar was lifted from the wall 

' M. Armelin's report on seance in Paris, Nov. 21, 1898, in Flammarion, 
Op. cit., p. 109. 

'Hit report on seance in Paris, Nov. 16, 1898. Ibid., p. 89. 

'M. Mathieu's report on seance in Paris Nov. 25, 1898, Ibid., pp. 113, 
112. 

M. le Bon's report on seance in Paris Nov. 28. Ibid., p. 201. 

M. Claretie's report on seance in Paris Nov. 25. Ibid., p. 99. 

* Report of M. de Siemiradski on sittings in Rome 1893-94, Ibid., p. 163. 

*In Op. cit., p. 182. 
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where it was hanging, approached the circle with great 
rapidity, making changes in its course; it then struck 
three blows on the forehead of one sitter, which became 
bruised, and came to rest very quietly on the table. 
Finally a heavy typewriter was brought from one table 
to another.^ 

The apparent passing of objects through solid sub- 
stances has frequently been reported from sittings with 
mediums. Among the objects brought into Mr. Moses' 
seance-room when the doors were securely closed we 
may mention a blue enamel cross, a snuff box, a candle 
stick, a biscuit, a pair of Sevres salad tongs, gravel, a 
marble statuette, a chamois horn, jSowers, seed pearls, 
a silver salver, large stones and various gems. 

Other peculiar phenomena of somewhat the same type 
were observed by Professor Zollner in Leipzig during 
his experiments with Slade 1877-78. Coins were taken 
out from securely closed and sealed boxes, and other 
things put into them, rings strung to a piece of catgut 
and sealed were freed and put round the leg of the table, 
knots were tied on an endless cord and a table laid it- 
self to rest under another table, stretched its legs across 
the floor and finally entirely vanished out of the room 
and returned from the ceiling.^ 

From the Palladino seances we record the passing of 
a book through the cabinet curtain. It was at a seance 
given in Paris in 1898, and we quote M. Flammarion: 
"Jules Bois presents a book before the curtain at about 
the height of a man standing upright. The salon is 
dimly lighted — yet objects are seen with distinctness. 
An invisible hand behind the curtain seizes the book. 
Then all the observers see it disappear as if it had passed 
through the curtain." Mme. Flammarion, quite skepti- 
cal about the phenomena and hoping to detect fraud 

* Reports on seances in Paris 1898, in Flammarion, "Mysterious 
Psychic Forces," pp. 109, 87, 113, 112. 

* "Transcendental Physics," pp. 50-51, 17-18, 90-91. 
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and unmask the medium, had gUded past the windows 
to the rear of the curtain. "Suddenly the book appears 
to her, it having passed through the curtain — upheld in 
the air, without hands or arms, for a space of one or 
two seconds. Then she sees it fall down. She cries, 
*Oh! the book: it has just passed through the curtain!' 
and, pale and stupefied with wonder, she abruptly re- 
tires among the observers." ^ 

In the presence of the Russian medium Sambor 
phenomena of still more astounding nature appeared.^ 
A chair was lifted from under its occupant and en- 
deavored to hang itself on the hand with which he was 
holding the medium. It then suddenly disappeared 
from that gentleman's arm and was felt pressing upon 
the arm of the narrator, the hand of which was holding 
that of a neighbor. When the light was turned on, it 
became evident to all those present that the arm in 
question had passed through the back of the chair. At 
a later seance the phenomenon was again produced after 
the hands concerned had been joined with a strip of 
cloth.* 



8. Change in weight of objects. This phenomenon 
was produced by Mr. Home, among others, before Sir 
William Crookes and a friend of his. Dr. A. B., all 
precautions against fraud having been taken. Sir 
William had fitted up an apparatus consisting of a ma- 
hogany board, thirty-six inches long by nine and one- 
half inches wide and one inch thick, one end of which 
rested on a firm table, the other being attached to a 
spring balance with self-registering index. The ap- 
paratus was adjusted to hold the mahogany board 
horizontally, in which position its weight was registered 

* FUmmarion, "Mysterious Psychic Forces," pp. 129-130. 
'Comit Petrovo Solovovo's report on seances in 1901 in Annates des 
Sciences Psychiques, 1902 — see Flammarion, Op. cit., p. 372. 
' Flammarion, Op. cit., p. 373. 
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to be three pounds. Home by placing his fingers on the 
edge of the board, which rested on the table, occasioned 
the pointer of the balance to descend and ascend several 
times. He then placed a small hand-bell and a card 
match-box, one under each hand, on the board, this in 
order to convince the investigators that he was not pro- 
ducing the downward movement by pressure of his 
hands. The scale now registered as much as nine pounds, 
or six pounds in excess of the original weight. Standing 
on one foot on the edge of the board, where Home's 
fingers previously had been held, Crookes who weighed 
140 pounds occasioned the scale to register but two 
pounds' increase. The experiment was repeated sev- 
eral times.^ 

Later Sir William altered the apparatus so that a 
vessel filled with water was placed on the edge of the 
board resting on the table, and the balance was furnished 
with an automatic clock register, showing alteration in 
weight in curves drawn on smoked glass.^ Home placed 
his right hand finger tips in the water, his left hand and 
his feet being held. The balance immediately registered 
an increase in weight, the lowest point reached corre- 
sponding to a pull of about 5,000 grains. The water- 
bowl was now withdrawn, and without any contact be- 
tween Home and the apparatus alteration in weight 
was registered.^ 

Not satisfied with the results of these experiments 
Sir William constructed a more delicate apparatus con- 
sisting of a horizontal board with a light lever, the 
shorter end of which rested with a vertical point on 
parchment tightly stretched across a circular hoop of 
wood, the longer ending in a needle which touched a 
smoked glass plate movable by means of a clock work. 

^Researches in Spiritualism^ pp. 11, 14-15. 
Mbid., pp. 33-36. 

' Ibid., pp. 37-42. For similar experiments, Thury and Gasparin, see 
"Des Tables Tournantes" and by Dr. Hare, "Experimental Inveatigations." 
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It was sufficient for Home to hold his hands on the 
side of the board (not on the lever) or above, but not 
touching the lever, in order to produce percussive 
sounds on the parchment and cause the lever to move up 
and down, which movements were registered in curves 
on the glass plate.^ 

Although under less exact control, Eusapia Palladino 
produced similar effects ; she would place her hands out- 
stretched one on each side of a letter weigher which then 
would register as if weights had been placed on it. M. 
Levy records how a considerable registration was ob- 
tained when her hands were held four inches from the 
instrument, and after it had been ascertained that she 
did not hold a hair or similar object between her hands 
(occasionally she would resort to this trick, pressing the 
top of the scales with the hair).^ The experiment had 
been successfully performed in I'Agnelas in 1895 before 
a distinguished assembly of scientists,^ and at other 
sessions in Paris/ 

During the sittings in Milan in 1892 a table was 
suspended by one of its ends to a dynamometer coupled 
to a cord which in its turn was securely supported from 
above. The end of the table being lifted six and a half 
inches the dynamometer registered seventy-seven 
pounds. Eusapia seating herself at the suspended end 
of the table placed her hands wholly thereon, one on 
each side of the dynamometer, which now began to 
show a gradual diminution in weight till it finally 
registered zero. When placing her hands under the 
table she increased the weight of its suspended end from 
seven and a half to thirteen pounds.*^ 



' **ReMearchea in Spiritualism" pp. 38 et eeq. 

'Report on seanoe Nov. 16, 1808, in Flammarion, "Mysterious Psychic 
Forces/* p. 88. 

' FlammArion, Ibid., p. 173. 

•Ibid., p. 198. 

* Ibid., p. 153. See also pp. 413-414. 
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4. LexHtation of human body. Still more remark^ 
able, perhaps, than change in weight of inanimate ob- 
jects are the phenomena of levitation as observed with 
certain mediums, notably D. D. Home, W. Staintcm- 
Moses, and Eusapia Pailadino. Sir William Crookes 
attests^ that ''on one occasion (he) witnessed a chair, 
with a lady sitting on it, rise several inches from the 
ground. On another occasion, to avoid the suspicion of 
this being in some way performed by herself, the lady 
knelt on the chair in such manner that its four feet were 
visible to (those present). It then rose about three 
inches, remained suspended for about ten seconds, and 
then slowly descended." 

Eusapia Pailadino was levitated in the same manner 
at the Milan sittings in 1892.^ Messrs. Richet and 
Lombroso were holding her two hands and the medium 
complained of suffering pressure under the arm. 
Presently, in a state of trance, she said — or rather 
"John King" through her — : "Now I will bring up my 
medium upon the table." A few seconds later the chair 
with the medium in it rose slowly and placed itself on 
the table, from where it again carefully descended to the 
floor after an announcement to that effect had taken 
place. A few days later the performance was repeated. 

Three times Sir William saw D. D. Home levitated, 
once sitting in an easy chair, once kneeling on his chair 
and once standing on the floor. On separate occasions 
he witnessed two children with their chairs rise from the 
floor, in broad daylight and under best circumstances 
for observation.^ 

The Master of Lindsay describes the following ex- 
perience with Mr. Home, on which he previously had 
reported to the Committee of the Dialectical Society:* 
"I was sitting with Mr. Home and Lord Adare and a 

^ "Researches in Spiritualism" p. 89. 

* Flammarion, "Mysterious Psychic Forces" p. 159-60. 

* "Researches in Spiritualism" p. 89. 

* Dialectical Report, p. 214. 
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cousin of his. During the sitting, Mr. Home went into 
a trance, and in that state was carried out of the window 
in the room next to where we were, and was brought in 
at our window. The distance between the windows was 
about seven feet six inches, and there was not the slight- 
est foothold between them, nor was there more than a 
twelve-inch projection to each window, which served as 
a ledge to put jQowers on. We heard the window in the 
next room lifted up, and almost immediately after we 
saw Home jSoating in the air outside our window. The 
moon was shining full into the room; my back was to 
the light, and I saw the shadow on the wall of the 
window sill, and Homers feet about six inches above it. 
He remained in this position for a few seconds, then 
raised the window and glided into the room feet fore- 
most and sat down." 

"Lord Adare then went into the next room to look 
at the window from which he had been carried. It was 
raised about eighteen inches, and he expressed his 
wonder how Mr. Home had been taken through so nar- 
row an aperture. Home said, still entranced, 'I will 
show you,* and then with his back to the window he 
leaned back and was shot out of the aperture, head first, 
with the body rigid, and then returned quite quietly. 
The window is about seventy feet from the ground." ^ 

On several occasions W. Stainton-Moses was levi- 
tated. Once he was lifted in his chair about twelve or 
fourteen inches from the floor, then floated from the 
chair, ascended higher and was moved to one of the 
ceiling comers of the room, after which he quietly de- 
scended. While this occurred he was not in the state of 
trance. As he approached the wall he placed a pencil 
between his chest and the wall, making a mark thereon 
for later verification of the phenomenon. The sitters 
declared themselves to have heard Moses* voice issuing 
from the comer of the ceiling.* 

'Podmore, **8tudie9, etc.," pp. 52-53. 

^Proceeding; 8. P. it., ix:261. Further instances Ibid., yi:119, 126. 
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5. Touches. Touches as of hands are often felt at 
dark seances, less frequently when light is admitted. 
The phenomena show considerable variations ranging 
from gentle touches as with a closed hand or contact 
with the palm or fingers, to heavy blows which leave un- 
mistakable marks on the victims. There may be a few 
scattered touches during a seance, again the frequency 
of their administration is sometimes greatly increased. 
Then, at times, there are violent pushes or strong pres- 
sure felt on different parts of the body. 

The touches may also take the form of pinchings of 
ears, cheek, etc., or some one present will have his hair 
or beard pulled. 

Professor Flammarion on one occasion "was struck 
several times in the side, touched on the head, and (his) 
ear was smartly pinched." He goes on to say:^ "I de- 
clare that after several repetitions I had enough of this 
ear pinching; but during the whole seance, in spite of 
my protestations, somebody kept hitting me." Sir 
Oliver Lodge ^ felt blows as if some one was striking the 
head, arms, or the back, while the head, the hands, and 
the feet of the medium were plainly in view or held apart 
from the portions of the body that were touched." And 
M. Victorien Sardou tells us^ that on one occasion he 
received a "blow with the flat of the hand, appUed in the 
small of the back, without hurting (him) at all, (which) 
was strong enough to make (him) lean forward, in spite 
of (himself), toward the table." 

More pleasant, perhaps, are the gentle caresses with 
which sitters at seances are sometimes favored. M. 
Pallotti several times experienced gentle strokes on his 
face, head, neck, and breast "by a hand which came out 

^ His Experiments with Eusapia Palladino in "Mysterious Psychic 
Forces," p. 73. 

■ Flammarion, Op. cit., p. 167. 

• Report on seances in Paris, Nov. 19, 1898, in Flammarion, Op. cit., p. 
97. 
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from behind the curtain." * But the spirits do not stop 
at such trifles. When the right ones appear there will 
be enacted regular love scenes with embraces and kisses 
according to ancient terrestrial tradition. 

It happened at one of the Palladino sittings in Paris 
in 1898 ^ that a certain M. Boutigny — who was affianced 
to the daughter of M. Pallotti — while standing before the 
curtain which gaped open by his side, aloud announced 
that he was being caressed very affectionately. The 
medium^ in an extraordinary state of agitation, kept on 
saying: "Amore mio, Amore mior Then she called to 
Pallotti, ''Adesso vieni tu/^ and hastening to take B.*s 
place he was kissed several times. For a moment he 
could touch the head of the affectionate Invisible. The 
medium was all the time carefully watched. 

But it is not always necessary to await the pleasure 
of the amorous spirits. Kisses may be had for the ask- 
ing, although the quality in such cases seems slightly in- 
ferior.' 

Touches are also felt as of a beard, of human hair, 
etc. At times the sensation is very distinct so that the 
person experiencing it can tell whether the beard is soft 
or coarse, whether the hair is that of a man or a woman, 
and so on. The hands which perform touches are some- 
times the large, robust — and even hairy — hands of a 
man, at other times the smaller, softer hands of a woman 
or those of a child. It has frequently been ascertained 
that the hands were quite different from those of the 
medium — or that the beard or hair was different from 
her hair — and on many occasions the touches have been 
felt when the medium's hands were reported securely 

' Report on seance in Paris, Nov. 14, 1898, in Flammarion, "Mytteriaua 
Ptychic Force;** p. 116. 

'M. Pallotti'B report on seance Nov. 14, Ibid., p. 115. 

' Flammarion reports from experiments with Palladino in Milan 1892: 
"One of us having expressed the wish to be kissed, felt before his very 
sumth the peculiar quick sounds of a kiss, but not accompanied by anj 
eootact of lips."— Op. cit., p. 161. 
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held — as always was the case with Eusapia Palladino, 
from the accounts of whose seances these incidents are 
gathered — and also exposed to fuD view.* The same 
phenomena occurred during sittings with Auguste 
Politi when that medium was securely inclosed in a 
sack.^ 

The hand has been felt ccHning out from the curtain 
behind the medium, or the blows or pinches have been 
administered through the curtain.' Again, hands wiU 
emerge from the curtain and then advance "so far as to 
touch first one, then the other of the company, caressing 
them, pressing their hands, daintily pulling their ears 
or clapping hands merrily in the air above their heads." ' 

M. Victorien Sardou records the following curious 
instant:*^ "You (Flammarion) disengaged your left 
hand from the chain, and, turning toward me, twice 
made in the air the gesture of a director of an orchestra 
waving his baton to and fro. And each time, with per- 
fect precision, I felt upon my side the repercussion of a 
blow exactly tallying your gesture, which reached me 
and which seemed to me to correspond exactly to the 
time necessary for the transference of a billiard ball or 
a tennis ball from you to me." 

Twice Professor Schiaparelli had his spectacles, which 
were fastened with springs round his ears, removed 
from his nose with greatest precision, and placed on the 
table before another sitter. This was accomplished in 
full darkness.* 

6. Sounds of various kinds are among the more 
usual occurrences of the seance-room. Mysterious raps 

^ See V. g. M. Brisson's report in Flammarion, Op. cit., p. 111. 

'Flammarion, Op. cit., p. 371. 

' M. Mathieu's report in Flammarion, Op. cit., pp. 116, 113. 

* Prof . Porro's report in Flammarion, Op. cit., p. 181. 

"His report on seance in Paris, Nov. 19, 1898, in Flammarion, Op. cit., 
p. 97. 

* Flammarion, Op. cit., p. 160. 
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constituted the initial phenomena of the spiritistic 
movement, and have ever since been popularly known 
as perhaps the most common means of communication 
on the part of the spirits. So far as messages pro- 
duced by rappings are concerned we shall return to 
them in another connection. 

At W. Stainton-Moses' seances there occurred a 
"great variety of raps, often given simultaneously, and 
ranging in force from the tapping of a finger nail to 
the tread of a foot sufiiciently heavy to shake the room. 

Each spirit always had its own distinctive rap 

and those sounds often took place in sufficient light for 
the sitters to see each other's features and .... hands. 
. . . These raps could not possibly have been produced 
by any human agency. . . ."^ Sir William Crookes 
thinks that the ni^e of "raps" gives an erroneous im- 
pression of the phenomena. He says:^ "At different 
times, during my experiments, I have heard delicate 
ticks, as with the point of a pin; a cascade of sharp 
sounds as from an induction coil in full work; detona- 
tions in the air ; sharp metallic taps ; a cracking like that 
heard when a f rictional machine is at work ; sounds like 
scratching; the twittering as of a bird, etc." 

The variety in these phenomena to which Sir William 
makes reference will be found with most mediums — at 
least of the class which is not obviously fraudulent. The 
many reports on Eusapia Palladino's seances gathered 
by Professor Flammarion' show a variation ranging 
from ordinary taps as if produced with a finger to 
powerful thuds and blows. They do not always pro- 
ceed from the table, but sometimes from the floor or 
from objects in the room.* Miss Fox seems to have 

'Extract from Charlton J. Spear's letter to Mr. Myers, Nov. 5, 1893, 
in Proeeedmg9, 8, P. R., ix:345. 
'"ReBMroKes, etc.," p. 86. 

• See "MyieriouB Psychic Forces,** 

* Ibid., p. 88, and M. J. Maxwell, "Let Ph^nomdnes Psychiquea** quoted 
bj Flammarion in Op. cit., p. 360. 
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been able at pleasure to produce them on any object. 
Again we quote Sir William : ^ 

"With mediums, generally, it is necessary to sit for 
a formal stance before anything is heard; but in the case 
of Miss Fox it seems only necessary for her to place her 
hand on any substance for loud thuds to be heard in it, 
like a triple pulsation, sometimes loud enough to be 
heard several rooms off. In like manner I have heard 
them in a Uving tree — on a sheet of glass — on a stretched 
iron wire — on a stretched membrane — a tambourine — 
on the roof of a cab — and on the jQoor of a theater. 
Moreover, actual contact is not always necessary; I 
have heard these sounds proceeding from the floor, walls, 
etc., when the medium's hands and feet were held — 
when she was standing on a chair — ^when she was en- 
closed in a wire cage — and when she had fallen fainting 
on a sofa. I have heard them on a glass harmonicon — 
I have felt them on my own shoulder and under my own 
hands." 

Eusapia Palladino obtained raps at a distance of ten 
feet,^ and similar incidents are referred to by Dr. Max- 
well as having occurred with different mediums.^ It 
should be noted that they are not always heard on an 
object but rather as if proceeding from within the same. 
This was adverted to by those who observed Palladino,* 
by Sir William Crookes,^ and by Dr. Maxwell, who 
writes,® "I have heard them on sheets of paper laid on 
the experiment table, in books, in walls, in tambourines, 
in small wooden objects, especially in a planchette used 
for automatic writing." He also noticed them in the 
wood of a pencil which was being used for automatic 

* ** Researches in Spiritualism^** pp. 86-87. 
' Flammarion, Op. cit., p. 88. 

'Ibid., p. 361. 

* See V. g. Flammarion, Op. cit., p. 88. 

* "Researches in Spiritualism" p. 88. 

* **Les Ph^nomf^nes Psychiques" quoted by Flammarion, Op. cit., p. 
361. 
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writing, carefuDy ascertaining that the pencil did not 
tap the table. 

Raps will sometimes occur following the gestures of 
the medium or of some one present. Eusapia Palladino 
on one occasion asked one of the sitters to lift his hand 
about eight inches above the table, and then made three 
taps thereon with her finger. The three taps were simul- 
taneously heard in the table.^ At the same seance she 
freed her right hand and beating four or five times in 
the air produced corresponding sounds on the tambourine 
in the cabinet. On another occasion while her hands 
were held her fingers executed the movements as if play- 
ing a tambourine, to which the tambourine in the cabinet 
accurately responded.^ 

Musical sounds occur less frequently than raps. We 
do not refer to musical sounds produced upon a musical 
instrument, for such are rather to be referred to as raps 
or as movement without contact. We shall have to con- 
fine ourselves to an account of some of the musical 
sounds heard during Mr. Moses* performances® in a 
room where there was no musical instrument. They 
were many and of great variety. Four types could be 
distinguished. First there was the sound of the "fairy 
bells,** "resembling the tones produced by striking 
musical glasses with a small hammer," and apparently 
issuing from within the table. Moses testifies that he 
"saw (the spirit) Grocyn making the sounds; he stood 
pointing at the table, and as he pointed the sound was 
made. Behind him stood (Benjamin) Franklin. As 
the power failed, Franklin seemed to put more into him 
by passes. He gradually faded, and the sound ceased." * 

* M. Antoniadi's report on seance in Paris Nov. 21, 1898, in Flammarion, 
Op. cit., p. 105. 

'Dr. Le Bon's report on seances Nov. 28, 1898, in Ibid., p. 101. 
■C. T. Spear's letter in Proceedings, 8. P. /?., xi: 346-347. 

* Experiences of Mr. Moses, seances Nov. 21, 1874, in Proceedings, 
8. P. R,, xi:69. 
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Next there was the sound of m stringed instrument 
akin to a riolonceUo. It was heard only in single notes, 
and used entirely by one spirit. The third sound was 
that of a hand-bell, whicfa would be rung sharply to indi- 
cate the presence of a certain spirit. It issued from the 
waUs, the ceiling, etc Finally, a sound, difficult to 
describe, but resembling ^tfae soft tune of a clarionet 
gradually increasing in intensity, until it rivalled the 
sound of a trumpet, then by degrees diminishing to the 
original subdued note of the clarionet, until it eventually 
died away in a long-drawn-out melandioly wail." It 
was always associated with a certain spirit.* 

Other noises are frequently noticed at seances. Mr. 
Moses records : ""a noise rather hke sawing wood," and 
another time,' ""little dropping sounds on the table 
which turned out to be minute beads. 



»HiB notes of Sept. 19, 1872, in Proceedings, 8. P. R., ix:285. 
'Experiences of Mr. Moses in Ibid. xi:59. 



CHAPTER III. 

Physical Phenomena. 
( Continued. ) 

In the preceding chapter we have dealt with that 
part of the physical phenomena which apparently could 
not postulate an in itself very complex physical opera- 
tion and it remains for us to make mention of those sug- 
gesting a more profound alteration in physical nature 
or implying the conveyance of intelligence by physical 
means. 

7. Elongation of human body. This phenomenon 
has been shown by a few mediums, principally D. D. 
Home, Heme, J. J. Morse and Peters. Lord Lindsay 
gives the following account of an elongation of Home 
which he had witnessed:' 

"On another occasion I saw Mr. Home, in a trance, 
elongated eleven inches. I measured him standing up 
against the wall, and marked the place ; not being satis- 
fied with that, I put him in the middle of the room and 
placed a candle in front of him, so as to throw a shadow 
on the wall, which I also marked. When he awoke I 
measured him again in his natural size, both directly and 
by the shadow, and the results were equal. I can swear 
that he was not off the ground or standing on tiptoe, as 
I had full view of his feet, and, moreover, a gentleman 
present had one of his feet placed over Home's insteps, 
one hand on his shoulder, and the other on his side where 
the false ribs come near the hip-bone." 

In 1900 the medium Peters was elongated in 
Rev. C. J. M. Shaw's house, Shaw and his brother sit- 

> Dialectical Report, p. 207. See also Podmore, "Modem Spiritualism," 
▼oL II, p. 269. 
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ting OD each side of the wiiHiiiM«^ bedding cbA one foot 
on the feet of Peters. Peters b^;an to swmy to and fro, 
then raised his arms and began to grow taller. Sud- 
denly his one arm was found to be six inches longer than 
the other, then the shcHter aim was elongated to match 
the longer one. In the meantime Peters continued to 
grow. Finally he collapsed and fell to the floor.^ 



8. Touching of bmrmmg smbstances. Among Mr. 
Home's phenomena one of the most interesting is the 
so-called fire-ordeal, consisting in Home's or one of the 
sitters' taking in his hand a red-hot coal without suffer- 
ing injury or pain. On one occasion, in the presence of 
Sir William, Home put his hand into the fireplace and 
'Very deliberately pulled the lumps of hot coal off, one 
at a time, with his right hand, and touched one i^ch 
was bright red." Then placing his handkerdiief like a 
cushion in his hand he put his other hand into the fire 
and ''took out a large lump of cinder red hot at the lower 
part, and placed the red part on the handkerchief," 
where it remained for about half a minute without burn- 
ing the linen.^ On another occasion, also in Sir 
William's presence, "after stirring the hot coal about 
with his hand" he "took out (from the fireplace) a red- 
hot piece nearly as big as an orange" which he enclosed 
between his two hands "and then blew into the small 
furnace thus extemporized until the lump of charcoal 
was nearly white-hot, and then drew Sir William's at- 
tention to the lambent flame which was flickering over 
the coal and licking round his fingers." ^ Lord Lindsay 
during seances with Home eight times held a red-hot 
coal in his hand without injury, when it scorched his 
face on raising his hand/ 

* See Podmore, Op. cit., p. 260. 

* Proceedings, S. P. R., vi:l03, 104. 
•Ibid., 103. 

^Dialectical Report, pp. 208-209. 
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9- Production of objects and substances. This 
phenomenon consists in what appears to be production 
of substances in the seance-room^ such as fluids^ scents^ 
lights, various objects and so forth. 

Scents of various descriptions were frequently 
brought to Mr. Moses' circle. There was musk, 
verbena, new-mown hay and "spirit-scent," an odour un- 
familiar to those present. At times liquid musk, etc., 
would be poured on the hands or handkerchiefs of the 
sitters, or heavy breezes of perfume would invade the 
room. At the end of a seance scent was often found 
oozing out from the medium's head, and the more it was 
wiped off the more plentiful it became.^ Mr. Moses ex- 
plains^ that "the scent is either carried, as it seems, 
round the circle, and it is then accompanied by cool air, 
or it is sprinkled down from the ceiling of the room in 

liquid form On certain occasions 

the scent is pungent and most painful if it gets into the 
eye. At other times it is harmless " 

But not only in the seance-room is the scent produced. 
Mr. Moses states' "that he has been walking with a 

friend into air laden with scent, and through 

it again into the natural atmosphere," and that he has 
known cases of scent having been produced and show- 
ered down in the open air. 

A phenomenon of equal interest present itself in the 
production of lights and luminous substances in the 
seance-room. At Moses' seances two kinds of lights 
were observed — ^the objective, which were seen by all, 
and the subjective, which were seen only by persons of 
mediumistic temperament. The former usually were 
like small illuminated globes, shining brightly and 

* Charlton Spear's letter to Myers in Proceedings, 8, P. R,, ix : 346. See 
alao Ibid., xi:32. 

* Proceedings, 8, P. R,, ix:271. 

^Proceedings, 8. P. R., ix:270. Showers of a fluid supposed to be water 
appeared during Prof. ZOllner's experiments with Slade in Leipzig 1877-78, 
a»d also fire and smoke; Podmore, **8tudies, etc,,** p. 71. 
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steadily and often rapidly moving about the room but 
never illuminating other objects. Again we quote 
Charlton Spear:* "A curious fact in connection with 
these lights always struck me^ viz., that looking on the 
top of the table one could see a light slowly ascending 
from the floor, and to all appearances passing out 
through the top of the table, the table itself apparently 
not affording any obstacle to one's view of the light. 
The subjective lights were described as be- 
ing large masses of luminous vapour, floating round the 
room and assuming a variety of shapes.'' 

At one of Moses' seances "a pillar of light, very 
bright and diffused, descended the centre of the table 
and passed round the circle, vanishing near the ceiling. 
It was like a flash of light at first." ^ 

At another seance Moses sat in the cabinet — being the 
bathroom closed off with a curtain — ^Dr. and Mrs. Spear 
and Mr. H. sitting on a sofa outside. The following 
then happened : ^ "Lights soon came, whilst I (Moses) 
was in deep trance. They are described to me as of a 
pale, soft light which was surrounded apparently with 
drapery. Mr. H. described it to me as a luminous 
crystal with a hand holding it. Mentor (a spirit), on 
being asked whether it was his hand, assented, and 
showed a gigantic finger before the light. There were 
about thirty lights. They flashed by with a comet-like 
motion at times, and then again stood at the opening, 
gradually fading away." 

The luminous appearances observed by Sir William 
Crookes bear a certain resemblance to those of Moses' 
seances. The distinguished physicist writes:^ 

"Under the strictest test conditions, I have seen a 
solid self-luminous body, the size and nearly the shape 

* Letter to Myers in Proceedings, 8. P. R., ix:345. 
^Proceedings, 8. P. R., ix:311. 

'Ibid., p. 314. 

* Researches in Spiritualism, p. 91. 
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of a turkey's eggj float noiselessly about the room, at 
one time higher than any one present could reach stand- 
ing on tip-toe, and then gently descend to the floor. It 
was visible for more than ten minutes, and before it 
faded away it struck the table three times with a sound 
like that of a hard, solid body. During this time the 
medium was lying back, apparently insensible, in an 
easy chair. 

"I have seen luminous points of light darting about 
and settling on the heads of different persons; I have 
had questions answered by the flashing of a bright light 
a desired number of times in front of my face. I have 
seen sparks of light rising from the table to the ceiling, 
and again falling upon the table, striking it with an 
audible sound. I have had an alphabetic communication 
given by luminous flashes occurring before me in the 
air, whilst my hand was moving about amongst them. 
I have seen a luminous cloud floating upwards to a 
picture. Under the strictest test conditions, I have more 
than once had a solid, self-luminous, crystalline body 
placed in my hand by a hand which did not belong to 
any person in the room. In the tight I have seen a 
luminous cloud hover over a heliotrope on a side table, 
break a sprig off, and carry the sprig to a lady ; and on 
some occasions I have seen a similar luminous cloud 
visibly condense to the form of a hand and carry small 
objects about." 

Lights were occasionally seen at the Palladino seances, 
but they were usually of an inconspicuous appearance, 
"like a will-o'-the-wisp, similar to electric sparks."^ 
These lights seldom lasted for more than a few seconds. 
They were mostly seen in the cabinet. There is a record of 
a luminous zigzag line shaped like a very tall N appear- 
ing on the curtain,^ again, of a pear-shaped gleam in 

*V. Sardou's report on seance in Paris, Nov. 19, 1898, in Flammarion, 
Op. eit., p. 97. 

'M. Armelin's report on seanoe in Paris, Nov. 21, 1898, in Ibid., p. 108. 
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the ceiling^ and of "a large white star of the colour of 
Vega, though larger and of a softer light, and which 
rests motionless for some seconds, then is extin- 
guished." ^ At Politi's seances there were lights appear- 
ing and disappearing in the air, some of which gave the 
outline of a curve, and two luminous crosses about four 
inches high.^ It should be noted that for the most part 
the so-called "spirit lights" did not give any radiation. 



10. Materialization. Apparitions as such are not 
proper to Spiritism but have always formed an experi- 
ence in human life. Generally speaking they consist in 
phantoms, be it of persons still living, of those departed 
or of beings recognized as angels, men, demons or simply 
as spirits of unidentified character. 

The apparitions properly belonging to Spiritism are 
of far narrower compass, being limited to what is 
claimed to be phantoms of the departed. They may be 
visible to several persons or to all those present, again 
they may be visible but to one individual in the company. 
iThe individual apparitions give the impression of be- 
ing of a subjective rather than of an objective char- 
acter, and would suggest hallucinatory effects in the 
subject rather than images obtained by sense per- 
ception ; be they what they may, their place is evidently 
among psychical phenomena. The same, undoubtedly, 
is true of certain collective apparitions. 

However, apparitions seen by all or several partici- 
pants in a seance are usually identified with what the 
Spiritists call "materialized" spirit forms, an expression 
which must be understood in the light of the spiritistic 
theory of the nature of the human soul with its astral 
substance. The materialized spirit form usually has a 
very human appearance, moves about the room, speaks 

* v. Sardou's report as above. 
'M. Armelin's report as above. 
' Flammarion, Op. cit., p. 371. 
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and at times even allows itself to be touched by the sit- 
ters. On more rare occasions there have been collective 
apparitions of far less material looking beings — ^the 
phantom being shadowy and semi-transparent. 
Whether or not such apparitions be objective, investiga- 
tion may some day show. In the present classification 
we judge only from appearances. 

The materialization phenomena proper consist in ap- 
paritions of hands, arms, busts and whole human bodies, 
sometimes transparent or luminous, sometimes most 
realistically life-like. To frequenters of spiritistic 
seances they are a familiar spectacle, and examples could 
be adduced ad libitum. But for reasons which later will 
be set forth, we shall seek our illustrations only among 
phenomena produced during well controlled seances. 
Sir William Crookes relates some instances of having 
seen hands,^ thus, v. g., "a beautifully-formed small 
hand rose up from an opening in the dining-table and 
gave (him) a flower," appearing and disappearing 
three times. On another occasion, ''a small hand and 
arm, like a baby's, appeared playing about a lady who 
was sitting next to (him). It then passed to (him) and 
patted (his) arm and pulled (his) coat several times." 
He goes on to say: "The hands and fingers do not al- 
ways appear to me to be solid and life-like. Sometimes, 
indeed, they present more the appearance of a nebulous 
cloud partly condensed into the form of a hand. This is 
not equally visible to all present. For instance, a flower 
or other small object is seen to move ; one person pres- 
ent will see a luminous cloud hovering over it, another 
will detect a nebulous-looking hand, while others 
will see nothing at all, but the moving flower. I have 
more than once seen, first, an objective move, then a 
luminous cloud appear to form about it, and, lastly, 
the cloud condense into shape and become a perfectly- 
formed hand. At this stage the hand is visible to all 
present. It is not always a mere form, but sometimes 

^ RetarcheM in SpiritualUm, p. 92. 
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appears perfectly life-like and graceful, the fingers 
moving and the flesh apparently as human as that of 
any in the room. At the wrist, or arm, it becomes hazy, 
and fades off into a luminous cloud. 

''To the touch, the hand sometimes appears icy cold 
and dead, at other times, warm and life-like, grasping 
my own with the firm pressure of an old friend." 

This description is significant in that it shows a tran- 
sition and connection between the phenomenon we have 
described under the name of apport, and those of ma- 
terialization and production of luminous substances. 

Similar phenomena are abundantly recorded from 
Eusapia Palladino's many seances. Faces and hands 
were often seen. Once it was a "small hand, like that 
of a Uttle girl of fifteen years, the palm forward, the 
fingers joined, the thumb projecting. The color of this 
hand is livid; its form is not rigid, nor is it fluid; one 
would say rather that it is the hand of a big doll stuffed 
with bran." "When the hand moves back from the 
brighter light, as it disappears — it seems to lose its 
shape, as if the fingers were being broken, beginning 
with the thumb." ^ 

Another time two hands were simultaneously seen 
upon the glass panes of a window which was feebly il- 
luminated from the outside. They "exhibited a rapid 
tremulous motion, but not so rapid as to hinder us from 
seeing the outline clearly. They were wholly opaque 
and were thrown upon the window as absolutely black 
silhouettes."^ Again, a white hand was seen between 
the curtains, above the medium's head, and at the same 
time somebody felt his hair pulled. One of the sitters 
saw the hand stretched out a second time, touching the 
shoulder of a gentleman present.^ 

^ M. Levy's report on seance in PariB, Nov. 16, 1898, in Flammarion, 
Mysterious Psychic Forces, p. 89. 

^ Flammarion, Op. cit., p. 159. 

' M. Armelin's report on seances in Paris, Nov. 21, 1898, in Flam- 
marion, Op. cit., p. 107. 
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One night in Milan pieces of cardboard painted with 
a phosphorescent substance ^ were placed on the seance 
table and on various chairs in the room. The outline of 
a hand was then clearly seen on the piece placed on the 
table while the shadow of a hand kept passing and re- 
passing over the chairs.^ 

We have already referred to the seance at which M. 
Pallotti and his wife embraced and kissed a being, in- 
visible to the rest of the circle and believed to be their 
defunct daughter on a spirit visit. A moment before 
the kisses were heard Professor Flammarion several 
times saw "the head of a young girl bowing before 
(him) with high-arched forehead and with long hair."' 

The silhouette of a young girl of slightly less than 
average stature was indistinctly seen at the lower end 
of the cabinet — the curtains having opened themselves. 
"The head of this apparition was not very distinct. It 
seemed surrounded by a sort of shaded aureole. The 

whole form of the statue stood out very little 

from the dim obscurity from which it had emerged ; that 
is to say, it was not very luminous." M. Le Bocain, 
who saw this apparition and in it thought himself to 
recognize his sister, asked it in arabic to identify itself 
by pulling the hair on the back of his head three times. 
Ten minutes later this was done.* 

We can not refrain from quoting the following from 
M. Sully Prudhomme's description of a seance held 
with Palladino in Auteuil in 1896:*^ "A dark bust 
moves forward upon the table, coming from where 
Eusapia sits; then another, and still another. *They 
look like Chinese ghosts,' says M. Mangin, with the 
difference, that I, who am better placed, owing to the 

* Sulphide of calcium. 
'Flammarion, Op. cit., p. 159. 
'Flammarion, Op. cit., p. 128. 

*M. Ije Bocain's report on seance in Paris, Nov. 14, 1898, in Flam- 
marion, Op. cit., p. 117. 
' See Ibid., p. 177. 
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light from the window, am abk to perceive the 
dimensions of these singular images, and above all their 
thickness. All these black busts are busts of women, of 
life size; but, althou^ vague, they do not look like 
Eusapia. The last of them, of fine shape, is that of a 
woman who seems young and pretty. These half- 
lengths, which seem to emanate from the medium, glide 
along between us; and, when they have gone as far as 
the middle of the table or two-thirds of its length, they 
sink down altogether (all of a piece, as it were), and 

vanish I murmur, 'One would think he was 

looking at busts moulded in papier-mache/ Eusapi^ 
beard me. 'No, not papier-mache,' she says in- 
dignantly. She does not give any other explanation, 
but says, *In order to prove to you that it is not the 
body of the medium, I am going to show you a man 
with a beard. Attention T I do not see anything, but 
Dr. Dariex feels his face rubbed against for quite a 
while by a beard." 

Katie King, the sister of John King, the ghost, has 
given us abundant material for the study of materializa- 
tion through the pen of Sir William Crookes, who con- 
ducted a series of experiments with her medium Miss 
Florence Cook, which he describes in his "Researches in 
Spiritualism/' At the first seances^ a back drawing- 
room was used as cabinet, i. e., it was separated by 
means of a curtain from the front room, where the com- 
pany was sitting. 

At the beginning of the seance the medium retired 
into the cabinet. "After a little time the form Katie 
appeared at the side of the curtain, but soon retired, 
saying her medium was not well, and could not be put 
into a sufficiently deep sleep to make it safe for her to 
be left. I was sitting within a few feet of the curtain 
close behind which Miss Cook was sitting and could 
frequently hear her moan and sob, as if in pain 

*0p. cit., p. 103. 
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I admit that the figure was startlingly life-Hke and 
real, and, as far as I could see in the somewhat dim 
li^ty the features resembled those of Miss Cook; but 
still the positive evidence of one of my own senses that 
the moan came from Miss Cook in the cabinet, whilst 
the figure was outside, is too strong to be upset by a 
mere inference to the contrary, however well sup- 
ported." 

On another occasion:^ ". . . . after Katie had been 
walking amongst us and talking for some time, she re- 
treated behind the curtain which separated my labora- 
tory, where the company was sitting, from my library, 
which did temporary duty as a cabinet. In a minute 
she came to the curtain and called me to her, saying, 
*Come into the room and lift my medium's head up, 
she has slipped down.' Katie was then standing be- 
fore me clothed in her usual white robes and turban 
head-dress." Sir WilUam then walked into the cabinet 
and found Miss Cook, dressed in black velvet, in a 
trance having slipped partially from the sofa. Three 
seconds elapsed between his seeing Katie and the 
medium. 

Later Katie was seen behind Miss Cook, who was 
crouching on the floor.* Sir William having on one 
occasion embraced the ghost Katie states that she ''was 
as material a being as Miss Cook herself."^ To make 
sure that Katie was not impersonated by Miss Cook, 
Sir William had a photograph of himself and Katie 
taken, and later, on the same spot of the floor and with 
identical arrangement of posture, cameras, light, etc., 
another photograph of himself and Miss Cook dressed 
like Katie. "When these two pictures are placed over 
each other," Sir William writes,* "the two photographs 
of myself coincide exactly as regards stature, etc., but 

• "ReMearcheSj etc," p. 106. 
«Ibid.. pp. 106-107. 

* Ibid., p. 106. 
•Ibid., p. 110. 
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Katie is half a head taller than Miss Cook, and looks a 
big woman in comparison with her." Other differences 
are noted in the breadth of her face and on several 
other points. 

The closing seance was very dramatic. We quote 
Sir William : ^ "When the time came for Katie to take 
her farewell I asked that she would let me see the last 
of her. Accordingly when she had called each of the 
company up to her and had spoken to them a few words 
in private, she gave some general directions for the 
future guidance and protection of Miss Cook" .... 
(she then) "invited me into the cabinet with her, and 
allowed me to remain there to the end." 

"After closing the curtain she conversed with me for 
some time, and then walked across the room to where 
Miss Cook was lying senseless on the floor. Stooping 
over her, Katie touched her, and said, 'Wake up 
Florrie, wake up 1 I must leave you now !' Miss Cook 
then woke and tearfully entreated Katie to stay a little 
time longer. *My dear, I can't ; my work is done. God 
bless you,' Katie replied, and then continued speaking 
to Miss Cook. For several minutes the two were con- 
versing with each other, till at last Miss Cook's tears 
prevented her speaking. Following Katie's instruc- 
tions I then came forward to support Miss Cook, who 
was falling on to the floor, sobbing hysterically. I 
looked round, but the white-robed Katie had gone." 

Sir William had observed Katie carefully, in strong 
electric light, and found certain differences between her 
and the medium, such as marks on Miss Cook's face ab- 
sent on Katie's, different colour of hair — Katie's was of 
a rich, golden auburn, and Sir William cut a lock of it 
which he kept — and so on. He says: ^ "I have the most 
absolute certainty that Miss Cook and Katie are two 
separate individuals so far as their bodies are con- 
cerned." 



^ "'Researches, etc.,*' p. 111. 
Mhid., p. 110. 
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A somewhat parallel ease to Katie King's is found 
in that of Bien Boa — ^the materialized spirit of an 
Oriental warrior in white draperies and with a helmet 
on his head, who appeared dming a succession of seances 
held in 1905 in a small pavilion belonging to the ''Villa 
Carmen" in Algiers/ M. Richet tells us that this 
martial phantom, which would develop from a white 
ball before the cabinet curtain, and disappear in the 
same manner, was in possession of all attributes of life, 
that he had seen it walk, and go and come in the room, 
that he had heard the sound of its footsteps, its breath- 
ing and its voice. It was successfully photographed. 

The medium was Mile. B. , the nineteen-year-old 

daughter of a retired army officer. 

Phenomena of this kind have been very frequent with 
mediums operating from a cabinet. It should be noted 
that when the medium remains — or does she not? — in 
the cabinet the exceedingly life-like phantom is pro- 
duced, whereas the nebulous, shadowy or transparent 
phantom is seen when, as in the case of Palladino, the 
medium sits in the seance-room outside the cabinet. 
There are instances of phantoms seen by one or a few 
individuals, appearing in a room without a cabinet. 
These, we tlunk, should rather be recorded among 
psychical phenomena. To draw a sharp line of dis- 
tinction between phantoms of the two orders would be 
impossible without involving preconceived ideas as to 
their production. 

11. Impressions in clay, putty or other plastic sub- 
stances of hands, fingers and faces have not seldom been 
witnessed at spiritistic seances. Such impressions are 
usually claimed to represent the features of a spirit, 
and so far as those of faces are concerned they at times 
strongly suggest the gargoyle rather than the species 
of humanity one is pleased to meet. 

* T%€ AnnaU of Psychical Science, Oct. and Nov., 1005. 
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The phenomenon is usually linked to niaterializa|kion 
seances and not rarely is the impression obtained inside 
the cabinet. It shows very little variation, and we sh^Jl 
content ourselves with giving a few examples from the 
Palladino seances. 

In the course of Professor Flammarion's experi- 
ments with this famous medium a tray of putty weigh- 
ing about nine pounds was placed on a chair twenty 
inches behind the cabinet curtain in front of which 
Eusapia was sitting. The chair then moved forward 
above the head of the medium and sitters and came to 
rest on the head of one of the latter whose husband re- 
ceived the tray with putty softly deposited upon his 
head. Suddenly Eusapia, rising, cries out, '^E fatto/* 
and, the lights having been turned on, those present were 
able to discover the profile of a human face impressed 
in the putty, a photographic reproduction of which 
shows a striking likeness with Mme. Palladino. It 
should be added that the gentleman on whose head the 
putty had been deposited had felt no pressure upon the 
tray to indicate that an impression was being made, and 
that a lady sitter immediately after the experiment 
kissed the medium upon both cheeks without perceiving 
the odour of linseed oil.^ 

We refer to another instance. It was at a dark 
seance, and Eusapia's head was resting heavily upon 
that of Dr. Ochorowicz, who writes : ^ "At the moment 
of the production of the phenomenon a convulsive 
trembling shook her whole body, and the pressure of 
her head on my temples was so intense that it hurt me. 
At the moment when the strongest convulsion took 
place, she cried, 'Ah, che dura!' We at once lighted a 

* Flammarion, ''Mysterious Psychic Forces,'' pp. 74-76; reproduction of 
the impression and photograph of E. P. opposite page 76. For other prints 
received at seances with the same medium see Op. cit. opposite p. 138, 
cfr. Flournoy, ''Spiritism and Psychologyy" p. 256. For other instances 
see Op. cit., pp. 22, 163, 184. 

*"The Externalization of Motivity** p. 406. 
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candle and found a print, rather poor in comparison 
with those which other experimenters have obtained — 
a thing due, perhaps, to the bad quality of the clay 
which I used. This clay was placed about twenty 
inches to the right of the medium, while her head was 
inclined to the left. Her face was not at all soiled by 
the clay, which was yet so moist as to leave traces upon 
the fingers when touched." 

The tray was then placed on the dining-room table 
near a big kerosene lamp and Eusapia, in trance, hav- 
ing remained for some moments at the table, moved 
backward into the adjoining seance-room, the experi- 
menters following her. "We had already got into the 
chamber," Dr. Ochorowicz continues, "when, leaning 
against one of the halves of the double door, she fixed 
her eyes upon the tray of clay which had been left upon 
the table. The medium was in a very good light: we 
were separated from her by a distance of from six to 
ten feet, and we perceived distinctly all the details. All 
of a sudden Eusapia stretched her hand out abruptly 
toward the clay, then sank down uttering a groan. We 
rushed precipitately towards the table and saw, side by 
side with the imprints of the head, a new imprint, very 
marked, of a hand which had been thus produced under 
the very light of the lamp, and which resembled the 
hand of Eusapia." 

Impressions of hands and fingers have also been re- 
ceived on paper blackened with the smoke of a lamp. 
The prepared paper was placed on the table opposite 
the medium whose two hands were held each by a mem- 
ber of the circle. Not only were impressions of fingers 
and of a whole human hand obtained in the lamp black, 
but upon request the soot was transferred to and rubbed 
over the hand of one of the controllers while the 
medium's hands remained perfectly clean. It was pos- 
sible to constate that the impressions received had a 
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striking resemblance to Eusapia's hands and finge 
the fingerprints being exactly hers.^ 



12. Spirit- photography. There have been few pro- 
fessional spirit-photographers of note, although, no 
doubt, the art has been practiced to some extent in 
private circles. Mr. Raupert in his ''Dangers of 
Spiritualism''^ reproduces four spirit-photographs, the 
first showing a cloud-like formation near the human 
image, the other three a more or less clear figure of a 
woman and a man draped in sheets. Others may be 
seen in H. Carrington's "The Physical Phenomena of 
Spiritualism."^ The following is a description of a 
photograph taken in Mr. Parks' studio : * "It was taken 
on a plate freshly purchased, and which had never been 
in Mr. Parks' possession. The plate had been prepared 
and placed in the shield, when a photographer who was 
present requested that it might be taken out and turned 
upside down before exposure. This was done, and, on 
developing the plate, a rude outline of a figure, com- 
posed of two busts, appears; the busts pointing in op- 
posite directions." 

Among spirit-photographs a certain number has been 
recognized as likenesses of deceased persons, but these 
cases are comparatively rare.*^ In 1874 Buguet took 
a photograph of Mr. Moses while in trance lying in hi* 
bed. Two exposures were made; the first — being thr 
first half of the plate — showed hardly discernible fea- 
tures, while the second gave a good effigy of Moses. But 

* Statement concerning the Milan sittings 1892, in Flammarion, Op. 
cit., p. 158. 

^pp. 67, 70. 72 and 74. 
' See list of Illustrations. 

* Mrs. Sidg\^'ick on Spirit-photographs in Proceedinga, S. P. /?., vii:270 
et seq. ; cfr. Human Nature, Apr. 1875, p. 157. 

* Mr. Moses in Human Nature, June 1876, p. 268, states that "out of 
some six hundred photographs wliich I have seen and examined, and of 
most of which I have heard the histor\% I do not know of half a dozen 
in which the expected form appeared." 
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a voice, which used to communicate with Moses, later in- 
formed him that the first picture was a photograph of 
the ghostly owner of that voice as he — or it ? — looked in 
life.^ 

There are some famous cases of this phenomenon such 
as the photograph taken in the library of D-Hall on 
the day of Lord D,'s funeral, which, on being developed 
six months later, showed the image and likeness of 
Lord D,* For literature on the subject see Mrs, Sidg- 
wick's article in the Proceedings.^ 

18. Direct spirit-messages. The original means of 
communication with spirits was found in the so-called 
rappings which throughout the movement have con- 
tinued to constitute the principal conveyor of messages. 
The raps may be taken to indicate an affirmative answer 
to simple questions, a series of raps to indicate a num- 
ber or, again, the alphabet system may be used, in 
which the receiver of a rap-message lets his finger glide 
from letter to letter on a printed alphabet. When it 
passes the letter which the "communicator" wishes to 
indicate a rap is heard and a note of the letter is then 
taken. In this fashion the message is spelled out letter 
after letter. Doubt or emphasis is sometimes expressed 
by faintness or vehemence in the raps. A peculiar form 
of rap messages is found in so-called "spirit-teleg- 
raphy." 

Spirit-writing, however, furnishes a more satisfactory 
means of communication than the rap-method. There 
are diflFerent kinds of spirit-writing, the various 
phenomena falling into two groups, direct and indirect. 
The direct writing, to all appearances, is performed 
without an intermediary, the spirits themselves produc- 
ing the script, whereas the indirect writing is performed 

^Proceeding; 8, P. R., vii: 287-288. 

"Podmore, "Modem SpiHtualiMm;* vol. II, p. 124. 

* Proceeding; 8. P. R., vii: 269 et seq. 
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through an intermediary, i. e., the medium, acting as 
amanuensis. We shall treat in this chapter of direct 
writing alone, the indirect properly belonging to the 
psychic phenomena. 

Direct spirit-writing takes several forms. The 
spirits write their messages either on a slip of paper 
placed in the seance-room, or on slates, or, again, by 
employing the planchette. 

The first kind of writing is very common, and was a 
frequent occurrence at W. Stainton-Moses' seances. 
In his letter to Myers, Mr. Charlton T. Spear writes:^ 
"Direct writing was often given, sometimes on a sheet 
of paper placed in the center of the table and 
equidistant from all the sitters; at other times one of 
us would place our hands on a piece of paper previously 
dated and initialed, and usually a message was foimd 
written upon it at the conclusion of the seance. We al- 
ways placed a pencil upon the paper, but sometimes we 
only provided a small piece of lead, the result being the 
same in both cases. Usually the writing took the form 
of answering questions which we had asked. . . .*' 

At a seance in 1872^ held by Moses in the presence 
of Dr. and Mrs. Spear a piece of ruled paper with a 
corner torn off for identification and a pencil were put 
on the floor under the table. Various raps and a noise 
"rather like sawing wood'* were heard and objects 
brought into the room, and at the end of the seance, the 
lights having been turned on, the paper when picked up 
was found to contain a message exactly following the 
ruling. 

At another seance Moses relates:^ "I had seen a 
veiled figure standing by Dr. Spear. Mrs. Spear could 
see the light, but could not distinguish the figiwe. It 

^ Proceedings f 8, P. /?., ix:347. 

'Sept. 19th. See Proceedings^ 8. P, /?., ix:285, with fac-simile of the 
meHsage. 

^Proceedings, 8. P. /?., xi: 32-33. 
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did not seem to move, and was apparently outside the 

circle, near the window cmi:aihs Presently 

distinctive raps came on the table, and 'Charles Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, I salute you,* was rapped out, 
Dr, S. questioned the spirit in French, and answers were 
returned correctly, A curious instance of this was as 
follows: Dr. S. intended to ask the name of Napoleon's 
mother, but by mistake asked for his wife's name. This 
was given, a response not to the mental intent, but to 

the spoken question Dr. S. asked for some 

direct writing on one of the two marked papers, and 
assent was given, *J'ecrirai, Taisez-vous !' Mentor 
controlled, and said that it was really the spirit of 
Napoleon, late Emperor of the French. They would 
write on the paper near Dr. Spear's foot, that being 
nearest to where the figure had been standing. After 
his control passed I was, as is frequently the case, clair- 
voyant, and described the face of the Emperor, his 
waxed imperial and moustache, his impressive marble 
face, and wound up by saying he was a 'regular 
Mephistopheles.' The form was just in the same place, 
and apparently could not come within the circle. Men- 
tor was at my right hand, and rapped clearly at request 
with his double knock. All this time our hands were 
joined, and remained so until the seance closed, and we 
found on the paper close by Dr. Spear's foot writing 
of which I append a facsimile/' 

There are many instances of writing obtained in 
languages supposedly unknown to the medium. Baron 
de Guldenstubbe obtained writing in Latin, Greek, 
Russian, French, German, English, etc., the writers be- 
ing spirits of greatest fame, such as Mary Stuart, St, 
Paul, Cicero, Melchisedec, Plato and Juvenal.^ 



* ^*1a Rtelit^ dee Espritfl et le ph^nom^ne merveilleux et leur 
^eriture direct," quoted by Podmore in "Modern Spiritualism" vol. II, pp. 
18S-189. 
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Sir William Crookes relates some interesting facts 
about spirit-writing.^ At a dark seance, Miss Kate 
Fox being the medimn, a Imninous hand came down 
from the upper part of the room, took the pencil from 
his hand and began to write on a sheet of paper. At an- 
other seance held in daylight a pencil, which had been 
placed together with paper on the table, suddenly stood 
up and advanced by hesitating jerks to the paper, where 
it fell down exhausted. A lath now began to move and 
apparently came to its aid, but in spite of their com- 
bined efforts the couple of them did not succeed in pro- 
ducing a message. 

Slate- writing came to prominence through Mr. Slade, 
who had many followers in the art, notably Mr. Eirlin- 
ton. The sitti,gs .1 which the writing i, pidnced o^ften 
take place in broad daylight and the script is received on 
an ordinary school-slate or on the inside of a double 
slate fitted with hinges and lock. Mr. S. J. Davey 
records the following experiences with Mr. Eglinton:* 
"I procured two ordinary slates at a stationer's shop, 
and these did not leave my possession during the seance. 
At first we obtained messages by simply putting a piece 
of slate-pencil on one slate and holding the slate on the 
table. After a while the force became stronger, and 
messages with various styles of writing were received. 
But the best test of all was when I put a crumb of pencil 
on the slate, and then put another slate over that ; hold- 
ing the two slates together myself, I then asked if I 
should ever become a medium. No sooner was the ques- 
tion asked than I heard the pencil within begin to move ; 
. . . . and in a few seconds three small raps were 
heard, and .... when I removed the upper slate I 
found the following message written in a clear and good 
hand. I was particular to notice that the small crumb 
of pencil was nearly worn out " 

* '* Researches, etc.,** p. 93. 
Journal, 8. P. R., 1886, p. 436. 
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At another sitting:* "Between the famous slate pre- 
sented to Mr. Eghnton by a distinguished personage, 
with a strong Brahma lock securely fastened by myself, 
we obtained messages in the well-known handwriting 
of (the spirit) Joey." Later at the same sitting mes- 
sages in Greek were given. 

Planchette-writing is done with a small, oval wooden 
board having a pencil stuck through a hole at one end. 
It is placed on a table with point of the pencil on a sheet 
of paper. Sometimes two or more, sometimes one per- 
son alone, by placing the hands lightly on the instrument 
will cause it to move, leaving writing or drawing on the 
paper. The following account is taken from the Pro- 
ceedings:^ 

"On January 28 last I called at the house of some 
friends; and on this occasion there was some planchette 

writing Some four or five of us sat around a 

table in a full and well-lighted room. The operator of 
the planchette was a lady; her husband was at the 

table DiflFerent communications were received 

by diflFerent ones at the table .... from different 
friends (as the Spiritualists say), who have passed into 
the spirit world." Among other messages received 
there was one from the sister of the narrator, who died 
in infancy and neither could have been known by the 
medium, nor had been in the narrator's mind for years. 
The message as written out by the planchette read: 
"Mr. Lewis, I am his sister, I am glad you came here 
to-night; come again (signed) Angeline." Examples 
of this kind could be multipUed at pleasure. 

Spirit-telegraphy has a certain superficial re- 
semblance to wireless telegraphy. The message is sent 
between two parties sitting in different rooms, one of 
which is in "rapport" with the operating spirit. At both 
stations the identical message is received, deUvered by 

^Journal, S. P. R., 1886, p. 437. 
* Prooeeding»f 8. P, R., ix:64. 
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means of raps resembling in sound the tickings of a 
telegraphic apparatus. The distance between the sta- 
tions is often considerable, messages having been sent 
between New York and Washington, The following 
is an account of an early instance, the medium being 
Mrs. Draper of Rochester:^ "On the appointed day 
the above-named persons convened; . • • . and as 
soon as order was observed, the question was asked, 
*What are the directions of Benjamin Franklin?' A. 
*Hurry; first magnetize Mrs, Draper.* This was done, 

The company was divided as follows: 

(five persons, among whom Mrs. Fox and Catherine 
Fox ) , in a retired room, with two doors closed between 
them. Mrs. Draper, Mr. Draper (two other gentle- 
men) and Margaretta Fox remained in the parlor. 
Sounds unusually loud were heard in each room by 
either company, as before, resembUng the telegraphic 
sounds. They were so unusual that Miss Fox became 
alarmed, and said, *What does all this mean?' Mrs. 
Draper, while her countenance was irradiated with ani- 
mation, replied, *He is trying the batteries.' Soon there 
was the signal for the alphabet, and the following com- 
munication was spelled to the company in the parlor: 
'Now I am ready, my friends. There will be great 
changes in the nineteenth century. Things that now 
look dark and mysterious to you will be laid plain be- 
fore your sight. Mysteries are going to be revealed. 
The world will be enlightened. I sign my name, Benja- 
min Franklin.' " 

One of the sitters in the retired room, directed by the 
sounds, now came in the parlor carrying the message 
received by his party. It was identical to the one re- 
ceived in the drawing-room, except for the addition, 
"Go in the parlor and compare notes." 

* Podmore, "Modem Spiritualism" vol. I, pp. 252-253. 
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14. Spirit voices. Spiritists often tell of hearing 
voices, meaning an "inner voice" not perceived through 
the air. This phenomenon, however, belongs to the 
pm^ly psychical group, the "voice" being but a kind of 
intuition. Spirit-voices, as we here shall employ the 
term, refers to clearly extemaUzed voices, at least to all 
appearances perceived with the ear. As in the case of 
apparitions there are two kinds of spirit-voices, those 
heard by all present, and those heard only by single in- 
dividuals in an assembly. 

The former kind occurs frequently with physical 
mediums, usually during more stormy seances, and has 
a close resemblance to so-called Poltergeist phenomena. 
We shall content ourselves with referring to Mr. Koons' 
pre- Adamite spirits who were wont to deUver speeches 
through a horn or a trumpet or confidentially to whisper 
in the ears of the sitters.^ It would be of no particular 
interest to describe this kind of performance in detail. 

The latter kind has a certain resemblance to appari- 
tions of phantoms, but occurs more rarely than these. 
It is found mainly in connection with psychic medium- 
ship; thus Mrs. Thompson occasionally perceives ex- 
ternal voices, which are not heard by those in her 
presence.* A certain lady, we are told by Mr. Myers,' 
could hear human voices and musical sounds by holding 
a shell to her ear. 



*See p. 22. 

* ProotedingBj 8, P, R., xvii:70. 

* ProoeedingB, 8. P. R., viii:492. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Psychical Phenobhena. 

The purely psychical phenomena of Spiritism may be 
defined as internal, intelligent and inmiediate mani- 
festations apparently of an occult agency, directly ex- 
pressed by the recipient. We call them internal be- 
cause, in so far as they have a source outside the recipi- 
ent, they are not conveyed to him through the channels 
of sense-perception; they are intelligent, because they 
convey an intelligent message, as it were from an in- 
telligent being outside the recipient to the mind of the 
recipient, or they even sometimes show an actual 
usurpation on the part of the outside intelligence of the 
control over certain faculties of the recipient naturally 
exercised by his own will. Finally, they are inmiediate 
in so far as they require — to all appearances — no 
medium of transmission between their apparent out- 
side source and the recipient. Their only outward ap- 
pearance consists in the expression given to them by the 
external faculties of the recipient. 

The phenomena reduce themselves to a few closely 
allied groups which we shall describe under the head- 
ings apparitions, automatic speaking and writing, and 
crystal gazing. It should be noted that they are not 
peculiar to Spiritism, for in their essential aspects they 
are ancient, varying in form and appearance as from 
time to time they have emerged upon the field of human 
experience. To a certain extent they are recognized in 
Mesmerism and especially in the life of Emanuel 
Swedenborg, and they are exhibited in quarters which 
disclaim any connection in their regard with spirits. 
We shall present here only such phenomena as are more 
commonly observed among spiritistic mediums. 
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1. Apparitions. Collective apparitions of more im- 
material looking phantoms belong to the rare phenom- 
ena of the seance-room. In dealing with materializa- 
tion we stated the difficulty in determining whether in- 
dividual cases of this kind of apparitions should be re- 
ferred to as physical or as psychical phenomena. Of 
course, the difficulty lies in determining — on the face 
of the phenomenon — ^whether it should be thought to 
exhibit an objective reality, or whether it should rather 
be regarded as a subjective reality — a hallucination in- 
duced from some source or other. The difficulty is 
naturally lessened when the apparition is seen by only 
a minority in the company.^ We shall present here 
two cases from Crookes' experiments with D. D. Home, 
which might be classified under either heading.^ 

"In the dusk of the evening, during a seance with Mr. 
Home at my house, the curtains of a window about eight 
feet from Mr. Home were seen to move. A dark, 
shadowy, semi-transparent form, Uke that of a man, 
was then seen by all present standing near the window, 
waving the curtain with his hand. As we looked, the 
form faded away and the curtains ceased to move." 

"The following is a still more striking instance. As 
in the former case, Mr. Home was the medium. A 
phantom form came from a comer of the room, took an 
accordion in its hand, and then glided about the room 
playing the instrument. The form was visible to all 
present for many minutes, Mr. Home also being seen 
at the same time. Coming rather close to a lady who 

'Certain phantoms of the Palladino seances were seen by a minority, 
fafut It thould be noted that they could be seen by anybody looking from 
a particnlar part of the seance-room. This fact we think would indicate 
tlieir real objectivity, and that they were visible only from certain parts 
oi the room. We have consequently classified these phenomena as 
physical. 

**'R€9earche9, etc.,*' p. 94. 
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was sitting apart from the rest of the company, she 
gave a slight cry, upon which it vanished." 

Another example of collective apparition occurred in 
the house of Mr, Z. where W. L. had been in service as 
butler for half a year. During this time he on several 
occasions had seen a certain ghost dressed in brown gar- 
ments with two tassels at the side. One evening Mr. 
and Mrs. Z. with a few friends tried table-turning, and 
W. L. entering the room in which they were sitting 
again saw the same ghost. ''The spirit conmiunicating 
through the table then promised to appear at 11 p. m. 
one evening in the drawing-room, and W. L. was re- 
quested to be present. The gas was turned low and the 
drawing-room door left open. As the clock struck 11, 
*it' walked slowly in.** The dress was the same as seen 
by W. L. before, apparently of Japanese flowered silk. 
••W f«e was ha^Lf-loofeng. wSh . long thin nose; 
the hair fair and hanging over the shoulders.** When 
the gas was turned on the phantom disappeared. Later 
it indicated to W. L. a spot in the cellar where a treasure 
was hidden. Investigation failed, however, to reveal 
the treasure. Among the seven persons present only 
three saw the figure which appeared at the seances on 
four separate occasions.^ 

Individual apparitions are sometimes seen by 
mediums, both physical and psychical. This was often 
the case with Moses, and we have already related how in 
connection with the production of "fairy bells" he saw 
the spirit "Grocyn making the sounds; he stood point- 
ing at the table, and as he pointed the sound was made." 
He also saw the spirit of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
who benevolently produced his autograph with pencil 
and paper. 

^Podmore, "Sttidies, etc.," pp. 314-315. 
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Mrs. Thompson/ the famous psychic, frequently 
sees spirits standing in the room, who sometimes, though 
not always, indicate their identity. At times these 
figures form life-size scenes. Thus, on a certain oc- 
casion, a glove-fight witnessed by Frederic Myers' 
son at Eaton was partially reproduced by figures ap- 
pearing behind him. 



2. Automatic speaking and writing constitute by 
far the most important and interesting of the psychical 
phenomena. Both usually occur in trance, in which 
state apparently other personalities than the normal 
waking medium control his body and use his organs of 
speech or employ his hand for writing, thereby showing 
Imowledge of facts which the medium could not have 
obtained by ordinary means. The phenomena in ques- 
tion are of the utmost importance not only as being the 
chief means of alleged communication with the de- 
parted, but, above all, as constituting the channels 
through which the spiritistic revelation is given to the 
world. 

W. Stainton-Moses while in trance would deliver 
spoken messages purporting to come from spirits. 
These were taken down usually by Dr. Spear, who al- 
most constantly was present at his seances. His auto- 
matic writing for the most part took place in the wak- 
ing state, and for a description we shall refer to the fol- 
lowing quotation from his "Spirit Teachings:"^ 

"Automatic writing is a well-known method of com- 
munication with the invisible world of what we loosely 
call spirit. I use that word as the most intelligible to 
my readers, though I am well aware that I shall be 
told that I ought not to apply any such term to many 
of the imseen beings who communicate with earth, of 

» F. W. H. Myers in Proceeding»f 8. P. R,, xvii:70. 
*See Preface to that work. 
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whom we hear much and often as being the reliqviae of 
hmnanity, the shells of what were once men. It is no 
part of my business to enter into this ghost question. 
My interlocutors call themselves spirits, perhaps be- 
cause I so call them, and spirits they are to me for my 
present purposes/* 

He then goes on to tell how messages began to be 
written a year after his introduction to Spiritism, and 
how automatic writing has great advantages over other 
forms of messages, as being quicker and leaving a per- 
manent record. He procured a pocket book which, for 
this purpose, he always carried with him. He con- 
tinues : 

"I soon found that writing flowed more easily when 
I used a book that was permeated with the psychic aura ; 
just as raps were more easily heard on a table that has 
been frequently used for the purpose, and as phenomena 
occur most readily in the medium's own room." 

"At first the writing was very small and irregular, 
and it was necessary for me to write slowly and 
cautiously, and to watch the hand, following the lines 

with my eye In a short time, however, I 

found that I could dispense with these precautions. The 
writing, while becoming more and more minute, became 
at the same time very regular and beautifully formed. 
. . . . The answers to my questions (written at the 
top of the page) were paragraphed and arranged as if 
for the press, and the name of God was always written 
in capitals and slowly, and, as it seemed, reverentially. 
The subject matter was always of a pure and elevated 
character, much of it being of personal application, in- 
tended for my own guidance and direction. I may say 
that throughout the whole of these written communica- 
tions there is no flippant message, no at- 
tempt at jest, no vulgarity or incongruity, no false or 
misleading statement, so far as I know or could dis- 
cover; nothing incompatible with the avowed object. 
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again and again repeated, of instruction, enlightenment, 
and guidance by spirits fitted for the task." 

The various controlling spirits showed their indi- 
viduality in handwriting as well as in literary style. 
Moses says, "I could tell at once who was writing by the 
mere characteristics of the caUgraphy/' When spirits 
appeared who were unable to produce script they em- 
ployed "Rector" as an intermediary, 

"The circumstances under which the messages were 
written were infinitely varied. As a rule it was neces- 
sary that I should be isolated, and the more passive my 
mind the more easy the communications. But I have 
received messages under all sorts of conditions." .... 

"It is an interesting subject for speculation. 
Whether my own thoughts entered into the subject mat- 
ter of the communications, I took extraordinary pains 
to prevent any such admixture. At first the writing was 
slow, and it was necessary for me to follow it with my 
eye, but even then the thoughts were not my thoughts. 
Very soon the messages assumed a character of which I 
had no doubt whatever that the thought was opposed to 
my own. But I cultivated the power of occupying my 
mind with other things during the time that the writ- 
ing was going on, and was able to read an abstruse 
book, and follow out a line of close reasoning while the 
message was written with unbroken regularity. Mes- 
sages so written extended over many pages, and in their 
course there is no correction, no fault in composition, 
and often a sustained vigor and beauty of style." 

The mass of ideas contained in the writing not only 
conveyed opinions opposed to those of Mr. Moses, but 
clear and definite information regarding things un- 
known to him. He could not command the writing, but 
had to follow impulses. "Where the messages were in 
regular course," he writes, "I was accustomed to devote 
the first hour of each day to sitting for their reception. 
I rose early, and the beginning of the day was spent. 
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in a room that I used for no other purpose, in what was 
to all intents and purposes a religious service. These 
writings frequently came then, but I could by no means 
reckon upon them." 

The following is an account of "Rector" quoting 
from a book unknown to Mr. Moses : ^ 

Q. Can you read? 

A. "No, friend, I can not, but Zachary Gray can, 
and Rector. I am not able to materialize myself, or to 
command the elements." 

Q. Are either of those spirits here? 

A. "I will bring one by and by. I will send . . . . 
Rector is here." 

Q. I am told you can read. Is that so? Can you 
read a book? 

A. (Spirit handwriting changed.) "Yes, friend, 
with difficulty." 

Q. Will you write for me the last line of the first 
book of the ^neid ? 

A. "Wait — Onmibus errantem terris et fluctibus 
aestas." (This was right.) 

Q. Quite so. But I might have known it. Can you 
go to the book case, take the last book but one on the 
second shelf, and read me the last paragraph of the 
ninety-fourth page ? I have not seen it and do not even 
know its name. 

A. "I will curtly prove by a short historical narra- 
tive, that Popery is a novelty and has gradually arisen 
or grown up since the primitive and pure time of Chris- 
tianity, not only since the apostolic age, but even since 
the lamentable union of kirk and state by Constantine." 

(The book on examination proved to be a queer one 
called ''Roger's Antipopopriestian, an attempt to 
liberate and purify Christianity from Popery, Politi- 

' Proceedings, 8. P. R.y xi: 106-107. 
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kirkality, and Priestrule/' The extract given above 
was accurate, but the word "narrative" substituted for 
"account/*) 

Q. How came I to pitch upon so appropriate a 
sentence ? 

A. "I know not, my friend. It was by coincident. 
The word was changed by error, I knew it when it 
was done, but would not change," 

Q. How do you read? You wrote more slowly, 
and by fits and starts. 

A. "I wrote what I remembered, and then I went 
for more. It is a special effort to read, and useful only 
as a test. Your friend was right last night; we can 
read, but only when conditions are very good. We will 
read once again, and write and then impress you of the 
book: — *Pope is the last great writer of that school of 
poetry, the poetry of the intellect, or rather of the in- 
tellect mingled with fancy.' That is truly written. Go 
and take the eleventh book on the same shelf. (I took 
a book called "Poetry, Romance, and Rhetoric/') It 
will open at the page for you. Take it and read, and 
recognize our power, and the permission which the great 
and good God gives us, to show you of our power over 
matter. To Him be glory. Amen." 

(The book opened at page 145, and there was the 
quotation perfectly true. I had not seen the book be- 
fore; certainly had no idea of its contents.) 



It is to be remembered that Rector often constitutes 
the intermediary through whom other spirits purport to 
communicate. Mr. Moses was satisfied with the identity 
of many of these spirits, proof of which he sets forth in 
his ''Spirit Identity'' published in 1879.' Out of the 
great mass of script we quote the following case which 

^See ProceedingM, 8. P. R., xi:69 et seq. 
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was described by Mr. Moses to Edmund Gumey and 
Frederic Myers, while it was still fresh, on their first 
meeting with him in 1874.^ 

"On the evening of April 8th, 1874, while at Bedford 
with his father and mother, Mr. Moses, who had been 
receiving messages about ancient religions during the 
day, began to ask a question. *I should 1 — -,' when 
a meaningless drawing was made in place of intended 
words." 

Q. What is all that? And why was I stopped? 

A. "A spirit wishes to communicate, and we ai^ 
commanded to permit her. She is not able to write with 
ease, but will communicate through us. Her name is 
Fanny Westoby. Do you know the name?" 

Q. I do not remember. 

A. "Your mother knows her well. She is a cousin 
of hers. She passed from your earth May 15th last." 

Q. Was she married? 

A. "Yes, her maiden name was Kirkham." 

Q. Fanny Kirkham. Yes, I have a dim remem- 
brance. She used to live at Markby. 

A. "She says that she was bom in Alford, in the 
house now occupied by Sam Stevenson. She then lived 
at Markby, and, having married, at Belchford. She 
passed away at Horncastle, at 68 years of age. You do 
not remember her, when, in the year 1845, you went to 
see her at Markby. Her mother, Elizabeth Kirkham, 
was then just released from a lingering illness, and your 
mother had gone to condole with her cousin. You were 
taken round the farm, and rode on a goat (she is 
anxious on this point), and she threw you in sport into 
a heap of wheat which was being threshed. The result 
was that you were severely bitten by the harvest bug. 
She is very anxious that you should recall this to your 
mother." 



* Book VIII, pp. 78-83; cfr. Myers, "Human Personality" vol. II, pp. 
699-600. 
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Q. I will. But is it wise? 

A. "You will not be able to induce her to search 
into this matter, but you may satisfy yourself that 
what is said is true." 

Q. Has she any message? 

A. "She says, *I lost much of my opportunity for 
progress through the gratification of bodily appetite, 
which cast me back. My course of progress is yet to 
come. I find my present life not very different from 
yours. I am nearly the same. I wish I could influence 
Mary, but I can't get near her.' " 

Q. Can she assure me that she is F. W. ? 

A. "She can give you no further evidence. Stay, 
ask your father about Donnington and the trap-door." 

Q. I have not the least idea what she means. All 
the better. I will ask. Any more? Is she happy? 

A. "She is as happy as may be in her present state." 

Q. How did she find me out? 

A. "She came by chance, hovering near her friend 
(i. e., Mrs. Moses), and discovered that she could com- 
municate. She will return now." 

Q. Can I help her? 

A. "Yes, pray. She and all of us are helped when 
you devote your talents willingly to aid us." 

Q. What do you mean? 

A. "In advocating and advancing our mission with 
care and judgment. Then we are permeated with joy. 
May the Supreme bless you." "+Rector." 

The exact particulars of the communication as re- 
lating to Fanny Westoby and the trap-door were veri- 
fied by Mr. and Mrs. Moses, and her death was also 
verified in the Register of Deaths. 

A rather striking message received by Mr. Moses is 
related by Frederic Myers ^ whose knowledge of the 

^ "Huwwn PersonaUiy," vol. II, pp. 230-234, and Proceeding; 8. P. R.^ 
xi:06 et teq. 
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soi'disant communicator and of incidents in the case 
renders it the more interesting. At the death of Mr. 
Moses one of his MS. books marked "Private Matter" 
was placed in Myers' hands. The pages were gmnmed 
down and when opening them he found a brief piece 
of writing entirely characteristic of a certain person of 
his former acquaintance whom he designated as 'Lady 
Abercromby,' and who had died some twenty-five years 
previously. This note was found to form the conclusicm 
of a series of writing signed by Mentor and Rector and 
beginning with some obsciu*e drawings, apparently 
representing the fli^t of a bird. The communication 
began in answer to a written question as to the meaning 
of the drawings: 

A. "It is a spirit who has but just quitted the body. 
Blanche Abercromby in the flesh. I have brought her. 
No more. M." 

No further reply was given. There was a note indi- 
cating that the message had been received on a certain 
Sunday night about midnight. On the following Mon- 
day morning the message was continued : 

Q. I wish for information about last night. Is that 
true? Was it Mentor? 

A. "Yes, good friend, it was Mentor, who took pity 
on a spirit that was desirous to reverse former errors. 
She desires us to say so. She was ever an inquiring 
spirit, and was called suddenly from your earth. She 
will rest anon. One more proof has been now given of 
continuity of existence. Be thankful and meditate with 
prayer. Seek not more now, but cease. We do not 
wish you to ask any questions now. 

+I:S:D:X Rector." 

A week later more script appeared in which the con- 
ditions causing the presence of spirits was discussed. 
This is also signed by Rector. And a few days later the 
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writing which first drew Myers' attention, and which ex- 
hibited the handwriting of 'Lady Abercromby :' 

A. "A spirit who has before communicated will 
write for you herself. She will then leave you, having 
given the evidence that is required." 

"I should much like to speak more with you, but it 
is not permitted. I know but little yet. I have much, 
much to learn. — Blanche Abercromby." 

"It is like my writing as evidence to you." 

First it must be noted that Moses hardly knew the 
lady in question, having met her only at a few seances. 
He could have had no knowledge of her death which oc- 
curred about 200 miles from London in the afternoon 
the same Sunday on which the first script appeared, and 
was announced for the first time in the following Mon- 
day's Times. Her handwriting was clearly recognized 
by Myers, and its identity and that of the script veri- 
fied by her son and others. 

We shall now pass to Mrs. Piper's automatic utter- 
ances and script as being fairly typical of the best pro- 
duction of automatism. She will fall into a trance for 
the duration of which she is "controlled" apparently by 
other intelligences than her own normal waking Self, 
and these utilize her bodily organs of speech or employ 
her hand for writing, showing a knowledge which is 
beyond what she could obtain by ordinary means. 
Furthermore, they present themselves as distinct per- 
scmalities purporting to be the spirits of departed hu- 
man beings speaking from their own memory and ex- 
perience or conveying messages from friends of the 
sitters, now departed from earthly life and living in the 
beyond. 

Phinuit, Mrs. Piper's earliest control, exclusively em- 
ployed her voice for his communications. While in con- 
trol he would most vividly exhibit his own personality, 
not only in style of language which was that of a French- 
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mmn speaking EnglislL but also in Toioe which was his 
own and not that of the normal Mrs. Piper. The 
trance-utterances, thcn« cfistincthr belong to Phinuit — 
be he spirit, secondary personality, or a manifestation of 
Mrs. Piper^s subhmmal self — and will consequently be. 
referred to as his, not the medium's. 

The sitters were usually, in so far as could be as- 
certained, previously unknown to Mrs. Piper, and they 
were never introduced to her by their real names, and 
consequently, at least during first sittings, it would be 
impossibk for her to draw on ordinary sources of in- 
formation. The seance would usuaUv take the form of 
a dialogue between Phinuit and the sitter in which he 
would make mention of the latter's relatives and friends, 
and answer questions regarding than. Often he would 
enumerate the various manbers of the sitter's family, 
give an account of their full name and relationship, 
their character, features, dress, occupation and inci- 
dents in their life. There would be information regard- 
ing? the living as well as those departed, in both cases 
given with equal vividness, accuracy and copiousness of 
detail. Phinuit would act as a narrator, and only in 
rare cases would he give place to some one departed al- 
lowing him or her to speak through his medium. He 
would tell of the present condition of the departed — 
what thev now looked like, wherewith thev were oc- 
cupied, whether they were happy and so forth. 

At times the statements were perfectly clear, and 
given in a straight-forward manner without hesitation, 
and this especially when a letter from or an object which 
had been in possession of or in contact with the subject 
under discussion was presented to Phinuit, who would 
hold it against his medium's forehead. Some state- 
ments, on the other hand, were rather confused, and 
while making them he would allow himself considerable 
fishing. Again, some statements would be correct even 
in detail, while others in certain details or even as to their 
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whole substance were found quite incorrect and some- 
times unintelligible.^ 

The G. P., or George Pelham, control^ which intro- 
duced writing in the place of speaking, appeared in 
1892. The person designated by this assumed name 
was a young lawyer well known to Dr. Hodgson, who 
had used to discuss with him questions of philosophy, 
and especially that of the possibihty of future Uf e which 
G. P. could not accept. Before his death in 1892, which 
was known by Hodgson a few days after it occurred, 
he had held one single sitting with Mrs. Piper, at which 
he presented himself incognito. She could not very 
well have known him through other ordinary sources. 

Four or five weeks after G. P.*s death tfohn Hart' 
held sittings with Mrs. Piper in the course of which 
Phinuit exclaimed: "There is another George who 
wants to speak to you — how many Georges are there 
about you anyhow?" The 'other George' purported to 
be G. P., and gave his and John Hart's names correctly, 
and also mentioned the name of persons who had been 
G. P.'s friends in his short earth hfe. 

One of the pair of studs worn by John Hart was 
given to Phinuit and the following conversation en- 
sued, Phinuit speaking for G. P. : * 

J. H. "Who gave them to me?" 

G. P. "That's mine. I gave you that part of it. I 
sent that to you." 

J. H. "When?" 

G. P. "Before I came here. That's mine. Mother 
gave you that." 

J. H. "No. " 

G. P. "Well, father then. Father and mother to- 
gether. You got those after I passed out. Mother 

^See Hodgson in Proceeding; B, P. R., vi:436-650; Yiii:l-67; ziii:284- 
295; 413-582. 

^See Hodgson in Proceedingtf 8, P. R., ziii: 295-582. 

'Assumed name. 

* ProceedingB, 8. P. R,, ziii:297. 
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took them. Gave them to father, and father gave them 
to you. I want you to keep them. I will them to you." 

Mr. Hart notes that the studs were sent to him by 
G. P.'s father, and that he afterwards ascertained that 
they had been taken from G. P.'s body by his step- 
mother, who suggested that they should be sent to him. 

James and Mary Howard, two intimate friends of 
G. P., were mentioned with strongly personal specific 
references, and G. P. gave a message to their daughter 
Katherine: "Tell her, she'll know. I will solve the 
problems, Katherine." Later Mr. Hart explained that 
the message at the time was quite meaningless to him, 
but that he subsequently learned from James Howard 
that G. P. frequently had used to talk with Katherine 
on such subjects as Time, Space, Grod and Eternity, 
pointing out to her how unsatisfactory ccMnmonly ac- 
cepted solutions were.^ 

A few weeks after the appearance of G. P., sittings 
were held with the Howards, who were not predisposed 
to take an interest in such matters but had been per- 
suaded by Mr. Hart to give Mrs. Piper a trial. We 
quote from Mr. Howard's notes taken during the first 
sitting on April 11th, 1892,^ G. P. apparently con- 
trolling the voice directly: 

G. P. **Jim, is that you? Speak to me quick. I am 
not dead. Don't think me dead. I am awfully glad to 
see you. Can't you see me? Don't you hear me? Give 
my love to my father and tell him I want to see him. 
I am happy here, and more so since I find I can com- 
municate with you. I pity those people who can't 

speak I want you to know I think of you 

still. I spoke to John about some letters. I left things 
terribly mixed, my books and my papers; you will for- 
give me for this, won't you? . . . ." 



^Proceedings, S. P. R., xiii: 297-298. 
'Ibid., pp. 300 et seq. 
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( What do you do, George, where are you ? ) 
G. P. "I am scarcely able to do anything yet ; I am 
just awakened to the reality of hfe after death. It was 
like darkness. I could not distinguish anything at first. 
Darkest hour just before dawn, you knoW that, Jim. I 
was puzzled, confused. Shall have an occupation soon. 
Now I can see you, my friends. I can hear you speak. 
Your voice, Jim, I can distinguish with your accent and 
articulation, but it sounds like a big bass drum. Mine 
would sound to you hke the faintest whisper " 

(Were you not surprised to find yourself hving?) 
G. P. "Perfectly so. Greatly surprised I did not 
believe in a futiu« life. It was beyond my reasoning 
powers. Now it is as clear to me as dayUght. We have 
an astral fac-simile of the material body .... Jim, 
what are you writing now?" 
(Nothing of any importance.) 
G. P. "Why don't you write about this?" 
(I would like to, but the expression of my opinions 
would be nothing. I must have facts. ) 

G. P. "These I will give to you and to Hodgson if 
he is still interested in these things." 

(Will people know about this possibility of com- 
munication?) 

G. P. "They are sure to in the end. It is only a 
question of time when people in the material body will 
know all about it, and every one will be able to com- 
municate I want all the fellows to know about 



me .... 



Here follow references to several friends, to a tin 
box containing letters and so on. Finally G. P. was 
asked two questions : What was the purpose of the as- 
sociation he had formed two years ago with Miss Helen 
Vance and two other ladies, and, who were the two 
ladies in question. G. P. appeared confused and gave 
wrong answers. But Phinuit now seemed to have 
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taken control of the yoke. As r^irds references to 
persons^ incidents, duuracters, etc^ in the pi 
dialogue, they were, in so far as could be 
correct. 

Mr. Howard, although deeply impressed with the 
feeling that he had communicated with the departed 
6. P., remained unconvinced until the eleventh sitting 
held towards the end of December the same year, when 
he asked for some convincing proof m form of some- 
thing known to him and 6. P. alone. Mrs. Piper was 
in deep trance, her body inert and lifeless with exception 
of the right hand, whidi was writing pnsistently and 
fiercely in answer to Mr. Howard's request Mr. 
Hodgson, who was taking notes, makes the following 
comment:' 

"Several statements were read by me, and assented 
to by Mr. Howard, and then was written 'private* and 
the hand gently pushed me away. I retired to the other 
side of the room, and Mr. Howard took my place dose 
to the hand where he could read the writing. He did 
not, of course, read it aloud, and it was too private for 
my perusal. The hand, as it reached the end of each 
sheet, tore it off from the block book, and thrust it 
wildly at Mr. Howard, and then continued writing. The 
circumstances narrated, Mr. Howard informed me, 
contained precisely the kind of test for which he had 
asked, and he said that he was 'perfectly satisfied, per- 
fectly.' After this incident there was some further 
conversation with reference to the past that seemed 
specially natural as coming from G. P." 

In order to test G. P.'s power to see things on earth 
some experiments were made among which were the 
following: G. P. was asked to visit Mrs. Howard in 
her home and report what she was doing, it having 
been previously arranged between her and Dr. Hodg-^ 

^Proceedings, 8. P. R., xii:302. 
* PrwieedingBf 8. P. IL, xiii:322. 
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s<m that she should do various fantastic things. G. P. 
reported through Phinuit speaking*/ 

"She's writing, and taken some violets and put them 
in a book. And it looks as if she's writing that to my 

mother Who is Tyson .... Davis .... I 

saw her (Mrs. Howard) sitting in the chair. By 
George! I've seen that fellow (the sitter) somewhere 
(touching face) (Why, George, you know me) sitting 
before a little desk or table. Took little book, opened 
it, wrote letter he thinks to his mother. Saw her take a 
little bag and put some things in it belonging to him, 
placed the photograph beside her on the desk. That's 
her. Sent a letter to TASOM^Tyson?) TYSON." 
. . . . "She hunted a little wwle for her picture, 
sketching. He is certain that the letter is to his mother. 
She took one of George's books and turned it over and 
said: *George, are you here? Do you see that?' These 
were the very words. Then she turned and went up a 
short flight of stairs. Took things from a drawer, came 
back again, sat down to the desk, and then finished the 
letter." 

A statement was sent to Mrs. Howard, who in a letter 
to Dr. Hodgson ^ affirms that she had done none of the 
things on the day of the seance, but all of them during 
the previous day and a half, and that nearly all the de- 
tails of the description were minutely accurate. 

The death of Mr. Edmund Gumey, which occurred 
in 1888, ushered in a new phase in Mrs. Piper's auto- 
matic communications. Shortly after his death mes- 
sages purporting to come from him were received by 
another automatist, and the following year by Mrs. 
Piper. Later the Edmund Gumey control appeared 
in the script of other mediums as did also those of Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick, Mr. Frederic Myers and Dr. 
Hodgson subsequent upon their death. 

* ProoeedingB, 8. P. R,, riii:305 et seq. 

* Proceedings^ 8. P. R,, xiii: 306-307. 
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We shall sufficiently refer to these ccnnmunicatioiis 
in our chapter on Spirit Identity and shall make no 
further mention of them in this place. 



The most interesting development in automatic 
script is found in cross-correspondence, consisting of 
independent references to the same topic occurring at 
about the same time in the script of two or more autom- 
atists sometimes separated by very long distances. 
In the better cases tlie statements of one automatist is 
no mere reproduction of those of another or others, but 
represent (Afferent references to one and the same idea, 
so written that while in themselves they are often quite 
unintelligible, when taken together they are found to 
complement one the other and thus to form a coherent 
and intelligible statement. The different parts of the 
correspondence are sometimes distributed over a con- 
siderable space of time and in separate trances. We 
shall here present two examples which will be discussed 
in a later chapter. 

The ''Ave Roma Immortalis'* cross-correspondence 
occurred between the 2d and 7th of March, 1916, the 
automatists being Mrs. Verrall and Mrs. Holland. The 
script reads as follows.^ 

Mrs. VerralVs script on March 2d, 1906. 

Non tali auxilio invenies quod velis non tali 

auxilio nee defensoribus istis. 

Keep the two distinct — you do not hear — write 

regularly — give up other things. 

Primus inter pares ipse non nominis immemor. 

Cum eo f rater etsi non sanguine animo con- 

sanguineus ii ambo tibi per aliam vocem mittent — 

post aliquot dies bene quod dicam comprehendere 

potes — usque ad illud vale. 

^ ProceedingSf 8. P. R., xxi:297 et seq. 
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Mrs. FerraWs script on March 4th, 1906. 

Pagan and Pope. The Stoic persecutor and the 

Christian. Gregory not Basil's friend ought to be 

a clue, but you have it not quite right. 

Pagan and Pope and Reformer all enemies as you 

think. 

Crux significationem habet. Crucifer qui olim 

fertur. 

The standard-bearer is the link. 

Mrs. FerralTs script on March 5th, 1906. 

Leonis pelle sumpto claviger in scriptis iam antea 

bene denotatus. Corrigenda sunt quaedam. 

Ask your husband, he knows it well. 

Stant inde columnae relicta Calpe iam finis. 

No you have left out something. Assiduo lectore 

columnae (fractae). 

Mrs. Verrall had recognized the reference to the 
^neid ("Non tali auxilio" — the vain defence of Troy 
against the Greeks) but the rest had no meaning to her. 
Dr. Verrall, to whom she showed the script on March 
2nd, said that he saw a connection between the two 
Latin passages but did not tell what connection. On 
seeing the script of March 4th he said that the same in- 
tention was conveyed by "Pagan and Pope, etc." 

On March 11th a copy of extracts of Mrs. Holland's 
script of March 7th arrived containing the words "Ave 
Roma Immortalis. How could I make it any clearer 
without giving her the clue?" which Dr. Verrall said ap- 
plied appropriately to the same thing. He then told 
his wife what he considered the script to allude to, being 
Raphael's picture of Attila meeting with Pope Leo.* 

' Miss Johnson gives the following description of the picture : 

''The picture is the well-known one in the Stanza d'Eliodoro in the 
Vatican. The Pope sits on a white palfrey, a cross-bearer riding on his 
left and cardinals on his right. Attila on a black horse is in the middle 
of the picture, with a standard-bearer in the background on his right 
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The "Seiome and LUie^* incident introduces the Mac 
family, the five members of ^diich had been practicing 
plandhette writing. The reading of Myers' ^Human 
PersonaUtff'* increased their interest in the practice, 
which now gave results in better writing and in new 
ccmtrols. In June, 1908, they read Miss Jdmson's re- 
port on Mrs. Holland's script,^ and cm July 19th a 
""Sidgwick" control appeared in their script. Mrs. 
Verrall's name also appeared. On September 28d they 
made themselves known in a letter to Mrs. VerralL In 
this letter the following script, which occurred cm July 
27th, 1908, was inclosed:' 

"Sidgwick. News from the Orient (Drawing of 
rose) Roses — dew-kissed — ^R. S. 
Sidgwick. Sesame and lilies — ^lotus the jQower of 
repentance. 

Sidgwick. Vanity of vanities, all is vanity. A 
little love and thra the joy fiules and the rose is 
crumpled and wither (s) up — fane. 

(Automatists ask, 'What is that?') 
French (*fan6'). Bleeding hearts can not be 
staunched and the voice of death echoes through the 
brain with palling monotony — Sidgwick. Hollow 
and mortal vain is life without a meaning." 

This script, all from the Sidgwick control, has refer- 
ence to four topics, each forming the subject of cross- 
correspondence with other automatists, viz.:' 

1. "News from the Orient" refers to cross-corre- 
spondence between Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Holland and Mrs. 
Verrall under title "Light in the West." 

and a group of mounted Huns beyond. St. Peter and St. Paul are de- 
scending from the sky, both bearing swords, and St. Peter also holding a 
large key or keys in his left hand. In the background is seen the city 
of Rome, with the Coliseum and aqueducts." (Op. cit., p. 220.) 

^Proceedings, 8, P. R., xxi:266 et seq. 

» Ibid., p. 269. 

* Ibid. 
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2. "Sesame and Lilies" refers to Miss VerralFs 
script of March 17th, 1907, and to that of Miss Verrall 
between July 20th and September 1st, 1008. 

8. "Vanity of vanities" refers to Miss VerralVs 
script beginning June 1st, 1908. 

4t. "Bleeding hearts," etc., refers to Miss Verrall's 
script of March 16th, 1908, a stanza from one of Victor 
Hugo's poems. 

A description of the whole script in its connections 
would here be too lengthy and we shall confine our- 
selves to the "Sesame and Lilies" incident. We shall 
mention the script in chronological order. 

A. Miss FerralTs script of March 17th, 1908} 
"Alexander's tomb quinque et viginti annos post 

urbem conditam 

with fire and sword to purge the altar not 

without grief laurel leaves are emblem 

laurel for the victor's brow 

Say not the struggle nought availeth 

Sesame and lilies anmi lilies 

When the darkness on the quiet land 

Scarlet tulips all in a row." 

The words "laurel" and "wreath" occur in Mrs. Ver- 
rall's script of February 6th, 1907.^ Analyzing Miss 
Verrall's script we find : 

1. Laurel leaves and laurel wreath. 

2. Clough's poem, "Say not the struggle nought 
availeth." 

8. Sesame and Lilies. 

B. Miss Mac's script July 19th, 1908.^ 
"Where is the little blue vase with the lilies that 

grow by Sharon's dewy rose .... 
Search the Scriptures, and the dust shall be con- 
verted into fine gold." 

^ ProceedingB, 8, P, R,, zxii:99. 

' nri<L, pp. 07-98. 

* Proceeding; 8. P, R,, zxiv:273. 
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C. Mrs. VerraWs script July 20th, 190S} contains 
reference to the Clougfa poem. 

D. Miss Mac's script July 26th, 1908.* 

''A blue book bound in blue leather with ended paper 
and gold tooling." 

E. Miss Mac's script July 27th, 1908.^ 
"Sidgwick. Sesame and lilies — ^lotus the flower of 

repentance." 

F. Miss Mac's script July 29th, 1908.* 

The "Evans" control says that Mr. Sidgwick is 
anxious to get a message through the automatists 
to Mrs. Verrall and was trying to do it now. 

G. Miss FerraU's script August 12th, 1908.^ 
"praeterita rediviva 

O mors, O labies 

Araby the perfumes of Araby 



H. Mrs. FerralTs script August 19th, 1908.^ 
"Let your hand go loose — ^let the words come. 
It is a literary allusion that should come to-day. 
Think of the words 

Liliastrum Paradise — Liliago — no not that. 
Lilies of Eden — Lilith no 
Eve's Ulies 
all in a garden fair. Try again. 

Lilies swaying in a wind 

Under a garden wall 
Lilies for the bees to find 

Lilies fair and tall. 

Then besides the Lilies there is to be another word 
for vou and for her Lilies and a different word — 



'Proceedings, 8. P. /?., xxiv:268. 

» Ibid., p. 273. 

• Ibid., p. 269. 

•Ibid., p. 270. 

Mbid., p. 3ia. Mrs. Verrall saw this script Sept. 1, 1908. 

•Ibid. Miss Verrall saw this script on Sept. 1, 1908. 
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So that UUes is the catchword to show what words 
are to be put together. 

And your second word is gold. 

think of the golden lilies of France. 
You will have to wait some time for the end of this 
story, for the solution of this puzzle — but I think 
there is no doubt of its ultimate success. 

Yours." 

I. Miss VerralVs script August 19th, 1908 } 

"Blue and gold were the colours golden stars on a 
blue ground like a night sky — the brimming goblet 
the eagles prey cupbearer to Zeus himself, but it 
availed him nothing when the peril came . . . ." 

J. Miss VerralVs script August 22d, 1908} 

"Unto this last that was the message to be given. 
The cross and sceptre the double symbol temporal 
and spiritual but the cross was first. 
Who said *I will go before that ye may see the 
track.' 

It was in the cemetery where the lilies grow — a 
view over the hills — blue hills — in love with death. 
Note that the words are a clue. 
But you have no but you have not yet written the 
most important of all. But do not hurry or guess 
let it come of itself. Is not there a change this time. 
You should consider what it was that made you 
feel what no (drawing of lyre without strings). 
An oriel window beautifully traced the Western 
light shines through. 

F. W. H. M." 

K. Miss Mac's script, September, 1908. 

1st — Script of July to be sent to Mrs. Verrall. 

18th — Above repeated. 

18th — Script to be sent by September 26th. 

*0p. cit., p. 314. Mrs. Verrall say this script on Sept. 1, 1908. 
'Ibid. Mrs. Verrall saw this script on Sept. 1, 1908. 
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If we bcgm wilk E wk tmi "Tiiimii aid IJiies»" 
wUdi is the titfe of 0ut of BibLb's ^""^^t OK^gpiBtiDg 
in two lectmcs ginsi in Mawhu t u in 18M^ Tht lee- 
tares were calkd "^Scshk: of Kn^^ TuMinii T and 
^lilies: of QaBtusT Gmg&Bmr In tke first cdftion each 
lecture has a Gre^ mbUxK Stwmme hmriBg jit e &M s d Job 

xxriiirS^ (^t^wt of it cmetk becsd and 

dust of gokT), snd XJfet Canticks ii:S CAs tiie 

Uiy amcaig thiwuSi, so is my lutte • • . •"). TIbs edition 
was bomd in brown dodi» IjtAer cdftions^ bomd in 
blue and gold, had odier nui Kors . Tht B script may 
weD be considered to refer to tiie nMittoes in die first 
edition and tiie D script ci id e nUji refers to the later 
editions bomd in bfaK leadier and gold. WehaTe,tiben, 
in Miss Mac's script an albsiQn to Raskin's '^Sesame 
and Lilies." 

If we now turn to Mrs. YerralTs script, H refers to 
a literary alhision ^Srliicfa is to come tonday." Then 
'^lilies" is referred to as die catdiwoid which of course 
indicates cross-correspondence, and would connect with 
Miss Mac's script B and £. ^^Lilies'' is to be the first 
word in the answer, the second is gold — ^whidi fits in 
with "Sesame: of Kings' Treasuries." We shall not en- 
large upon the various connections to be found between 
the two scripts. But if H is understood to refer to 
''Sesame and Lilies," the rest of the answer becomes 
clear. In G Miss Verrall writes "praeterita rediviva/' 
Praeterita is the name of another of Ruskin's books, as 
is also Unto this Last, which occurs in her script in 
J. In his preface to the edition of 1882 Ruskin says 
of Sesame and lAUes that ''if read in connecticm with 
Unto this Last, it contains the chief truths I have en- 
deavored through all my past life to display." This 
somewhat chimes in with praeterita redixHva! 
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8. Crystal gazing is by no means proper to 
Spiritism. It is an ancient art which has been fowid 
among the customs of Assyria, Persia, Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, China, Japan and India, North American 
Indians, African tribes and the Incas, and is still in 
vogue among the Shamans of Siberia and Eastern 
Russia, the Polynesians, Australian savages, and so on. 

It received perhaps its highest development under di- 
rection of Doctor John Dee of the Elizabethan period, 
whose "shew-stone" has been perserved in the British 
museum, and of whom Hudibras says : ^ 

"IVe read Dee's prefaces before. 
The Devil and Euclid o*er and o*er, 
And all the intrigues 'twixt him and Kelly, 
Lescus and the Emperor would tell ye, 
Kelly did all his feats upon 
The Devil's looking-glass, a stone; 
Where playing with him at Bo Peep 
He solved all problems ne'er so deep." 

His "scyrer," Kelly, not only could see spirits in the 
stone, but also hear them talk, and he often kept long 
conversations with them. Sometimes writing was seen 
in place of spirits. Since his time the practice of 
crystal ga^g has been carried on in England and else- 
where and has simply been adopted by the Spiritists.^ 

The practice consists in looking fixedly into a crystal 
enveloped in a dark cloth or otherwise so arranged that 
it will return the least possible reflection. Instead of a 
crystal, a vessel containing clear water or some other 
clear liquid, a steel mirror, water in springs, etc., can be 
used. It is necessary that there should be nothing to 
distract the "scyrer," and consequently solitude and 
mental passivity are to be strongly recommended. A 

^Part II, canto 3. 

■See Andrew Lang, "The Making of Religion,'* pp. 90 et seq., and 
"Recent Experiments in Crystal Vision^' by anonymous lady in Pro- 
eeeding; 8. P, R., v: 490-504. 
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surface reflecting the images of surrounding objects 
would not fulfill this requirement, and it is for this rea- 
son that the crystal should be enveloped in black cloth 
or otherwise protected. 

In gazing into the crystal the "scyrer" must avoid 
fatigue no less than distraction. After the lapse often 
of about ten minutes a clouding is seen in the crystal, 
which will dissolve and give room for some figure. At 
times several figures and scenes will appear dramatically 
representing events. Again script will take the place of 
figures and scenes. 

Mrs. Verrall in describing crystal visions says* that 
they are unlike all other visual impressions which she 
has received, mentioning mental pictures, faces in the 
fire, shapes in the clouds and spontaneous impressions 
of persons or scenes. The difference between a picture 
in the cr>'stal and a mental picture is quite marked but 
difficult to describe. She states: "I believe that with 
me the crystal picture is built up from the bright points 
in the crystal, as they sometimes enter into it; but the 
picture, when once produced, has a reality which I have 
never been able to obtain when looking into the fire or 
trying to call up an imaginarj'^ scene with my eyes shut." 
Her visions include animals, human figures, common ob- 
jects, geometrical figures, written words, scenes and 
fanciful groups or scenes. 

Movement occurs not infrequently in the pictures, 
and so does change. By movement she means altera- 
tion within the same picture, whereas change signifies 
that the whole picture undergoes alteration and is suc- 
ceeded by another. She adduces the following two ex- 
amples of movement and change respectively: 

'* Landscape, large piece of still water in evening 
light, beyond it mountains and hills, two snowy peaks, 
one sharply defined dark hill in front — open space on 

^Proceedings 8. P. R., viii:473. 
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right of mountains. Steamer passing from right to 
left till it touched shore and was lost to sight." 

"I saw nothing for some time. Then a flower like a 
convolvulus, which I knew to be pink though I saw no 
color, first sideways, then facing with a hard round 
knob in the middle. Then I knew it was not pink, but 
metal. I knew this from the hardness of outline, not the 
color. It kept changing from one position to the 
other." ' 

Sometimes the picture undergoes development in 
that things which first appear dim and confused become 
clear and distinct. 

The pictures shown in the crystal in a large number 
of cases do not even suggest spirit intervention. They 
are plainly after-images and recrudescent memories or 
unconsciously in the mind of the percipient. But there 
are visions of another kind, which imply acquisition of 
knowledge by other than generally accepted normal 
means. These visions are often premonitory or they 
represent events occurring at a distance and not at the 
time known by the recipient, or past events of which 
he or she is normally ignorant. The figure of a man, 
his featiu^s mufiled, is seen crouching at a certain small 
window and looking into the room from the outside. 
One is led to believe that some account of burglary has 
conjured this vision in the imagination of the recipient. 
But three days later a fire breaks out in the same room, 
which has to be entered from the outside through the 
window, the fireman protecting his face against the 
flames with a wet towel.^ Or, a small bunch of daffo- 
dils presents itself in various positions on a certain 
Monday evening, and a few days later the "scyrer" re- 
ceives from an artist friend a "Valentine" with a bunch 
of daffodils, corresponding exactly to the picture in the 

* ProceedingM, 8, P, R., v:474. 
* Proceedingg, 8. P. R,, v:517-618. 
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crystal, and learns that the sender employed some hours 
on the preceding Monday in making studies of the 
flowers in various positions.^ 

Occasionally, however, the crystal vision corresponds 
poorly to the actual objact to which it refers, whicn was 
the case when the '^scyier" described the person of 
Queen Victoria as '^wearing black trousers and shoes, 
a white hat, red coat, black waistcoat, having ^diiskers, 
and presenting a glass tumbler." • 



^ Proceedings^ 8, P. R,, v:516. 

'Ibid., v:514. See further Proceeding; 8. P. R,, v:486-521, viii:473- 
492; z:108, 136; zv: 48-50; 385; Myers, "ffuiiMifi PereonaUty,"^ varia loca, 
etc. 



CHAPTER V. 

Genuine and Spukious Phenomena. 

Turning from the phenomena themselves as they have 
been observed and are found described in the sources 
upon which we have drawn, we now approach the task 
of accounting for their origin. The problem thus offer- 
ing itself has for a long time demanded the attention of 
men identified with Psychical Research^ but so far has 
found no complete or definite solution, so that at present 
the subject has not advanced beyond the stage of more 
or less plausible theories. 

In dealing with Spiritism from the point of view of 
Religion we should necessarily be supremely concerned 
with the question whether or not the claim to preter- 
natural causation of the phenomena, put forth by the 
defenders of Spiritism, can be substantiated. And evi- 
dently we can reach a decision on that point only by 
exhausting the possibility of natural causation. 

The enormous difficulty which such task involves will 
be appreciated when we consider the divergence of con- 
clusions — or rather the inconclusive results — which are 
the fruits of the strenuous and patient labors of over 
sixty years of scientific investigation. With such facts 
before us, and realizing on the one hand the vast im- 
portance of the subject, and on the other its bizarre and 
evasive nature, we can not dare to hope for summary 
and definite conclusions, nor must we treat the subject 
in a dogmatic manner. And since it would be entirely 
beyond the scope of the present treatise to undertake 
anything approaching a searching investigation, we 
shall here merely in a general way refer to the results 
already obtained and give a short outline of the process 
by which we think the question might possibly become 
more definitely settled in the future. 




the spirit- 



We readflr adnut tkst iialut r is far f ran haTing been 
fuUr explored and tkat < h wJ> Hr« she may harbour 
powers <rf which at present wc are not cognisant. The 
thought that such a force or sudi forces would have 
been brought to di^lay in pkeDomcna which are new 
and puzzling has long hem in the minds of men. 
3Ie«nier ascribed his phenonxna to Animal Itlagnetism, 



Petetin referred them to Animal EkctricitT, and both 
Count de Gasparin and Sir William Crookes sought 
the operation of an unknown natural force behind the 
phenomena of Spiritism. 

Barcin von Reichenbacfa thought that he had dis- 
CTivered a force, which be named Od, and which 
emanated with a luminous effect from magnets, crys- 
tals, human bodies and other substances. But so far as 
his experiments are concerned, it was never proven that 
the luminous emanations had more than a subjective 
reah'ty in the mind or imagination of the observers. On 
the other hand, more recent obsen-ations and experi- 
ments have proved that psychical emotions cause elec- 
trical variations in our svstem, and radiations from the 
boily similar in effect to cathodic rays have been 
nr^istered upon photographic plates.^ It seems certain 

' S^M. Hoirar. "Our Hidden Forces,'' pp. 249-259; Tromelin, "Le Fluide 
Uufmiin** ; Inifida in "Annals of Psychical Science,'* Aug.-Sept. 1908; and 
ISiirH(li](% "h'Ic.onographie en Anses." 
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that these radiations follow variations and changes in 
our system. As a rule they are not visible to the normal 
eye, but can be seen by clairvoyants and psychics de- 
pending, no doubt, upon the supemormally increased 
sensitivity of their senses. Other minute effects, which 
would be easily explained by bodily electricity or even 
heat, have been registered upon a very sensitive appa- 
ratus, while attempts to test the odic fluid, or whatever 
we might choose to call the emanations from the body, 
upon sensitive scales have been in vain.* 

The physical phenomena of Spiritism postulate not 
only a force exerting attraction and repulsion. Such 
action would account but for a minority of the 
phenomena, whereas a great many of them, such as 
sounds, impressions, passing of matter through matter, 
raps, touches and blows, production of substances and 
objects, elongation, the fire-test, and, above all, ma- 
terialization, would not find their explanation in any 
force analogous in its operation to presently known 
forces of nature. A force, which at the will of pref- 
erably an uneducated peasant woman, or a young girl 
with no experience in physics — or in so far as the marvel 
is concerned, at the will of anybody — will not only lift 
tables, play musical instruments, produce faces in clay 
and reproduce the texture of the medium's skin in 
lamp-smoke, but also create shadowy hands and figures, 
life-like phantoms with all the properties of living hu- 
man beings, dressed and trimmed in female costume, or 
awe-inspiring in pickelhaube and bedsheet — which ob- 
jects, by the way, also have to be produced — and again 
reduce all this tangible matter to the ether or nothing- 
ness whence it issued — such a versatile force is a strange 
one indeed — in itself a stranger phenomenon than those 
of Spiritism. 

* See Floumoy's and £. Dermole's experiments in the former's 
*'8^riti9m and Ptychology," p. 296. 
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It would be an olmous weakness to refer to many 
forces with different operati<xis» espedaUy since ma- 
terialization and dematerialisation, if at all possible, 
would explain the majority of the phenomena as being 
the work of the materialiied being. But materialuEa- 
tion, to which subject we shall have occasion to return, 
offers — ^at least apart from the spiritistic hjrjKithesis — 
what seem to be insuperable difficulties of acceptance. 

If a new force has been found operative in the 
phencnnena of Spiritism, let us have proof of its ex- 
istence other than seventy jrears of notoriously fraudu- 
lent mediumship. The kind of proof we look for has 
well been statea by Sir William Crookes who writes:^ 
"The spiritualist tells of flowers with the fresh dew on 
them, of fruit, and living objects being carried llirou^ 
closed windows, and even solid brick-walls. The 
scientific investigator naturally asks that an additional 
weight (if it be only the thousandth part of a grain) be 
deposited on one pan of his balance when the case is 
locked. And the chemist asks for the one-thousandth of 
a grain of arsenic to be carried through the sides of a 
glass tube in which pure water is hermetically sealed." 
Till such proofs are forthcoming we need not appeal 
from Spiritism to unknown forces in natiue. 

As a matter of fact, the phenomena when studied in 
their ensemble at seances to our mind offer little en- 
couragement to the prospective discoverer of a new 
force. With few exceptions they are such as could be 
performed by a human being, most frequently with the 
agency of one or two hands. The mediums usually re- 
fer to them as done by spirits possessing the properties 
of a living being — it is the spirit that dips its face in the 
wet clay, that lifts the table, administers the blows, makes 
the raps, carries the objects, the lights, etc., and pro- 
duces the sounds. Eusapia, when levitated, could feel 

* **Re9earche9, etc,,** p. 6. 
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pressure as of a hand under the pit of her arm, and her 
sitters, when molested by the spirits, could feel the out- 
line of a hand which gave the blows, or of the fingers 
which pinched them. During her seances there was 
mention of a third hand, a kind of materialized spirit 
hand, executing the various movements, etc. If to these 
facts we add the frequently occurring materializations 
of hands, and also those of busts and whole figures, we 
come to the conclusion that at least the great majority 
of the phenomena are not produced by a simple natural 
force, but by a being, acting as would a living human 
being. 

Upon this conclusion, apart from the spiritistic 
hypothesis, two claims may be based. The defenders 
of materialization as a natural process, whereby the 
etheric double or body of the medium will escape from 
the material body and manifest itself, see in the phe- 
nomena the activity of the thus externalized and ma- 
terialized double. On the other hand more skeptically 
inclined people are ready to assert that the whole marvel 
is the result of trickery and prestidigitation on the part 
of the medium. Leaving the question of materialization 
for later discussion we shall now see how far the hypoth- 
esis of fraudulent production will lead. 



No serious investigator, particularly of the physical 
phenomena of Spiritism, will deny that fraud plays an 
important part in their production, that, in fact, dis- 
honesty among mediums generally speaking is so com- 
monly found as to justify an a priori attitude of 
skepticism, if nothing worse, towards spiritistic per- 
formances. While it would not be in harmony with 
principles of scientific research to reject the whole mat- 
ter on prima facie evidence or on a priori judgment, 
nevertheless we feel that the weight of this evidence is 
such that we are justified in refusing to accept phe- 
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nomena as genuine until proofs to that end have been 
forthcoming. The grounds for our attitude may be 
briefly sunmiarized as follows : ^ 

Beginning with the phenomena themselves it must be 
admitted that a priori they are very improbable, al- 
though not in the same degree, for while raps and tele- 
kinetic phenomena might be placed side by side with 
already accepted physical effects, materialization and 
passing of matter through matter would reverse our 
whole conception of the laws of nature. 

Of course, this point does not disprove the possibility 
of the physical phenomena of Spiritism, for, however 
firmly our conception of the laws of nature may be es- 
tablished, yet it is not unthinkable that some future 
discovery might bring about a readjustment. But, at 
least in so far as the fundamental laws of nature are 
concerned, this seems exceedingly improbable. And 
consequently we feel justified on these grounds in in- 
creasing our demands upon the evidence adduced in 
favor of the spiritistic phenomena.^ 

Passing from the phenomena to the conditions sur- 
rounding their occurrence we find that the arrangements 
in the seance-room are highly favorable to fraudulent 
productions. The darkness or semi-darkness of the 
seance-room will to a large extent prevent detection of 
trickery, and facilitate the introduction of apparatus for 
producing effects such as "spirit-lights," luminous 
bodies, showers of fluid, and the like. This is empha- 
sized by the emplojTnent of a cabinet with a curtain be- 
hind which the medium may operate without much risk 
of being detected. 

* We follow in part the general outline of Count Perovsky-Petrovo- 
Solovovo's a priori argument as found in "Les Ph^nom^nes physique du 
Spiritism: quelques difficult^s." In Proceedings, S. P. R,, xxv:413 et 
seq. 

* Count Petrovo (Op. cit., p. 414) quotes the principle: "Plus un fait 
est en soi improbable, plus nous sommes authorises k nous montrer diffi- 
ciles en fait de preuve." 
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The conditions enjoined upon the sitters such as hold- 
ing of hands, remaining in a certain place, thinking of a 
certain thing or observing a certain point, etc., are cal- 
culated to act as an eflFective check upon investigation. 
The playing of musical instruments, and singing and 
talking during the seances — a thing frequently en- 
couraged by mediums — ^would serve both to drown the 
sound of secret manipulations and considerably affect 
the attention of the sitters, whose powers of observation 
are furthermore dulled by the mysterious atmosphere 
created by the expectation of the marvels the medium 
will announce to be about to happen. While all these 
conditions may not be found at seances held for the bene- 
fit of scientific investigators, yet it is a fact that noted 
professional mediums have been unable to produce a 
single phenomenon when the suspicious circumstances 
were removed.* 

There is an obvious objection to this point. Physical 
experiments depend upon certain conditions. Rub a 
glass-staff and it will become charged with electricity. 
Insist upon rubbing it with a wet cloth or in great 
humidity, and no result will be obtained. Insist upon 
taking photographs in the dark or developing the plates 
or films in broad daylight, and no photographic impres- 
sion will be received. 

On the face of it the objection seems to carry some 
weight. But the conditions upon which natural physical 
phenomena depend are first of all simple, and usually — ■; 
except perhaps in the case of photography — do not in 
the very least suggest a secret process. The reverse of 
this is to be said of the spiritistic phenomena, for not 

^From 1874 to 1886 Mrs. Sidgwick conducted a series of investiga- 
tiont with eight professional mediums. Not a single phenomenon could 
be produced when necessary precautions were taken. See Proceeding§, 
B, P. R., iv'A5 et seq. 

Nor has the American Society for Psychical Research ever been able 
to find a medium that would produce physical phenomena satisfactorily 
under test-conditions. See Am, Proceedings^ 8. P. R,, i:230. 
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only are the conditions c(miplex» without which they are 
said not to occur, but they are precisely those we would 
expect were trickery to be practiced. 

But then there is another consideration ^diich we 
think will be of still more weight. Natural physical 
phenomena depend upon laws and conditions whidi are 
constant. A copper wire will always conduct electricity 
— rubber never; lij^t will always dissolve nitrate of 
silver; heat always procure expansicm, and so forth. 
But this is not the case with spiritistic phencnnena. 
Mediums — or rather their "spirit-controls" — ^will ex- 
plain the "laws" which govern the physical phencnnena. 
And these "laws," said to be of a rine qua non nature, 
change with various "spirits" in a self-contradictory 
manner. One "spirit-control" wiU say that darkness is 
necessary for the production of phenomena — ^yet, D. D. 
Home usually operated in full lij^t, so did the slate- 
writing mediums, and as regards certain sittings with 
Eusapia we are told by her investigators that the num- 
ber of the phenomena increased in proportion to the 
light.^ The chain of hands is necessary, yet, when con- 
venient to the medium it may be broken as will be seen, 
for example, on the photographs of levitated tables to 
which we have referred. Certain mediums — as for in- 
stance the Davenport brothers — will operate only when 
isolated from the assistants, and with their hands and 
feet tied, while others will not consent to be tied. The 
apport-phenomena are rather common, but some 
mediums never perform them, and Home's "sphit- 
control" declares that "it is impossible for matter to 
pass through matter." * 

When we come to inquire into the materialization 
phenomena, we shall be told that they depend upon the 
trance state of the medium. According to Aksakov's 

* Feilding, Baggally and Carrington in Proceeding9, 8, R, P., zxiii : 
323. 

* Researches, etc,, p. 08. 
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theory there corresponds to each partial or total ma- 
terialization a partial or total dematerialization of the 
medium/ Still, at Crookes' tite-d-tStes with Katie 
King, at the materializations at Villa Carmen and at 
many other times, both medium and materialized spirit 
are reported to have been seen together. The "astral- 
body" or "etheric double" theory will have the astral- 
body of the medium, which conforms in size and shape 
with his material body, appear outside him, and such is 
the exact resemblance between the two that the faces 
impressed by Eusapia's double in clay or putty are 
easily recognized to be her face, and the marks of her 
astral fingers in the lamp-black could not be dis- 
tinguished from her finger prints by a Bertillon expert. 
But Sir William Crookes takes photographs both of 
Florence Cook and of Katie King, and finds them two 
different beings: the young lady of Villa Carmen has a 
bearded double with pickelhaube and bedsheet ; Eusapia 
materializes hands of men, women and children, big and 
smaU, hairy and soft. 

Jan Guzik is never entranced, nor even isolated from 
his sitters when the spirits materialize. However, he 
makes one condition — no pieces of cloth impregnated 
with luminous substances must be tied around his legs 
and arms. That is the supreme "law" of his materiali- 
zations. Some materialized spirits are flowing over 
with startling information, but Mrs. Comer (Florence 
Cook) declares that once back in human shape the 
spirit knows no more than the assistants. 

The very phenomena are mutually contradictory. 
The immediate presence of the medium, and par- 
ticularly of his hands, is required for the most in- 
significant movement without contact, whereas apport 
takes place often from long distances and at that neces- 
sitates the passing of the object brought through brick 
walls or other substantial matter. 



^Proceeding; 8. P. R., xziii:323. 
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Apui from the ekmmt of contradiction, is it 
oicTchr coincidoice tlist the wi iliwf l«ws o€ the 
spiritistic pbcoomciia seem to point to rather plausible 
methods of trickery^ We also find tfiem changing in 
a manner which can not escape our suspicion when we 
compare them with fraudulent mediods already dis- 
covered in use. First there b the ^^materialiaed hand" 
carrying objects: later, when the trid^ oi freeing one 
hand has been discorered, the ^law** dianges and the 
'"materialized cord,^ unheard of before OchcMOwicz's ex- 
periments, takes its place. The materiaUaed form is 
said to issue from the medium, and to dissolve by re- 
joining him. That is precisely what would appear at 
a staged nuiterialization. Grocyn stands pointing at 
the table from which the sounds issue at Moses' seances. 
All in alL there is a deplorable coincidence between the 
'iaw" and conditions whidi would favour fraud. 

The spirits frequently leave relics in the seance-room, 
but these are invariably of the most terrestrial origin — 
we again refer to Katie King's lock and the piece frtMm 
her dress, both secured by the gallant Sir William — 
and as for Anna Rothe's flowers and Bailv's birds — 



one even discovered the shops from which they came. 

Certain mediums have been subjected to seances 
under test-conditions which at times have convinced 
the investigators present that mechanical trickery was 
precluded. Such was the case with Sir William Crookes 
when investigating the Home phenomena, and of many 
of Kusapia's investigators. Of course their judgment 
is based merely upon ocular observation which cannot 
always be exact. And it is interesting to notice that 
there is a certain relation between the severity of the 
test conditions and the success of the phenomena. The 
early days of Spiritism show more astounding phe- 
nomena than we have been accustomed to hear of of 
late when more rigorous control has been employed. 
Home's phenomena were more marvelous than 
Eusapia's. 
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If the conditions of the seance-room invite to fraud, 
there are also ample methods of fraudulent production. 
Almost every physical phenomenon has been success- 
fully reproduced by mechanical means under conditions 
not only similar to but at times less favourable than 
those of the average seance-room. 

We shall not attempt to describe the many methods 
for lifting and moving objects, producing raps and all 
kinds of sounds, causing objects to appear and disap- 
pear, loosing tied cords (whereby the medium may 
easily free himself in the cabinet), producing luminous 
effects, "spirit-photographs," etc.; suffice it to say that 
there is a profuse abundance of such methods known 
to the sleight-of-hand artist.^ On the other hand, none 
of these methods would account for certain phenomena 
of this order as they are reported to have been produced 
by certain mediums, notably the "elongations" and 
"fire-test" of D. D. Home. But to these cases we shall 
return later. 

The phenomena which convey intelligence are as 
easily accounted for by fraud as those of a purely 
physical character. We need make no new reference 
to raps as occurring in "rapping-messages" and 
"spirit-telegraphy." Slate-writing is easily performed 
without the intervention of spirits. Both Slade and 
£glinton, the foremost slate-writing mediums, were 
found to produce the phenomena by substituting the 
original slate for a prepared one.^ Mr. S. J. Davey 
learned the tricks connected with this art, and gave per- 
formances in broad daylight which baffled such critics 
even as Mr. Podmore.^ 



^Hereward Carrington has devoted considerable space in his "The 
PhpHoal Phenomena of SpiritualUm" to a description of a few of these 
methods. See also Paul Cams, "The Old and New Magic," Chicago, 1006. 

'Podmore, "Siudiee, etc." p. 95» and Criticism by Mrs. Sidgwick in 
Journal, 8. P. R., June, 1886. 

''^e produced a long message in Japanese for a Japanese marquis; 
he made— or seemed to make — pieces of chalk under a glass describe 
geometrical figures . . .; ... he materialized in strong light a woman's 
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Flancbette-writiiifl, in so far u its pl^aical part it 
omoemed, differs little from table tunung. Diretd 
"spirit-writiiig" witii pencil and paper may be per- 
fcmned by slof^t-ci-haDd as easify as ai:^ *'apporf 



"MaterialiaatiGn** may, witiuut great dUBcuIty, be 
staoed in a dai^ room* with tbe aid of a few yards of 
irtute netting prerimisly impn^iated with a luminous 
substance. Tbie performer, dressed in black and wear- 
ing a black mask, is inviaibk in the darkness. He car- 
ries the prepared netting in a small, black bag in his 
Test-pocket* or keeps it ctMioealed in the hack of his 
chair, and all he has to do is to take it out, let it appear 
cm the floor as a small, glowing ball which, as he un- 
folds it, grows into a phantastic rising spirit-shape, and. 
finally, wrapped round him as he takes off his black 
mask and gloves, wlatii have hidden face and hands 
powdered with luminous substance, presents a life-like, 
full-fledged "materialized" spirit. 

Whole scores of "posts'* have been introduced into 
the seance-room by this method, and readily recognized 
by the sitters as their departed parents, grandparents, 
children, friends and relatives. Yea, the most charming 
"spirit-queens" have been known to have returned to 
the shadows of earth in quest of some pecimious 
"affinity," to sweeten his life and empty his pocket- 
book.' 

So far we have shown that there exist conditions and 
methods which render the physical phenomena as a 
whole exceedingly suspicious. That our suspicions are 
not unfounded is eminently shown throughout the 

head, which floated in the air and then dematerialiied; and the half- 
length ttgnre of a bearded man, in a turban, reading a book, who bowed 
to the circle and flaallj disappeared Uirough the ceiling with a scraping 
noi»e." (Podmore, "Stvdiet, etc.," pp. 104-106; see also Proeetdinf, 
8. P. R.. vi;416, 418.) 

'Carrington, Op. cit., pp. 230-275. 

■Ibid., pp. 250-261. 

' Ibid., pp. 258-260. 
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history of the spiritistic movement, which, at least in 
so far as physical phenomena are concerned, is so filled 
with evidence of fraud that it would seem that genuine 
productions were scarcely ever exhibited. The Fox 
girls were exposed in fraud,^ so were Anna Rothe,^ 
Miss Cook,^ Miss Wood,* Mrs. Mellon,*^ Messrs. Slade * 
and Eglinton,^ Heme,® Williams and Rita,® Bastian 
and Taylor,*^ Miss Showers,^ ^ Eusapia Palladino,^^ the 
spirit-photographers,^* the Australian, Bailey,^* Charles 
Eldred, ^^ Craddock;^* as a fact almost every pro- 
fessional physical, and most psychic mediums have — 
in many cases repeatedly — been detected in trickery; 
and only the most amazing credulity coupled with 
ignorance on the part of the masses can explain the 
continued prosperity of the profession.^ ^ .... Nor 
is fraud to be laid at the door of the paid medium alone, 
for the desire to receive notice, to be extraordinary and 
interesting and to be considered specially gifted has 

' See pp. 19-20. 

* Annates de9 ScienceM Paychiguet, 1894, p. 388; 1895, p. 53. 

* See p. 26. 

*Podmore, "Modem Spiritualitnt" vol. II, pp. 198, 112-113. 
*T. Shekleton Henry, "Spookland," pp. 50-51. 
*8ee p. 31 and Annalea det Sciences Psychiques, 1905, p. 218. 
^Podmore, Op. cit., pp. 206-207; "Studies, etc.," p. 100. 

* Podmore, "Modem Sjnritualism" vol. II, p. 107. 

*Ibid., p. Ill, and Annales des Sciences Psychiques, 1894, p. 333. 

"• Podmore, "Modem Spiritualism" vol. II, p. 107. 

" Ibid., p. 104. 

"See p. 41. 

"See pp. 26-27. 

** Annales des Sciences Psychiques, 1905, p. 218. 

» Ibid., 1906, pp. 184 and 292. 

" Ibid., 1906, pp. 320, 448. 

"J. N. Maskelyne, a former profesBional medium, in "The Super- 
natural" p. 183, says: "There does not exist, and there never existed, 
a professional medium of any note who has not been convicted of trickery 
or fraud.'' He evidently forgets the case of D. D. Home. 

The author of "The Revelations of a Spirit Medium" a former 
fibiritist who admits fraud in his own performances, states (p. 95) : "Of 
aU the mediums I have met, in eighteen years, and that means a great 
many, in many, phases, I have never met one that was not sailing the 
Tery same description of craft as myself." See also Myers on "Resolute 
Credulity" and "Spurious Mediumship'* in Proceedings, S. P. R., xi:213- 
234, and Journal, S, P. R., iii: 199-207. 
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caused many an one to seek emergence from the com- 
parative obscmity, which talent failed to dispel, in 
parading an enviable intimacy with the great spirits 
of the past before small circles of up-to-date society. 

We have just mentioned that malobservation is not 
excluded even on the part of the skeptical scientist and 
critic examining the phenomena. But if we turn to the 
great mass of evidence for genuine phenomena pub- 
lished broadcast in magazines and newspapers by peo- 
ple who do not attend seances in the capacity of critics 
but whose credulity and disposition towards Spiritism 
inclines them to accept whatever is presented to them 
no matter under what conditions, we shall find that it 
is without any value whatsoever. And yet, it is this 
kind of evidence which is placed before the vast, un- 
critical public. That such an attitude not only facili- 
tates, but positively invites, fraud goes without saying. 
Mr. Myers gives some interesting data on credulity 
and fraud in his articles on "Resolute Credulity"^ and 
"Spurious Mediumship." ^ Add to this that the 
medium, when the phenomena are slow in coming, may 
receive help from fanatic sitters who know that the 
spirits can cause them, and when for some reason or 
other they fail, do what the spirits would have done. 

But apart from credulity and fanaticism, many a 
sensible and unprejudiced investigator will be deceived, 
for it takes long training to be a good observer. One 
must know and be prepared for tricks and avoid being 
distracted by the methods by which mediums know to 
control the attention of their sitters. It is extremely 
hard, if not mostly impossible, to detect the methods of 
professional jugglers. But jugglers are expected to 
"perform" without mishap and failure, whereas the 
medium can fail as many times as he wishes — and 
blame it on the spirits — and choose for his phenomena 

*/n Proceedings, 8. P. /?., xi:213-234. 
*In Journal, 8. P. R., iii: 199-207. 
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moments when the attention of the observers is properly 
diverted and other conditions are favourable. Even 
detection of constant trickery is no more considered an 
argument against the occurrence of genuine phenomena. 



The a priori argument, as said, does not prove that 
the whole of the physical phenomena is imposture. But 
it goes to show how greatly they are open to suspicion 
and certainly places on their side the onu^ probandi. 
After all that has been said we feel fully justified in 
refusing to accept as genuine a single physical phe- 
nomenon in the absense of direct, positive evidence. In 
seeking this we shall briefly review some of the results 
obtained by scientific investigations, and particularly 
by those associated with Psychical Research, reserving 
the phenomenon of materialization for a special ex- 
amination. 

Investigation in the past is associated especially with 
the names of Dr. Hare, Professor ZoUner, and Sir 
William Crookes. Mr. Moses, although never subject 
to scientific examination, offers evidence at least in a 
certain respect valuable. More modem times have had 
a large number of investigators, experimenting with 
several remarkable mediums, but we shall confine our- 
selves here to the investigations conducted with Eusapia 
Palladino whom Carrington hails as the greatest of all 
physical mediums.^ 

To begin with Professor ZoUner we find that the only 
accounts of his experiments are given by himself.^ The 
value of his written evidence depends entirely upon 
whether the phenomena actually occmred as described 
therein, or whether the medium, Slade, succeeded in de- 
ceiving Zollner. There is nothing to corroborate 
Z511ner's testimony. 

^"In her may now be said to ctilminate and fociu the whole evi- 
dential case for the physical phenomena of spiritualism." — "Eusapia 
F a U a din o and her PKenomena" p. 4. 

*In "TranBoeiuiental PkyMicM," 
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To this should be added the fact that Slade was 
notorious for fraudulent performances outside the sit- 
tings with Zollner' and even seems to have confessed 
trickery.^ Carringtcm * gives a rather detailed account 
of the tricks by which the phenomena in question might 
be produced, and also of the possible sources of error 
in Zollner's observation ; and taking all together we are 
forced to admit that Zollner's experiments furnish no 
valid evidence for tiie genuineness of Slade's phe^ 
nomena. 

We shall not detain ourselves with Dr. Hare's ex- 
periments since it is generally admitted that the evi- 
dence they offer for me genuineness of physical phe- 
nomena is inferior to that of Zollner/ 

Sir William Crookes' experiments fall into three 
parts: those conducted with Miss Cook for the investi- 
gation of "'materializaticm/' those conducted with D. D. 
Home covering physical phenomena in general and 
change in weight in particular, and his ol^ations in 
regard to sounds. 

Let us begin with D. D. Home. It has often been 
stated that this gentleman holds the imique position in 
the annals of Spiritism of being the only physical 
medium who was never discovered in trickery. We can 
adduce the testimony of only one person to the con- 
trary. But this is in no way surprising if on the one 
hand we consider the character of Home and his 
presence which won for him the personal affection and 
esteem of all those with whom he came in contact and 
a priori inclined his audience to look upon him as a man 

*Podmore» "Modern Spiritualism," vol. II, pp. 87-90; Mrs. Sidgwiek 
in Proceedings^ S. P. R., iv:j)6; Report of the Seyhert Commiaaion, pp. 
56-59; Tniesdell, ** Spiritualism, Bottom Foots," passim; Carringtan, "The 
Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism," pp. 20-24. 

* Report of the Seyhert Commission, p. 70. 

*"The Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism," pp. 24-47. 

^Dr. Hyslop says: "Hare's experiments . . . were not so good 
as Zminer's" ("Borderland of Psychical Research," p. 237); See also 
Podmore, "Studies, etc," p. 49. 
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beyond suspicion ; on the other that this very audience — 
people of society — ^gathered around him more to be 
amused and entertained than to investigate his phe- 
nomena, this with only a few notable exceptions, par- 
ticularly Sir William Crookes, whose experiments with 
Home we now propose to discuss. But let us first quote 
a letter written in August, 1855, by Mr. Merrifield, and 
bearing upon Home's phenomena:^ 

". . . . Just as we were on the point of taking our 
leave, the medium professed his willingness to give us 
another sitting. Accordingly, we took our places at the 
side of the table, the medium occupying the extreme 
right, and a constant associate of his sitting opposite 
to him. I sat nearly halfway between them, and there- 
fore facing the windows. The table was circular, and 
the semicircle nearest the window was unoccupied. The 
lights were removed, and very soon the operations be- 
gan. It was about eleven o'clock; the moon had set, 
but the night was starlight, and we could well see the 
outline of the windows and distinguished, though not 
with accuracy of outline, the form of any large object 
intervening before them. The medium sat as low as 
possible in his low seat. His hands and arms were 
imder the table. He talked freely, encouraging con- 
versation, and seeming uneasy when it flagged. After 
a few preliminary raps somebody exclaimed that the 
^spirit-hand' had appeared, and the next moment an 
object resembling a child's hand, with a long, wide 
sleeve attached to it, appeared before the light. This 
occurred several times. The object appeared mainly 
at one or other of two separate distances from the 
medium. One of these distances was just that of his 
foot, the other that of his outstretched hand; and when 
the object receded or approached, I noticed that the 
medium's body or shoulder sank or rose in the chair 

^Journal, 8, P. R,, May 1903, pp. 77-78. 
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accordingly. This was pretty conclusive to myself and 
the friend who accompanied me; but afterwards, upon 
the invitation of one of the dupes present, the 'spirit- 
hand' rose so hig^ that we saw tiie whole ccxmection be- 
tween the medium's shoulder and arm, and the 'spirit- 
hand' dressed out on the end of his own." 

In this connection it may be interesting to note that 
Robert Browning was convinced ''that the whole display 
of hands, spirit utterances, etc., was a cheat and im- 
posture." * 

We shall now return to Sir William Crookes and the 
scientific investigation of Home's phenomena. 

The experiment with the accordion was 
by Sir William and his assistants as a crucial test.' It 
is evident that Home could not have played the ac- 
cordion under the circumstances. On the other hand 
the alleged phenomenon is so extraordinary that we 
can not accept its genuineness unless all possibilities of 
prestidigitation or other forms of trickery can be elimi- 
nated. This, we think, cannot be done. 

We may well suppose that Home did not come un- 
prepared ; rather he must have known what kind of phe- 
nomena were expected, for Sir William states that the 
experiments in his home were held for the purpose of 
testing certain phenomena which had occurred under 
Home's influence. Sir William had witnessed them 
"some half dozen times" before.' 



^ Timet (London), Nov. 28, 1902. 

'"Mr. Home still holding the accordion in the usual manner (be- 
tween thumb and middle finger of one hand at the opposite end to the 
keys ) in the cage, his feet being held by those next to him, and his other 
hand resting on the table, we heard distinct end separate notes sounded 
in succession, and then a simple air was played. As such a result could 
only have been produced by the various keys of the instrument being 
acted upon in harmonious succession, this was considered by those pres- 
ent to be a crucial experiment. But the seouel was still more striking, 
for Mr. Home then removed his hand altogetner from the accordion, tak- 
ing it quite out of the cage, and placed it in the hand of a person next 
to him. The instrument then continued to play, no person touching it 
and no hand being near it." — "Researches, etc," p. 13. 

» Ibid., p. 10. 
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Now, the music consisted of a few sounds, several 
notes in succession and a simple air. What could have 
been easier for Home than to produce this quantity of 
music by means of a music-box carried concealed on 
his person? The most natural conclusion, then, is that 
the accordion did not play at all, and that the experi- 
menters simply took for granted that the sounds from 
the concealed music box issued from the accordion. 
There is nothing in Sir William's account to suggest 
that he ascertained the exact source of the music. 

Sir William mentions the temperature in the room 
but makes no record of the intensity of its illumination. 
Yet, the value of visual observation would have been 
greatly reduced had the light been dim. In connection 
with his experiments with the spring balance appa- 
ratus Sir William mentions that the light was ample 
enough to show all that took place.^ We do not know 
whether this statement should be taken to include the 
experiments with the accordion. But even with the 
li^t from a gas jet, the space under the table where 
the cage was placed must have been quite dark. Sir 
William's assistant crept under the table where he ob- 
served the accordion expanding and contracting while 
Home's hand, which was holding it, remained still. 
But it would not have been very difficult for Home to 
produce these movements in the accordion to which the 
air had access by the base key being open,^ and oc- 
casional minute jerks of his hand, which was concealed 
in the comparative darkness under and close to the top 
of the table, would scarcely have been detected. Had 
a lamp been placed under the table the test would have 
carried more weight, but Sir William would not have 
failed to make mention of such precaution if it had been 
taken. 



* "Rfearche; etc.** p. 36. 
■ **Re9earche9, etc." p. 12. 
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A flBUtll, hlat-k silk cord with a hook would have 
helped IIoiik.- to complete the marvel. With some skill 
in nis fingers he could have fastened the hook in the 
table above his hand and suspended the accordion from 
the cord which would not have been visible in the dark- 
ness under the table, and again introducing his hand 
into the cage to remove the accordion he could also 
have removed the evidence of the trick. 

The music box and the cord ""e Mr. Podmore's sug- 
gestimi for an explanation oi the phenomenon.' Sir 
William must have foreseen criticism of this kind, for 
be states^ that on the afternoon of the experiment he 
called for Mr. Home in his apartment and was present 
wbrai Home changed dress, thus being able "to state 
positively that no machinery, apparatus, or contrivance 
of any sort was secreted about his person." But what 
could have prevented Home, who knew what kind of 
phenomena would be expected, from slipping the music 
box and cord into his top-coat pocket? So far as Sir 
William's account shows, evidently nothing. 

Next we come to the experiments with the spring 
balance. Mr. Podmore thinks" that the weakness in 
the evidence for the results reported consists in "that 
Home, a practised conjurer, as the past record of him- 
self and his followers entitles us to assume, dictated the 
conditions of the experiment." This he did by declin- 
ing to allow the capricious force of which he was master 
to operate until the conditions were to his liking. This 
is confirmed by Sir William's statement:* "The ex- 
periments I have tried have been very numerous, but 
owing to our imperfect knowledge of the conditions 
which favor or oppose the manifestations of this force, 
to the apparently capricious manner in which it is ex- 

"Tfce Neicer Bpiritualitm," p. 51. 

' "RtMearchet, etc.," p. II. 

' Op. cit., pp. S2-53. 

* "Rrtearche*. etc.," p. 110. 
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erted, and to the fact that Mr. Home himself is subject 
to unaccountable ebbs and flows in the force, it has 
but seldom happened that a result obtained on one oc- 
casion could be subsequently confirmed and tested with 
apparatus specially contrived for the purpose." ^ 

Mr. Podmore's inference is that Home employed a 
device such as "a loop of black silk, which would be in- 
visible in the obscurity, passed over the distal end of 
the board and attached at the other end to some part 
of Home's person." ^ No doubt, this might have been 
done in the obscurity by a person skilled in the art of 
prestidigitation. And Mr. Podmore asserts that ob- 
scurity probably was one of the necessary conditions 
for the success of the experiment, basing himself on 
the fact that at a certain occasion the light is reported 
to have been so dim as scarcely to show the movement 
of the board and index.' This, however, was not al- 
ways the case, for Sir William expressly states — as we 
have already mentioned — ^that the light was sufficient 
to show all that took place. 

And the difficulty increases when we consider the 
results obtained with the more perfected apparatus.'* 
The first experiment was made with a non-professional 
female medium whose both hands were held under con- 
trol on the board of the apparatus while "percussive 
noises were heard on the parchment, resembling the 
dropping of grains of sand on its surface." ^ We can 
not here adopt the explanation that the medium freed 
one hand — in the manner known from Eusapia's 
seances — for the light was sufficient for Sir William 
to see a fragment of graphite on the membrane being 
projected about l-50th of an inch simultaneously with 

* **Researches, etc.*' 
*0p. cit., p. 64. 

•Podmore, Op. cit., p. 53, and Proceedings, 8. P. R., virllO. 
♦See p. 66. 

* Researches, etc., p. 39. 
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the occurrence of the percussicxis. It ahould be noted 
that the medium came fully ignorant of the nature of 
the experiments.^ 

Similar results were obtained with Home when hold- 
ing his one hand above the membrane and about ten 
inches from the surface, the other being by a controller. 
The movements of the lever were, however, much 
slower and not accompanied by the percussive vibra- 
tions previously noticed. If the lig^t had been dim. 
Home would have been able easily to perform his task 
with the help of a black silk cord with a small weight 
suspended from his hand above the membrane. But 
there is no inf ormaticm regarding the lig^t, and the ex- 
periment succeeded ^Hhen Home was two to three feet 
away from the apparatus. This, however, did not take 
place until he had had time to study tbe experiment 
and to procure suitable apparatus for its success. We 
must a(kait the ffreat difficulty in detecting the methods 
of skilled presti^gitators, and the value of the evidence 
is much lessened by the fact that at this stage of experi- 
mentation Sir William was quite convinced that he had 
discovered a new force the manifestation of which he 
was witnessing. 

While nevertheless fraud might have been excluded 
by sufficient precautions, Sir William's account does 
not bear out the actuality thereof, and the evidence we 
now possess must consequently be considered incon- 
clusive. 

Home's levitations show but one remarkable ex- 
ample — his reported floating in the air outside the 
house. But the evidence for this phenomenon is very 
faulty. First of all, Lord Lindsay was sitting with his 
back to the window through which Home is alleged to 
have floated into the room, and he judged only from 
the shadow of Home which presented itself upon the 

^ Re9earohe9f etc., p. 89. 
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opposite wall. Having been warned by a whispering 
voice that Home was to float out through the window 
in the opposite room and in the same manner enter the 
room where he was sitting, his Lordship heard the first 
window open, saw the shadow on the wall, heard the 
second window open in its turn, and then found Home 
near it in the room. The rest was made up in his 
imagination.^ After all, the testimony of one who 
examines the phenomena by turning his back upon them 
and looking at their shadow does not carry inconvenient 
weight. And he was already — previous to this inci- 
dent — convinced of Home's power to levitate himself. 

Lord Adare testifies to having heard the windows 
raised and that Home appeared outside the window. 
But he did not see Home appear outside the window, 
he simply tells what he heard Lord Lindsay describe. 
Captain Wynne, the third witness, says he can swear 
to the fact. But there is no statement to show that 
either of the three gentlemen had seen Home floating 
outside the windows. Mr. Podmore thinks that Home, 
having prepared the minds of the witnesses for the mar- 
vel which was to take place, noisily opened the window 
in the adjoining room, slipped back to the seance-room 
under cover of the darkness, got behind the curtains, 
opened the windows, and stepped on to the window 

' This report to the Sub-Committee of the Dialectical Society 
(DMeetical Report , p. 214) reads: "I saw the levitations in Victoria. 
Street when Home floated out of the window. He first went into a 
trance, and walked about uneasily; he then went into the hall. While- 
he was away I heard a voice whisper in my ear, 'He will go out of one 
window and in at another.' I was alarmed and shocked at the idea of so* 
dangerous an experiment. I told the company what I had heard, and 
we then waited for Home's return. Shortly after he entered the room I 
beard the window go up, but I could not see, for I sat with my back to 
it. I, however, saw his shadow on the opposite wall; he went out of the 
window in a horixontal position, and I saw him outside the other window 
(that in the next room) floating in the air. It was eighty-five feet from 
tlie ground." 

Ihro years later Lord Lindsay wrote from memory an account which 
is given in Chapter II. 
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ledge.' At least, there is nothing to show that the feat 
was not aiTonipIished in this or a similar manner. 

Htxne also exhibited less exciting levitations, mostly 
in onnplHe darkness, but it Is to be noted that either 
the evideiu-e of touch alone is given or, when the phe- 
ntxnencxi was prmlueed in a dim light, Home's body 
was wily parUally seen. Under such circumstances it 
would not have been difficult for him artificially to pro- 
duce the impression that he was floating. 

Mr. Podmore dismisses the evidence for Home's 
elongation as insufficient and unreliable." Lord Lind- 
say's account of the phenomena he had witnessed was 
written some time after their alleged occurrence and 
Lord Adare's con tempo rarj' notes are too meagre to 
elucidate the phenomenon. It seems difficult to find an 
account which would convince us that the medium's 
heels did not leave the ground at the moment ■when the 
elongation took place. It is obvious that lacking this 
point any evidence becomes inconclusive. 

Finally there is the so-called fire-test. Mr. Podmore 
quotes some cases which he thinks could wiUiout diffi- 
culty be ascribed to the art of the conjurer. Now, 
several methods are known whereby the phenomenon 
may be staged, one consisting in preparing the part of 
the skin which is to touch the coal with chemical sub- 
stances such as alum or sulphuric acid, or, if the heated 
object is to be placed on the tongue, to cover this organ 
with a layer of powdered sugar, which in its turn is then 
covered with soap. Another method is found in sub- 
stituting for the coal a piece of platinum-sponge the 
upper part of which, as held in the hand, is made to 
glow by application of hydrogen or alcohol. 

It must be taken for granted that none of these 
methods could have been used by Home. First of all, 
it was often the sitters who had to undergo the test, 
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which fact excludes previous preparation of the skin. 
And should we not give Sir William — a physicist and 
chemist — credit for being able to distinguish between 
charcoal and a piece of platinum sponge? 

The evidence at hand, to our mind, shows cases quite 
beyond the possibilities of prestidigitation, and Podmore 
admits this of certain cases "if accurately recorded."^ 
The handkerchief incident,^ of course, is rather sus- 
picious, for Home could have used two handkerchiefs, 
substituting a previously prepared one for the handker- 
chief he showed the sitters. But it is difficult to con- 
tradict Lord Lindsay's evidence before the Committee 
of the Dialectical Society and the last instance described 
by Sir William Crookes, unless we appeal to collective 
hallucination.^ 

For the present we shall not enter upon a discussion 
of the theory of collective hallucination. Granting that 
Home's fire-test had an objective reality such as pre- 
sented in the accounts which we have quoted, there is 

»"T*e Ifewer Sjnriiualism;' p. 80. 
* See p. 68. 

'Lord Lindsay's report on the "fire-test" reads as follows {Dialectical 
Report, pp. 208-209) : "I have frequently seen Home, when in trance, 

go to the fire and take out large red-hot coals, and carry them about in 
it hands, put them inside his shirt, etc. Eight times I myself have held 
a red-hot coal in my hands without injurr, when it scorched my face on 
raising my hand. Once I wished to see if they really would bum, and I 
■aid so, and touched a coal with the middle finger of my right hand, and 
I got a blister as large as a sixpence; I instantly asked him to give me 
the coal, and I held the part that burnt me, in the middle of my hand, 
for three or four minutes, without the least inconvenience." 

"A few weeks ago I was at a eeance with eight others. Of these, seven 
held a red-hot coal without pain, and the two others could not bear the 
approach of it; of the seven, four were ladies." 

Sir William Crookes* report on the fire-test in Proceedings, 8. P, R., 
Ti:I03: "Mr. Home again went to the fire, and, after stirring the hot 
coals about with his hand, took out a red-hot piece nearly as big as an 
orange, and, putting it on his right hand, covered it over with his left 
hand so as to almost completely enclose it,' and then blew into the small 
furnace thus extemporized until the lump of charcoal was nearly white- 
hot, and then drew my attention to the lambent flame which was flicker- 
ing over the coal and licking round his fingers ; he fell on his knees, looked 
up in a reverent manner, held up the coal in front, and said: 'Is not 
God good? Are not His laws wonderful?'" 
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nothing unique in this phenomenan, for 
similar nature haTe been l ec o tde d finom Tarioas parts 
of the worid and quite apart finom S piritiM ii. We refer 
to the so-called fire-walk wliicfa has been and still is in 
vogue in many countries and of whicfa Andmr Liang 
gives an account in tiie Procee^kmgs of the Sodttg far 
Pnychkal Research.^ We mention tiie fcdovring in- 
stances: 

Colonel Gudgeon, three other £ur<qieans and two 
hundred Maoris walked with bare feet across tiie hot 
stones of an oven twelve feet in diameter prepared tor 
that purpose by the natives of Rarotonga, Pcdynesia, 
and neither he nor two of his European friends suffered 
the slightest injury. The fourth in the party was badly 
burned because he disobeyed the rules and turned round. 
It is certain that no chemical preparation was applied 
to the Europeans at least. To show the state of heat 
of the stones the priest, ^fiio conducted the ceremony, 
and who handed over to the fire-walkers the mana or 
power over the fire, half an hour afterwards threw on 
them a green branch which in a quarter of a minute was 
blazing. The incident occurred in 1899.^ 

Similar ceremonies are customary among the inhabit- 
ants of the Fiji Islands, and Dr. Hocken, who witnessed 
one of them, gives the following account thereof.^ 
Seven or eight Fiji natives belonging to a clan which 
possesses the power to execute the " vilavilcdrevo'' or 
fire ceremony walked across and around a stone oven 
twelve to fifteen feet in diameter in which a fire had 
been burning for thirty-six or forty-eight hours, the 
leader remaining within for about one-half minute. 
Immediatelv after he had entered leaves of the hibiscus 
were thrown into the oven which they immediately 

> V^ol. XV : 2- If). 

""Te IJmer-Ti, or Fire Walking Ceremony," by Col. Gudgeon, British 
ProMidiTit, Rarotonga, quoted by Andrew I^ng, in Op. cit., pp. 4-6. 

•"An account of the Fiji Fire Ceremony," by Dr. T. M. Hocken, 
F. L. S., quoted by Andrew Lang, in Op. cit., pp. 6-11. 
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filled with clouds of hissing steam. Dr. Hocken caused 
a thermometer to be suspended five feet and six inches 
above the center of the hot stones, but after a few 
moments it had to be withdrawn to escape destruction 
by the heat and it was then found to register 282"^ Fahr. 
He also examined two of the natives immediately be- 
fore and after their performances, testing the skin of 
their feet even with his tongue, but he neither found 
traces of preparation nor injuries from the fire. The 
power is considered hereditary. 

A fire walk in Tokio was witnessed in 1899 by Colonel 
Andrew Haggard, who tells us^ that the performers 
after an ablution in cold water walked through a fire 
of red-hot charcoal, six yards long by six feet wide. 
When afterwards examining their feet he found them 
quite soft and without a trace of the effects of fire. 

Mr. Stokes ^ saw thirteen persons during a ceremony 
in India walking unhurt through a fire twenty-seven 
feet long, seven and a half feet broad and a span deep, 
whUe a boy who fell in the same fire was burnt to death. 
Referring to fire- walks in India Dr. Oppert* states 
that ''the heat is unbearable in the neighborhood of the 
ditch" in which it is built, but the walkers ''as a rule do 
not do themselves much harm." 

In the Straits Settlements, Province of Wellesley, 
six coolies prepared by a "devil-doctor" were observed 
walking the full length of a trench twenty feet long, 
six feet wide, and two feet deep, on a bed of red-hot 
coal from a pyre of wood four or five feet high, which 
had been burning four hours. They then walked into 
water. None of them showed the slightest sign of in- 
jury, although later one who fell was terribly burned.** 

^CoL Andrew Haggard in The Field, May 20, 1890, p. 724, quoted by 
Andrew Lang in Op. cit., p. 11. 

*in **The Indian Antiquary,** vol. II, p. 190, quoted by Andrew Lang, 
f» Op. cit., p. 12. 

***Oriffinal Inkahitanta of India," p. 480, quoted by Andrew Lang in 
Op, cit.9 p. 12. 

*0p. cit., pp. 12-13. 
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Other cases are recorded from the Fiji Islands, 
Benares, Trinidad, Spain and Bulgaria.^ 

It should be mentioned that photographs were taken 
during some of those performances and Mr. Lang's 
article especially refers to one taken by Lieutenant 
Mome of the French Navy and published in the Poly- 
nesian Journal,^ and to another in the possession of Mr. 
Basil Thompson of New York. 

Mr. Lang comes to the following conclusion : * "For 
my part I remain without a theory, like all European 
observers whom I have quoted. But in my humble 
opinion, all the usual theories, whether of collective 
hallucinations (photographic cameras being hulluci- 
nated), of psychical causes, of chemical application, 
of leathery skin on the soles of the feet, and so on, are 
inadequate." 

If Spiritism is the solution let the mediums try it! 
In the meantime Home's case remains unexplained. 

It would be impossible within the scope of this 
treatise to attempt a criticism of the Palladino phe- 
nomena. No medium has been more thoroughly ex- 
amined and the accounts of over twenty years of in- 
vestigation by men of high ability are sufficient in them- 
selves to fill numerous volumes. We have the records 
from over twenty series of investigations by scientific 
bodies, and also a vast literature containing com- 
mentary on and criticism of these records, accessible 
to all who are interested in the matter; but for the 
reasons stated we shall not enter into the subject fur- 
ther than to indicate the main steps in the investiga- 
tion of Eusapia as a whole and to state the conclusions 
to which a study of her case has brought us. 

'For Historical caBes see: JEneidy VII, 800; XI, 784 et seq. ; Pliny, 
Hist. Nat., VII, 2; Silius Italicus, V, 175. 
^ Vol. II, No. 2, p. 105. 
* Op. cit., p. 14. 
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The investigations fall into three main periods, each 
forming a more or less logical and independent series 
conducted mider the supervision of partly different 
groups of investigators, the first beginning with the 
labors of the Milan Commission in 1892^ and ending 
with the Cambridge sittings in 1895, the second includ- 
ing a number of experiments chiefly by French and 
Italian savants, and the third and last conducted by 
members of the English Society for Psychical Research 
and including sittings in New York before representa- 
tives of the American public. 



Professor Lombroso's experiments with Eusapia in 
Naples, which led him to accept her phenomena as 
genuine, had opened the eyes of scientific men to the 
seriousness of the problem which her case offered, and 
as a result a body of illustrious savants, including Pro- 
fessors Schiaparelli, Director of the Observatory of 
Milan, and Gerosa, the physicist, Dr. Ermacora, M. 
Aksakov, Councillor to His Majesty of Russia, Dr. 
Charles du Prel of Munich, Professors Charles Richet 
of the Sorbonne, and Buffem, and M. Finzi, met in 
October, 1892, in the latter's home in Milan for the 
purpose of examining Eusapia's phenomena.^ The in- 
vestigation covered seventeen sittings at which were 
observed phenomena such as telekinesis, once in full 
light, table movement without contact, apport with 
the hands of the medium tied loosely to those of her 
controllers, impressions of fingers on smoked paper, 
levitation of the medium, apparitions and touchings of 

* Various experiments preceded and led up to those of the Milan 
Commission, notably those of Chiaia in 1888 and Lombroso and others in 
1891. 

* ProceedtngSf 8. P. R.y ix: 21 8-225; Annales des Sciences Psychiques, 
Jan.-Feb. 1893; Flammarion, "Mysterious Psychic Forces,^' pp. 151-161; 
Carrington, "Eusapia Palladino and Her Phenomenay" pp. 29-34; Podmore, 

The Newer Sjnritualistn" pp. 89-93. 
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hands, contact with human faces, but the most striking 
and best observed phenomena were those of levitation 
of the table and alteration of the medium's weight, both 
occurring in full light. The report of the sittings con- 
tains a declaration signed by all the sitters with ex- 
ception of Prof. Richet, and stating that while the 
results did not always come up to their expectations, 
and while in the greater number of cases it had been 
impossible to apply the rules of experimental science 
regarded as indispensable for obtaining certain and in- 
contestable results in other fields of observation, they 
did not feel justified to assert that the whole perform- 
ance had been fraudulent, although this might ulti- 
mately prove to be the simplest explanation.^ Richet 
comes to the conclusion that although the phenomena 
were absurd and unsatisfactory, it seems difficult to 
attribute them to conscious or unconscious fraud or to 
a series of deception; nevertheless, conclusive proof 
that there was no fraud on Eusapia's part, or illusion 
on the part of the observers, is wanting. 



We shall not tarry over the less striking phenomena 
which almost all occurred in darkness. But a few 
words might be said about the alteration of the 
medium's weight and the table levitations, because these 

* We quote from Flammar ion's "Mysterious Psychic Forces" which 
giveH a reproduction of the report — pp. 151-152. The signed declaration 
readn an follows: "The results obtained did not always come up to our 
expectations. Not that we did not secure a large number of facta ap- 
parently or really important and marvellous; but, in the greater num- 
ber of eases we were not able to apply the rules of experimental science 
which, in other fields of observation, are regarded as indispensable in 
order to arrive at certain and incontestable results. The most important 
of thoKc rules consists in changing, one after the other, the methods of 
experiment, in such a way as to bring out the true cause, or at least the 
true conditions of all the events. Now it is precisely from this point 
of view that our experiments seem to us still incomplete." 

"It is very true that the medium, to prove her good faith, often 
voluntarily proposed to change some feature of some or the other ex- 
periment, and frequently herself took the initiative in these changes. But 
this applied only to things that were apparently indifferent, according 
to our way of seeing. On the contrary, the changes which seemed to us 
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phenomena were ranked as carrying superior evidence, 
particularly because of having been observed in good 
light. Richet has appended photographs of the levita- 
tions to his report in the Annates.^ 

The first experiment with the medium's weight 
registered a change of seventeen and a half pounds, but 
the apparatus employed was not a very suitable one 
and no conclusion was reached. A better instrument 
was then devised consisting of a platform suspended 
by the four comers and attached to a lever which would 
register the weight automatically. A change in position 
of an object on the platform would not affect the 
registration. 

While Eusapia was resting on the platform certain 
slight upward movements were observed, lasting not 
more than twenty seconds. But it should be noted that 
although Richet and Schiaparelli assert that she 
touched neither floor nor table, her dress was in con- 
tact with the floor, and that no results were obtained 
when such contact was prevented, and, furthermore, 
that the observers were not certain that the registration 
of change in weight did not take place at the very 
moment when Eusapia took hold of the hand of one of 
their number. In the presence of such conditions there 
is absolutely no evidence to show that the recorded 



to put the true character of the results beyond doubt, either 
were not accepted as possible or ended in uncertain results. 

"We do not believe we have the right to explain these things by the 
aid of insulting assumptions, which many still find to be the simplest 
explanation, and of which some journals have made themselves champions. 
We think, on the contrary, that those experiments are concerned with 
phenomena of an unknown nature, and we confess that we do not know 
what the conditions are that are required to produce them. To desire 
to fix these conditions in our own right and out of our own head would 
be aa extravagant as to presume to make the experiment of Tonicelli's 
faarometer wi^ a tube closed at the bottom, or to make electrostatic ex- 
periments in an atmosphere saturated with humidity, or to take a photo- 
graph by exposing the sensitive plate in full light before placing it in 
the camera. However, it is a fact that the impossibility of varying the 
experiments in our own way has diminished the worth and the interest 
of the results obtained, by depriving them of that rigorous demonstration 
idiich we are right in demanding in cases of this kind, or, rather, to 
whidi we ought to aspire." 

^AnnaleM det Sciences PtychiqueM, 1893. 
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change was not franiinimtir p ffoA rcd hr the medhim. 
Tbere were hcA psrtkl and complele kritstions of 
the taUe and a ^^Kcial afpantDS was cnq^ogned to 
register tiie pmsuii Urouyht to bear on it, upward 
wben Eosapia^s hands were held on tfie table, down- 
ward when under die taUe. About seven pounds pres- 
sure in either diieetion was registered during partisl 
leritations, the end €ff the tMe, vchert the aMdnai wmt 
mttmg, nigefimg the pmsarr. The hand eontrol seems 
to hare bem quite effectire. The report says:' ''In 
all the experiments whidi preeede, we gave our atten- 
tion principally to a careful inspection of tiie position 
of the hands and feet of tiie med iu m; and, in tiiis 
respect, we believe we ran aogr that theg wen mfe from 
all criticism. Still, a scrupulous sin c eiitj compds us 
to mention the fact to wUdi we did not begin to call 
attention before the evening of October 5di, but whicfa 
probably must hare occurred also in the preceding ex- 
periments. It consists in this, that the four feet of die 
table could not be considered as perfectly isolated dur- 
ing the levitation, because one of them at least was in 
contact with the lower edge of the medium's dress." 
.... "One of us having been charged with the duty 
of hindering this contact, the table was unable to rise 
as before, and it onlv did rise when the observer in- 
tentionallv permitted the contact to take place." The 
reporter then asks: "Xow, in what way is it possible 
for the contact of a li^t dress-stujBF with the lower ex- 
tremity of the foot of a table to assist in the levitation? 
» 

Well, we shall see ! 



Professor Richet wishing to continue the experi- 
ments with Eusapia with a view to obtaining evidence 
of a more satisfactory character invited some distin- 
guished men to investigate her mediumship in his home 
on the lie de Roubattd. His invitation was accepted 

* See Flammarion, "MysteriovM PtycKic Forces" p. 155. 
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by Sir Oliver Lodge, Mr. F. W. H. Myers, and Dr. 
Oehorowicz, and by Professor and Mrs. Henry Sidg- 
wick and Sir William Crookes, which latter arrived for 
the later part of the sittings. The experiments which be- 
gan in July, 1894, were after some time transferred from 
the island to Carquieranne.^ 

Fom* sittings were held and the usual phenomena 
were exhibited, including raps, tilts and levitations of 
the table in full light, telekmetic phenomena of a cer- 
tain variety, playing of musical instruments, touches, 
faces, and so forth, the most remarkable ones consist- 
ing in the winding of a music box, which then began to 
play and finaUy was torn from the string by which it 
was suspended, and in the turning of a key in a door 
seven feet from the medium, which key subsequently 
was brought to the table and again replaced in the key- 
bole. 

Richet, Lodge and Myers were convinced that some 
of the phenomena they had witnessed were due to super- 
natural causes and also Sir William Crookes seems to 
accept this conclusion; the Sidgwicks were impressed 
but not convinced. In his report, however. Lodge offers 
no explanation but asserts that his conviction is mainly 
based on his observation of telekinetic phenomena in 
sufficient light to see the objects move, those being the 
simplest and most definite. And he argues that if the 
genuineness of some of the phenomena, which would 
seem impossible, is established, the rest will be the more 
easily accepted.^ 

' See Oliver Lodge's report on the sittings in Journal^ 8. P. R., vi : 306- 
34M>; Carrington, "Eusapia Palladino and Her Phenomena," pp. 38-51; 
Podmore, **Tke Newer Sjnritualism" pp. 93-97; Hodgson's criticism in 
Journal, 8. P. R., vi: 36-55; Reply to Hodgson by Myers, Lodge, Richet 
and Oehorowicz, Ibid., vii: 55-79. 

* Sir Oliver Lodge's conclusion of his report on the sitting, in Journal, 
8. P. R., vi:360: "However the facts are to be explained, the possibility 
of the facts I am constrained to admit. There is no further room in my 
mind for doubt. Any person without invincible prejudice who had had 
the same experience, would have come to the same broad conclusion, viz,: 
That things hitherto held impossible do actually occur. If one such fact 
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The report was sent to Dr. Hodgscm, whose long ex- 
perience and great ability in detecting trickery in 
mediumistic performances was well Imown, and in a 
lengthy reply he shows that the phenomena as described 
could all have been performed by Busapia using a 
special method of freeing <me hand or f oot^ Hodgson's 
criticism did not disturb the conviction of either Ricfaet 
or Lodge, but Mjrers could not doiy feeling the weight 
of his argument.' The discussicm continued and re- 
sulted in Hodgson's acceptance of an invitaticm to come 
and witness Eusapia's pnen<»nena. 



Dr. Hodgs(m» who then was secretary for the Amer- 
ican Society for Psychical Research, came to England 
in 1895, and sittings with Eusapia were arranged in 
Mr. Myers' home in Cambridge.' The seances whidh 
were held in a series during the months of August and 
September were attended, besides Hodgson and Mr. 

is clearly established, the conoeivability of others may be more readily 
granted, and I concentrated my attention mainly on what seemed to me 
the most simple and definite thing, viz.: the movement of an untouched 
object, in sufficient light for no doubt of its motion to exist. This I have 
now witnessed several times; the fact of movement being vouched for by 
both sight and hearing, sometimes also by touch, and Uie objectivity of 
the phenomena being demonstrated by the sounds heard by an outside 
observer,* and by permanent alteration of position of object. . . . 
The effect on an observer is usually more as if the connecting link, if 
any (between object and living organism of medium), were invisible and 
intangible, or as if a portion of vital or directing energy had been de- 
tached, and were producing distant movements without apparent con- 
nection with the medium. . . . The result of my experience is to con- 
vince me that certain phenomena usually considered abnormal do belong 
to the order of nature, and, as a corollary to this, that these phenomena 
ought to be investigated and recorded by persons and societies interested 
in natural knowledge." 

^Journal, 8. P. R., vii: 36-55. 

'For their replies to Hodgson and that of Ochorowicz, see Journal, 
8. P. R., vii: 65-79. 

* Journal, 8, P. R,, vii: 131, 148; Carrington, "EuMpia PalUdino and 
Her Phenomena" pp. 61-57; Podmore, "The Newer 8jnrituali9m," pp. 97- 
98; Flammarion, "Mysterious Psychic Forces,** p. 168. 

^^^■^ ■■■" • 

*Dr. Ochorowicz from the outside heard the key which later was 
brought to the table turn in the door. 
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and Mrs. Myers, by Mr. Nevil Maskelyne, Miss Alice 
Jc^son, and Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick. 

The result of the Cambridge experiments was to con- 
firm beyond any doubt Dr. Hodgson's hypothesis, for 
fraud was detected again and again in actual operation 
and the experimenters unanimously adopted the con- 
elusion that they had witnessed nothing but trickery. 

There are several points to be noted. First of all 
the tricks were found to be effected by Eusapia using 
one hand or foot which she succeeded in freeing from 
the control employed. Sometimes, it seems, she em- 
ployed her head. Mr. Myers states that the experi- 
menters in several cases at first sight were favorably 
impressed with the phenomena, and only by making 
changes in the conditions were able to ascertain that 
fraud was practiced. This goes to show what undoubt- 
edly would have been the result had they been content 
toith mere observation and not insisted upon changing 
the conditions. It also shows that Eusapia possessed 
great skill in prestidigitation which could have been 
gained only by years of systematic trickery. Fraud 
was attempted even when the tests were at their best, 
and, Myers states, practiced both in her waking state 
and in her real or simulated trance.^ 

The Cambridge exposure led the Society for 
Psychical Research to drop the investigation of 
Eusapia. But the world was not convinced. Hardly 
had the news of the exposures been published before 
a storm of discussions broke loose, and arguments for 

*Prom F. W. H. Myers* report in Journal, 8, P, R,, vii:133: "I can 
Bot doubt that we observed much conscious and deliberate fraud, of a 
kind which must have needed long practice to bring it to its present level 
of skill. Nor can I find any excuse for her fraud (assuming that such 
cxeoie would be valid) in the attitude of mind of the persons, several of 
them distinguished in the world of science, who assisted in the inauiry. 
Ilieir attitude was a fair and open one; in all cases they showed patience, 
and in several cases the impression first made on their minds was dis- 
tinctly favorable. With growing experience, however, and careful ob- 
ienration of the precise conditions permitted or refused to us, the existence 
of tome fraud became clear; and fraud was attempted when the tests 
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m 

and against Eusapia made their appearance both in 
the literature devoted to the subject and in the English 
daily press. 

Dr. Maxwell severely criticized the results of the 
experiments on the grounds that the attitude of the 
investigators towards Eusapia was one of haughtiness 
and disdain, which made her ill at ease and prevented her 
from making use of her mediumistic powers. He adds 
that the unaccustomed climate coupled with the undue 
length of the sittings exhausted her. She was physic- 
ally and morally unfit for the task imposed upon her.^ 

But this is partly in contradiction to Myers' state- 
ment,' in which he sajrs that he fails to find an excuse 
for Eusapia's fraud in the attitude of mind of those 
present, which was a fair and open one, free from im- 
patience. Both Myers and the Sidgwicks had beoi 
sitting with Eusapia before, and it would be strange 
if persons of their insight in matters psjrchologinl 
should have failed to correct or at least make due al- 
lowances for so adverse conditions. 

Mr. Carrington has no difficulty in pointing out the 
exact cause of Eusapia's failure. It has always been 
well known that she would resort to trickery under lax 
control, and the lax control employed at Cambridge in- 
duced her to practice fraud at every seance.' 

were as good as we were allowed to make them, quite as indisputably aa 
on the few occasions when our holding was intentionally left inadequate 
in order to trace more exactly the tnwiits operandi. Moreover, the fraud 
occurred both in the medium's waking state and during her real or 
alleged trance. 

"I do not think there is adequate reason to suppose that any of the 
phenomena at Cambridge were genuine/' 

Professor Sidgwick in Journal^ S. P. R,, vii:231, says: "Inasmuch aa 
trickery has been systematically practised, apparently, by Eusapia 
Palladino for years, I propose to ignore her performances in the future aa 
those of other persons engaged in the same mischievous trade are to be 
ignored." 

' In "Metaphysical Phenomena" quoted by Carrington in "Euaapia 
Palladino and Her Phenomena" pp. 55-56. 

*See p. 153, note 1. 

* "Eusapia Palladino and Her Phenomena," p. 54 : ". . . there is a 
reason for the fraud that Eusapia resorted to at Cambridge, and those 
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Of course, what he says contradicts Mr. Myers' 
statement that the control was good except on a few 
Dccasions when laxity was allowed. And she attempted 
trickery when the tests were as good as they could be. 
Both Mr. Myers and the Sidgwicks were present at 
Richet's sittings with Eusapia in 1894 and consequently 
bmew the manner of control employed there. Why 
should they now be satisfied with laxer control? And 
they also knew that Eusapia would resort to fraud when 
the control was not sufficiently strict. Our main argu- 
ment against the critics is that they contradict or ignore 
the facts stated in the report on the experiments. 



Eusapia's reverses at Cambridg:e did not greatly 
shake the faith of her continental investigators and ad- 
mirers, nor of Sir Oliver Lodge. Between the years 
1895 and 1907 no less than twelve different series of 
experiments were undertaken by different savants in 
France and Italy, among whom appear besides the 
names of Lombroso, Richet and Ochorowicz, those of 
Professor Morselli, Doctors Foa and Herlitzka, M. 
Bergson, M. and Mme. Curie, Professor Botazzi and 
of many others. The Institute Generale Psychologique 
of Paris arranged a series of sittings extending over 
four years (1905-1908) and including no less than 
forty-three sittings.^ 

The phenomena during this period showed little or 
no variation from those previously presented. In the 

iBTestigators who have had much experience with her had no difficulty 
in pointing out exactly what the cause of this was. It has always been 
well known that if Eusapia were allowed to trick her sitters she would 
do ao, and the policy of the English investigators had been, not to endeavor 
to prevent phenomena by rigorous control, but to allow great laxity, 
to pennit her to substitute her hands when she desired, and merely note 
tke reaolts. Eusapia finding that she could effect substitution of hands 
with ease, and apparently without detection, naturally resorted to this 
device at each seance. . . ." 

*8ee Carrington, ** Eusapia Palladino and Her Phenomena," pp. 57-151. 
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beginning table-levitation, telekinesis and spport 
mainly filled the seanees, later apparitions and pwtial 
materializations came into prominence, while a favored 
few were allowed to witness more complete materialisa- 
tions and even experience the more perscmal and inti- 
mate phases of this marvel. 

Taken as a whole the new investigations do not in- 
spire much confidoice. A nmnber of accounts and re- 
ports impresses us above all with the credulity and 
apparently uncritical attitude of the investigator. The 
narrative often runs oB in the wildest romance, the 
tables and objects no Icmger being moved about by in- 
visible forces, but taking life they execute a mad panto- 
mime of dancing, speaking and lau^^bing. 

The most interesting feature of this period of in- 
vestigation is the employmoit of physiod apparatus 
for testing the genuinoiess of the pb^<»nena. Pro- 
fessor Lombroso aided by Dr. Imoda and Dr. Andenino 
held sittings in Turin in 1907^ at which a "tambtmrine 
Marey'' was placed on a table near the cabinet and con- 
nected with rubber tubes with a cardiograph in the 
cabinet and a Morse apparatus on the experiment table. 
The object in employing this apparatus was to obtain 
on the smoked surface of the "tambourine" a dia- 
grammatic registration of pressure exerted by the 
medium on the Morse key and at the same time that of 
the invisible force on the button of the cardiograph and 
to ascertain whether the two impressions would be 
synchronic. According to the report pubUshed in ia 
Stampa and quoted at length by Carrington^ the ap- 
paratus began to register at the fourth seance, drawing 
a diagram corresponding to the pressure on the cardio- 
graph in the cabinet, and this happened while the 
medium's hands were in the hands of her controllers. 
It is also stated that the distance between the medium 

^ "Eiuapta Palladino and Her Phenomena," pp. 89-100; see particularlj 
pp. 93 and 99-100. 
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and the cabinet was such that it would have been im- 
possible for her to reach the cardiograph. The experi- 
ment fully convinced the reporter that the instrument 
had registered an unknown force. But as will be seen, 
the report as it stands does not offer adequate evidence 
for the absence of fraud.^ 

To begin with, the desired double registration of 
synchronic pressure, partly on the Morse key on the 
seance table, partly on the cardiograph in the cabinet, 
failed to occur. No doubt, to effect it by trickery would 
have been no easy matter. And thus we are deprived 
of an automatic record of the synchronism between the 
movements of the medium's hands or body and those 
of objects in the cabinet so frequently observed at 
£usapia's seances. This is the more lamentable as it 
might have helped to dispel our suspicion that there is 
m more intimate relation between the two movements 
than that of mere synchronism. 

The account states that the distance between the 
medium and the cardiograph was such as to exclude 
the possibility of the medium manipulating the instru- 
ment. No doubt, the reporter has his grounds for such 
a statement. But, was the distance measured? And 
what, precisely, did it measure? We do not know, but 
at the beginning of the seance a hand issued from the 
curtain near the head of one of the controllers (who 

^From Carrington, Op. cit., pp. 99-100: "Dr. Andenino thought sadly 
of his Marey apparatus, which for three evening had not been used, and 
looked to see if the smoked paper had not been touched, when suddenly 
a aUght sound indicated that the needle of the apparatus was moving. 
Dr. Andenino at once put the tambourine in action, and our ears per- 
eefved for a few seconds the scratching of a pen, which made long jumps 
oo the smoked surface of the tambourine in such a manner as to corre- 
•pOQd to the pressure exerted inside on the cardiograph, tracing a curious 
and vmriable diagram. The cabinet was quite empty and the medium's 
hands were, as always, in the hands of the controllers. Moreover, the 
diataaoe between the cardiograph and the medium's chair was such that, 
eren had the wished to, she could not have succeeded in pressing it with 
h^ handa. 

'This phenomenon finally eliminates all suspicion. We have no longer 
}Aj the testimony or our senses, but that of a metal instrument. 
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was further removed from it than was the medium) and 
seized his hand, and later the curtain swelled out and 
advanced to his hand. Evidently the distance between 
the sitters and the cabinet could not have been very 
considerable, and Eusapia usually insisted upon sitting 
close to the curtain. 

Again, there is the rubber tube leading from the 
'"tambourine" to the cardiograph, and a pressure on 
which would have affected me recording needle. Was 
this tube out of Eusapia's reach? The report gives us 
no information on that point. Nor does it show that 
the hand and foot control was such as to prevent 
Eusapia from resorting to her usual trick. 

In the course of his experiments with Eusapia Pallar 
dino in the same year Dr. ¥ok placed on the table a 
toy piano the keys of which were capable of manipula- 
tion, and covered it with a cardboard box which was 
fastened down with sealed ribbons. Of courw^ it 
would have been inypossible for the medium to touch 
the keys unless the box were removed, a thing which 
would necessitate the breaking of the seals. The piano 
was heard to play when the lights had been turned out, 
but subsequently it was found that the box had been 
unfastened and that one of the ribbons was missing.^ 

It would be tedious to record further experiments 
with automatically recording apparatus; be it enough 
to state that in every case where the apparatus has been 
adequately protected from manipulation by the medium 
one of two things has resulted: either the protecting 
material has been broken or removed, and registration 
obtained, or else, when this could not be done, the ap- 
paratus has failed to register, and thus, there is not one 
instance of proof of absence of fraud given by means of 
automatic registration.^ 

* See Carrington, Op. cit., pp. 101-102. 

Mbid., pp. 103, 105, 108, and Podmore, "The Newer Spiritualism," p. 
102. 
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The investigation undertaken by the Institute Gin- 
£rale Psychologique was carried out by a committee in- 
cluding M. Jules Courtier, Secretary of the Institute, 
M. M. d'Arsonval, Ballet, Richet, Perrin, M. and 
Mme. Curie and others. M, Courtier published the 
official report in two parts, the first of which is a col- 
lection of photographs taken at the sittings, while the 
second contains a description of the phenomena ob- 
served, a psycho-physiological study of the medium, an 
account of the physical conditions surrounding her, and, 
finally, critical consideration/ 

The physical examination of Eusapia's person and 
that of the air in the cabinet failed to reveal anything 
that is not found in other mortals and their surround- 
ings. As a fact, the whole of the considerable labor of 
the members of the Institute brought to light nothing 
of a startling character, and its result was chiefly nega- 
tive. The critical part is mainly concerned with the 
unsatisfactory character of the control which Eusapia 
would allow. Rarely does she consent to have both hands 
held but insists upon holding one of them on the hand 
of her neighbor. The same is the case with her feet, 
her right foot having a sore com which makes her un- 
able to sustam the pressure of her neighbor's foot upon 
it. And the committee is of the opinion that the only 
eflFective foot control would be that exerted by a per- 
son holding the medium's feet under the table. But 
Eusapia is very particular in regard to the position of 
her observers, and as a rule she will permit none under 
the table. Nor will she permit an observer behind her 
or near the scene of action, consequently the controllers 
also have to play the role of main observers, a thing 
which necessarily strains their attention, and makes 
them liable to be diverted from their control by the oc- 
currence of unexpected phenomena. Another source 

^For Bummaiy of the phenomena see AnnaU of Psychical Science^ 
July-Sept., 1909, pp. 400-422. See also Carrington, Op. cit., pp. 129-134. 
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of distraction is created by Eusapia's request for con- 
versation among those present. All attempts to intro- 
duce more satisfactory conditions of test were invaria- 
bly rejected by Eusapia. 

We shall now refer to some particular observations 
of interest.^ One night when the seance-room was dimly 
illuminated by the faint gas light from the street 
Eusapia was sitting with M. Courtier as her right and 
M. de Mech as her left control. The latter then noticed 
her freeing her right hand, at the same time placing her 
left little finger between two fingers of M. Courtier's 
left hand so as to make him believe that he had hold of 
her right thumb. At this moment a white arm was seen 
opening the curtain and a head made its appearance 
thrusting itself with a cry towards M. Courtier, who 
then felt the touch of two hands on his shoulders and 
through the curtain the contact of a face with his face. 
Eusapia had just freed herself from her two controllers, 
and so rapid were her movements that when the shock 
of being touched was over M. Courtier found her right 
hand on his left. 

At one of the seances Eusapia's chair and feet rested 
upon a platform so arranged that possible changes in 
her weight would be registered, and it was ascertained 
that for each levitation of the table or of other objects 
there was a corresponding increase in her weight. 
There were also experiments with a small balance, and 
the usual results were obtained. The balance was sur- 
rounded with a wooden frame with linen or wooden 
panels to fit, and it was not until first the panels and 
then the frame had been removed that she succeeded 
in moving the balance. When the top of the balance 
was covered with lamp-black she was unable to affect it, 
and when a balance having a disc of paper was em- 
ployed, it moved down, but the paper crackled just as 

* Report, pp. 524-525. 
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it would if pushed down with a stretched hair or thread. 
Once during similar experiments an isolated observer 
saw a hair between her hands.^ 

After their four years of investigation the members 
of the committee passed the verdict that whereas fraud 
had been practiced by Eusapia they hesitated to say 
that fraud is the final conclusion, and the methods of 
automatic recording occasionally employed exclude the 
possibility of hallucination as an explanatory factor. 
In general, they are of the opinion that her phenomena 
are losing in power, a result, no doubt, of her growing 
old, and that she resorts to fraud in order not to disap- 
point her clients. 

In 1908 the Society for Psychical Research decided 
to reconsider the case of Eusapia, and Mr. Carrington 
with the Honorable Everard Feilding and Mr. Baggal- 
ly, who is an amateur conjurer, went to Naples, where 
sittings were arranged with the celebrated medium. 
In all, eleven seances were held, and a stenographic 
record was kept, giving, besides an account of the phe- 
nomena as observed by the investigators, also detailed 
notes on the conditions of control, light, etc., as they 
were at the time when the different phenomena oc- 
curred.* 

The value of the investigation, we think, has been 
justly estimated by Mr. Podmore, who writes : ^ 

"The Committee are certainly not inferior in general 
capacity to any previous investigators, and their practi- 
cal experience is probably unrivaled. The record is as 
nearly as possible perfect. No other record of the 
physical phenomena of spiritualism, it may be said, is 
of any value beside it. And yet the record 

^Report, p. 521. 

•For the report see: Carrington, "Eusapia Palladino and Her Phe- 
moinena,'* pp. 152-240, and Proceedings, 8, P. R., xxiii : 300-570. 
**'The Newer Spiritualism" p. 141. 
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is at critical moments incomplete, and at almost even' 

point leaves obvious loopholes for trickery 

The events of the three most important seances' can be 
readily explained if we assume, what the record itself 
seems to indicate, that a single person was hallucinated 

and a single sense, the sense of touch. We 

can not blame the individual members of the Committee. 
Rather, we must recognize that the task which they set 
themselves to perfomi is probably beyond human 
power. In no other field of himian activity is the 
.strained and unremitting exercise of every sense fac- 
ulty for several consecutive hours demanded by the cir- 
cumstances." 

We regret that an adequate criticism of this highly 
interesting report wnubl be too lengthy to find a place 
here. Mr. Poehnore reaches his conclusion as to its evi- 
dential value by a process of elimination, the validity of 
which we do not think can be refuted and which we 
shall represent in its main outline. 

Of the eleven seances, eight were held with members 
of the Conrniittee controlling the medium on boUi 
sides,' and one of those was a complete failure.' Dur- 
ing the three remaining seances when other persons 
were in full or partial control the greatest abundance 
of "higher" phenomena took place.* It is very signifi- 
cant that this latter group should show a great 
abundance of "higher" phenomena, and it may not be 
simply coincidence that it occurred when the control 
was in the hands of "outsiders." At any rate the very 
fact of "outside" control necessarily reduces the value 
of this group. 

Of the larger group one seance was a failure, leav- 
ing seven for our consideration. Of these three were 

■ Seancea V, VT, VII. S«e Podmore, Op. cit., pp. 133 et eeq. 
' Se»nccB I-III, V-VII, IX, X. 

* Seances X. 

• SeanceB IV, VIII. XI. 
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held with Messrs. Carrington and Feilding controll- 
ing/ and the remaining with the control of Mr. 
Baggally and Mr. Feilding,^ the former having taken 
the latter's place by request of the medium, excepting 
one, when Mr. Carrington and Mr. Baggally con- 
trolled.^ The first of these groups shows hardly any 
"higher" phenomena — the only exceptions being the 
transportation of a small table from the cabinet to the 
seance table,^ and the appearance of a square-looking 
head on a long, black neck at a time when the Feilding 
control was interrupted. The transportation of the 
table took place when the light was lowered to a degree 
to allow the sitters to "distinguish merely the outlines 

* i-iii. 

* VVII. 

MX. 

*The following description given in the report, quoted from Carrington, 
Op. cit., pp. 175 et seq.: 

(Eusapia'fl legs were tied by means of ropes to the chairs of the con- 
trollers, the ropes being first passed round each ankle, knotted, and then 
carried to the chair legs, where they were securely fastened. — Op. cit., pp. 
172-173— Feilding (F) right control, Carrington (C) left.) "11:30 P. ic. 

C. — The left curtain has blown right out on to the table. 

C. — My right hand was under the table firmly holding the medium's 
left hand. 

F. — I have hold of her right hand continuously in her lap. 

C. — Medium holds my right hand firmly. 

F. — The medium kicks with her right foot violently on mine. 

C. — She kicks with her left foot also. 

C. — Her left hand raises my right hand towards the curtain. 

F. — Objects in the cabinet rattle on the table. 

F. — Medium asks me to put my left arm on her shoulder. Her right 
arm is around my neck. 

C. — With her left hand medium is holding my right hand on the 
table. 

C. — Objects in the cabinet fall over on the table. She grasped my 
right hand firmly in her left hand at the time this was going on and 
premed on my right foot with her left foot. 

F. — I held her right hand on the table with my left and the tips of 
bcth her feet under the table with my right hand. 

C. — My left hand holds her head. I am holding her left hand in my 
right. 

'Immediately after this, the small table, which had been placed in the 
cabinet and upon which rested the various musical instruments, climbed 
up of its own accord on to the seance table. It came up, remaining behind 
the curtains, so that it was invisible. Several objects remained on the 
surface of the table — kept there by the pressure of the curtain upon them. 
It came up at an angle of about forty-five degrees, and, while it was en- 
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of the medium's body, and the defauls oT bra* bead and 
hand upon dose mspection." ' 

Mr. CarringtoD in his "The Pk^metd Pheiumena of 
SpirituaUtm" gives a number of mterestiug ezan^ks 
of the skill of conjuzers in unfying and tpog rcwet 
with which they have been bound.' Witti a litUe mil 
in the art Eusapia could have freed herself, and tibis 
may well have taken place vhea the kicking occurred. 
Under such drcumstanoes she could have used tne foot 
with which to bring about the phmomena. Now, tt 
is true that Mr. Feilding is «i reccwd to hare held Ae 
tips of her feet — but, perhaps, one (rf her shoes was 
empty. 

deuvoring tu clamber up on the w»nce Ubie by a aeriea of jerlu, I placed 
my hand and elliuw upon Uh surfaM and pressed downward in an at- 
tempt to loTet it to the floor. I experienced a peculiar elaHtie reaiatanoe. 
however, a» though the table were ntruna on rubber bands and was un- 
able to force it downward. I conttiiued thU struggle for iwi-era! seconds, 
then yielded and allowed the table to clamber on t^ our seaace table, 
which it almost succeeded in doing- Wliile this was happening. n*e veri- 
fied, several timee, that our control or head, hands, elbon!4. feet and knees 

* Carrington, Op. dt., p. ITS. 

'pp. 143 et «eq. The lollowiog ia a description of the DkToiport 
Brotbera' performance (pp. lS4-16fi) : "The flrat taak is the Unding of 
the two Americans. All present agree in selecting, for the performuiee 
of this delicate task, a veteran naval officer, who is expert in knota of 
every description, and in whose skill every one appears to have the ut- 
most confidence," The ropes are tested and the men searched. '"Hie 
Amerioans step into the cabinet, and place themselvea on the seat* to 
which they are to be tied. Our naval representative takes a cord, marks 
it, to make sure that there is no subetitution ; he takes note of Its preeiM 
length, and then, by means of regular 'sailors* knots,* hitherto rapttted 
invincible, he ties up, first one brother, then the other. He pinions their 
arms to their sides, ties their legs firmly together; in fact, he so tiee and 
lashes them to their seats and to the cross rails, that every one regards 
the defeat of the Americans as a foregoae ooncluaion; thOT must, benmd 
ft doubt, be driven to cry for quarter. . . . scarcely have the doors 
to the cabinet been closed, "than we see appear . . . the arms of the 
right hand prisoner — still rosy with the friction of the famous 'udlora' 
knots.' ... A little later, and the three doors (to tlie cabinet) are 
opened. We see the two brothers, with smiling countenances, step down 
from the cabinet freed from their bonds, which they now carry in their 
hands. More than ten minutes had been occupied In tying them up; a 
single minute had sufficed for their release. 

"The first feat concluded, the youn^ men again step into the cabinet, 
and take their seats. The cords are laid in a heap at their feet, and the 
doors closed. Two minutes lat«r, the doors are opened, and we find the 
mediums again in bondage." 
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The second group has three seances with "higher" 
phenomena, and one, when Mr. Carrington had taken 
Mr. Feilding^s place, completely devoid of them.* 
Throughout the three seances the higher phenomena 
occurred on the right side of the medium, which was 
controlled by Mr. Baggally. They all occurred within 
reach of Eusapia's right hand and foot, and conse- 
quently could be the result of trickery on her part if 
we assume that Mr. Baggally was deceived in think- 
ing that he was in touch with her limbs in question. 
Mr. Podmore gives three reasons for thinking that 
this was actually the case.^ First, Eusapia's right hand 
is reported as resting on or upon Mr. Baggally's left 
hand, while her left generally is securely held by the 
other controller. Secondly, on many occasions the 
curtain was covering his arm and hand or he was hold- 
ing the medium's hand through or under it. These 
two circumstances can not fail to have weakened Mr. 
Baggally's control, and consequently to have aided 
Eusapia in fraudulent performances with her right 
hand. Finally, she was often found to go through the 
well-known preliminaries for substitution of hands, and 
this occurred just before the phenomena were observed. 
Taken all in all these circumstances can not fail to 
force us to admit that there is not sufficient evidence to 
deny the possibility of fraud in the seances.* 



Mr. Carrington being anxious to establish the genu- 
ineness of Eusapia's phenomena before savants of the 
United States brought her to New York in 1909, where 
several sittings were held towards the end of that year 
and in the beginning of 1910. At the first sittings on 
December 18, 16 and 18 there were present Mr. G. B. 

»No. IX. 

•"The Netoer Spiritualism," pp. 1331 35. 

'This opinion is upheld also by Mr. W. S. Davis; see Am. Journal, 
B. P. B., iv: 401-424. 
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Dorr, Professor Hugo MiJnsterberg and ottiers, 
fessor Trowbridge of Princeton taking part in 
second seance,' The phenomenon consisted mainly J 
levitations of the table, movement of objects from V 
cabinet, swelling of the curtain and touches. The 1 
tations took place in good light, but the rest of the ( 
nomena occurred when the light was so poor that i 
jects were hardly discernible.^ 

After the two first seaiices the sitters were quite [ 
zled. and unable to explain what they had witnei 
During the third seance while Professor Miinstj 
l>erg was controlling on the left a young man had, i 
seen by the mediimi. crawled upon the floor into I 
cabinet, where he saw Kusapia's left foot fishing atM 
for objects. He immediately seized the foot, Eusad 
let out a yell and the seance was broken up. It is inil 
esting to note that while Eusapia's foot actually *3 
in the cabinet Professor Miinsterberg continuously felt 
the pressure thereof on his right foot. In his article he 
states that the medium had lifted her foot freed from 
the shoe to the lieight of his arm and was fishing with 
it in the cabinet. On the strength of this statement we 
would think that what he felt pressing against his foot 
was Eusapia's empty shoe. But Mr. Carrington^ re- 
fers to a letter from the man who caught her foot, and 
who is not at all sure that her heel was bare, and fur- 
thennore states that the foot as a matter of fact was 
not bare. We can not settle the disputed point, but 
the fact is nevertheless significant, and should be noted 
that while her foot was actually free. Professor 
Miinsterberg had the definite sensation of touch with 
it, 

'G. B. Dorr in Journal, 8. P. R., Jtiv:2fi7 et seq.; Prof. Hyslop in Am. 
Journal, S. P. R., ir:leS; Hugo MUusterberg id The Metropolitan MagOr 
eine. Vol. 31, No. 5, pp. 65B-572 (Pelj. 19101; Floumoj, "Spiritium md 
Ptyehologg." p. 282. and Carrington'e Introduction, pp. 16, 17 1 H^slop, 
"Eutapia Palladind" ; Podmorp, "The Sewer 8piritualiam," p. 143. 

'Journal. S. P. «.. xiv:2B8. 

'Floumoy, "Spiritiem and Feyclioloffy," p. 284, translator's note. 
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In April new sittings were held in the house of Pro- 
fessor Lord of Columbia University,* and while 
Eusapia's attention was drawn in other directions two 
controllers secreted themselves on the floor under the 
table where they could observe how Eusapia un- 
noticed by the ordinary controllers would free one foot, 
and with it perform the phenomena of table levitation, 
swelling of the curtain, movement of objects in the 
cabinet, and so on. There, at least, we have positive 
proof of fraudulent production, gained by the fact that 
Eusapia was unaware of the presence of the controllers 
under the table. 



A new series of five sittings was held in Naples in 
November and December, 1910.^ The first of these, 
attended by Count and Countess Solovovo and Mr. 
Feilding, was a failure, and the phenomena observed in 
the third, fourth and fifth were in the opinion of three 
sitters mainly, and in that of Mr. W. Marriott wholly, 
fraudulent. The second seance showed only insignifi- 
cant phenomena and led to no conclusion. 

During the sittings Eusapia was noticed to shake 
the curtain, throw it over her shoulder, pull at it with 
her hands or elbow and to kick it. She would use her 
left foot for producing the phenomenon of touch and 
for moving objects, while her elbow was employed for 
upsetting the cabinet-table. There is a curious ex- 
ample of her releasing one hand without effecting sub- 
stitution. Mr. Feilding and Mr. Marriott distinctly 
saw Eusapia removing her hand from its position rest- 
ing upon the back of Countess Solovovo's hand, on the 
table and under the curtain. Yet, the Countess had 
the distinct impression of its continuous grasp.* Count 

^Comer's Weekly, May 14, 1910. 

* Proceedings, 8. P. R,, xxv: 57-69. 

* Ibid., p. 58. 
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SoloTOTO ascribea tiiis f&ct to tactile hallucination in- 
duced by the medhim,* whereas Miss Alice Johnson 
thinks it was due to a "nej;ative halhicination," aa| 
ereiydsy fact conaJgUng therein that the sensation of^ 
toudi often will remain some time after actual contactV 
with an object has ceased.^ Wliatever may be the ex-^ 
planation, the fact rcmaths, and is of greatest value 'm\ 
showing the unsatisfactory character of tactile controLj 



We hare devoted consideTable space to the inresti-- 
gatims of !Eusapia Falladino's mediumship. As wiQ, 
have been seen the twenty years of labor expended 
upon a study of her phenMnana has failed to bring 
positive eridoice for their ever bdng genuine. On the 
other hand, whik fraud and frauduloit methods have 
been found in abundance, we can not positively say 
that all the phraiomena are spurious. Nevertheless* 
nliile granting so much, we thmk that there is a very 
strong argument for the probability that not a single 
phenomenon exhibited by the medium was genuine. 

First of all, the usual method of control employed 
at her seances is fully inadequate for preventing fraud 
being successfully practiced. This has been pointed 
out in detail in connection with the investigation by the 
Institute of Paris. She invariably dictates the con- 
ditions of control, providing for one hand and foot be- 
ing freed, and preventing observers from placing them- 
selves in inconvenient positions to her. It is impossible 
for the two controllers, whose duty it is to watch her 
hands and feet, to fulfill this duty and at the same time 
observe the phenomena. She generally refuses to sub- 
mit to methods which would prevent her using her legs 
and feet in the {jcrformances, such a5 screens placed 
round her knees and feet, or, when she submits to them, 
phenomena cease to occur. 



r 
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Only a few phenomena take place in good or toler- 
able light — chiefly table levitation and telekinesis. The 
majority are exhibited in almost complete darkness 
when the inadequacy of the control is greatly increased. 

The cabinet will always remain a source of suspicion, 
and in Eusapia's case not only do the best phenomena 
originate in the cabinet, but they grow stronger the 
closer she sits to the cabinet.^ She will not allow an 
observer in the cabinet, nor between her and it. The 
curtains play an important role in her performances, 
their swelling out till they touch and envelop the 
medium or one of the controllers, or at least their hands 
and arms, often being a preliminary to other phe- 
nomena. Touches and blows are usually administered 
through the curtain. Furthermore, her dress seems to 
partake in the function of the curtains; at least up to 
the Naples seances in 1908 table levitation could not 
be obtained unless her dress was in contact with one 
of the legs of the table. 

At times photographic control has been employed, 
and as often as the photographs have revealed ap- 
parently genuine phenomena the arrangements in their 
making have been directed by Eusapia. But the 
fallacy of photographic control will be shown by the 
following incident. The Committee of the Institute 
was making photographs of levitations of objects, 
which are reproduced in its report. There are three 
photographs taken from a position facing the medium 
and showing a foot-stool against the background of 
the dark curtain apparently floating above the head of 
the medium. But a fourth photograph taken at the 
same moment as the third, but from the side, shows 
the same stool resting on her head. She ceased to 
levitate the foot-stool after this exposure.^ 

^Carrington admits this — "Eu9apia Palladino and Her Phenomena" 
p. 329. 

'Podmore, **The Netoer Spiritualism" p. 106. 
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The phenomena occur at Eusapia's will or at the will 
of "John King" and are often announced a moment be- 
fore their occurrence. Mostly they are exhibited so 
near the medium that she could easily have effected 
them with her hands or feet. There is not a single 
phenomenon on record which could not in itself have 
been reproduced by a conjurer, occasionally with the 
aid of insignificant apparatus. 

Eusapia's methods of trickery, including that of 
substitution of hands and feet, when detected by her 
observers has revealed a skill which would postulate 
years of training. This was the opinion of the Cam- 
bridge investigators. When phenomena occur her 
body executes convulsive movements which would 
largely conceal fraud on her part. 

The abundance and quality of her phenomena de- 
pend upon the constitution of her audience. With 
French and Italian controllers and obser\'ers they have 
reached a greater height than with those of the more 
phlegmatic temperament of the Englishman. During 
the Naples seances in 1908 hardly a single phenomenon 
of importance occurred while Mr. Carrington was in 
control. The first sittings with a certain audience are 
never as good as subsequent ones, and they improve 
gradually, in proportion as the sitters gain convictim 
in her favor. It would seem that she depends for her 
success upon the benevolent frame of mind of her ob- 
servers. Gradually she convinces them that her phe- 
nomena are genuine, and thus, gradually she puts them 
off their guard and influences their imagination. That 
she depends on psychological causes for her success 
will be shown by the fact that she has been caught in 
fraudulent production with her hands and feet while 
her controllers were convinced that they were in touch 
with theirs. We refer to her fishing in the cabinet 
with her right foot, at the New York sittings, idiik 
Professor Munsterberg was certain that he felt this 
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same foot pressing against his» and Mr. Carrington de- 
clares that the foot in question, when caught, was in 
its shoe; and to her performance with her hand in 
Naples in 1910, while Countess Solovovo had the dis- 
tinct impression of its being held against hers. It has 
been frequently recorded that a pressure of her hands 
and feet against those of her controller precede her 
phenomena. 

Finally all experiments undertaken with automati- 
cally registering apparatus of one kind or other, so con- 
structed that manipulation would be excluded or re- 
corded, have either failed to show even the slightest 
symptoms of phenomena, or else recorded that fraud 
had been perpetrated. 



The phenomena of materialization have been ex- 
hibited by a great many physical mediums under the 
ordinary conditions of test, and perhaps the most re- 
markable case is that of Katie King, Sir William 
Crookes' spirit-guest. While other "materialized 
spirits" have made their appearance in seance-rooms 
merely to be seen for a moment, and to deliver some 
message, Katie, in apparently full human form and 
with all the properties of life, would remain with Sir 
William for hours, allow herself to be touched and 
photographed — and also kissed — and engage in the 
most natural manner in the conversation of the com- 
pany. 

The very idea of a spirit being "materialized" into 
such complete human likeness, including clothing to all 
appearances of the same description as the productions 
of human dressmakers, would make one inclined to re- 
ject the whole affair as a bold imposture, were it not 
for the testimony of so eminent a scientist as Sir Wil- 
liam, and it is because of his testimony, and only on 
that ground, that we think the case should be given a 
full and close consideration. 



ITS Oenmhe amd Sptuiotu Pkemmtnm 

We are not here oonoemed wiHi the qneatioD <rf the 
posnlnlitjr of the idieiioiiKnoD u prewnted in the ao 
counts published W Sir Wilfiam, fen- no more here 
than in regard to ottwr vbymetl |4ienomeni are we able 
or justified in dogmatumg. tn acecndance n-ith the 
principles we have stated oefofc we widi to establish 
iHiether or not the evidence at lund gh^es positive 
OTOof that the phenomenon u genuine. And in Sir 
William's own words the questioo, in so far as we can 
see it, resolves itself to tins, whetiier "iriten the foim 
which calls itself 'Katie' is visible in the room* ttie fao^ 
of Hiss Cook is ... . actually in the cal^net or m 
not there."' 

The first seance reported fay Sir WiUiam was Md 
in the bmise of Mr. Luxmore, the calrinet being a hmck 
drawing-room separated by a curtain from lae troeA 
room where tiw company was sitting. Hie catnnet hav- 
ing been examined Hiss Cock altered it, and "alter 
a little time the fonn Katie appeared at the side of the 
curtain, but soon retreated, saying her medium was not 
well, and could not be put into a sufficiently deep sleep 
to make it safe for her to be left." 

Sir William admits that the figure was start}ingly 
life-like and in the dim light prevailing resembled Miss 
Cook. But he finds sufficient evidence to prove that 
the phenomenon was not a case of impersonation by 
Miss Cook in the fact that "a sobbing, moaning sound, 
identical with that which Miss Cook had been making 
at intervals the whole time of the seance, came from be- 
hind the curtain where the young lady was supposed 
to be sitting." This evidence he considers unshakable.* 
To our mind this greatly weakens the value of any 
evidence put forth by Sir William, who ought to have 
known that by some skill in ventriloquism Miss Cook 
could easily have staged the marvel. 
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Sir William presents the following cases as giving 
''absolute proof" to Katie and Miss Cook being two 
separate material beings. 

The first case is that of a seance of March 12, 1874, 
held in Sir William's home/ the library serving as 
cabinet. Having retired to the cabinet after some time 
of conversation with the sitters Katie again appeared 
at the cm1;ain and asked Sir William to come into the 
library and lift her medimn's head. The cabinet was 
dark and Katie was clothed in her white robes and 
turban. Sir William writes: "I immediately walked 
into the library up to Miss Cook, Katie stepping aside 
to allow me to pass. I found Miss Cook had slipped 
partially off the sofa, and her head was hanging in a 
very awkward position. I lifted her onto the sofa, and 
in so doing had satisfactory evidence, in spite of the 
darkness, that Miss Cook was not attired in the "Katie" 
costimie, but had on her ordinary black velvet dress, 
and was in a deep trance. Not more than three seconds 
elapsed between my seeing the white-robed Katie 
standing before me and my raising Miss Cook onto the 
sofa from the position into which she had fallen."* 
Katie reappeared upon Sir William's returning to his 
post of observation. 

First of all, the cabinet was dark, and it necessarily 
must have taken Sir William some time to reach the 
couch on which Miss Cook was found lying. He esti- 
mated this time to be at the most three seconds, but he 
did not verify this by his watch — he could not have 
verified it in the darbiess. Supposing that the Katie 
who met him at the curtain in reality was Miss Cook 
attired in a turban and with a white robe over her black 
velvet dress, what would have prevented her from 
hastily discarding the "Katie-dress" and flinging her- 
self upon the couch before it could be reached by Sir 

* Researches, etc., pp. 105-107. 
'n»id., p. 106. 
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William, and then, upon that gentleman's leaving the 
cahinet, again assnining it( The hypothesis presup- 
poses nothing !>eyon(i a little alertness on her part. 

Katie then promised to show herself together with 
the medium, and Sir William again entered the cabinet 
illuminated by a phosphorus lamp. But all he saw was 
Miss Cook. Katie having completely disappeared. 

The second case is recorded from a seance at Hack- 
ney on March 2i>tb the same year. Katie had been 
walking about the room for nearly two hours, during 
which time she had taken Sir WilUam's ann on several 
oeeasions and even allowed him to embrace her. He 
testifies that there w&s nothing to suggest that he did 
not hold a young lady in his arms. Finally, carrj-ing 
the phosphorus lamp in his hand, he followed Katie 
into the cabinet, where he began to feel about for Miss 
Cook, whom he then found in her black costume crouch- 
ing on the floor and to all appearances senseless. Then 
raising the lamp he saw "Katie standing close behind 
Miss Cook. She was robed in flowing white drapery 
as (he) had seen her previously during the seance." 
Holding Miss Cook's hand he now three times moved 
the lamp from one figure to the other, satisfying him- 
self that it was really a living woman lying before him 
and that the white-robed form had an objective reality. 
Moreover, he saw Katie's face when she moved and 
smiled on him. Finally, upon a sign from Katie, he 
left the cabinet.' 

Let us first note that the seances usually were held 
in Sir William's home, but that this particular one was 
given in a house in Hackney. We are told nothing re- 
garding the arrangement of the seance-room and the 
cabinet doors, windows, etc. During the previous 
seances Sir William had become convinced of Katie's 
identity. In order to present proof to the public he 



'StitearchM, ete., pp. 106-107. 
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was desirous of being able to give a record of having 
seen Miss Cook and Katie simultaneously, and Katie 
had promised to show herself together with Miss Cook. 
There is absolutely nothing to show that Miss Cook 
did not have a confederate introduced into the cabinet 
at the proper moment, and the role the confederate 
would have to play was an easy one. She did not have 
to move or talk, but merely in the light from a phos- 
phorus lamp look like a girl draped in white, smile, and, 
upon sign from Miss Cook, dismiss Sir William with 
a gesture. Absolutely any young woman could have 
done it. 

In a previous chapter we have referred to photo- 
graphs taken both of Miss Cook and of Katie, which 
show slight diflFerences in the bodily structure of the 
"two ladies." How easily this could have been ar- 
ranged, by stretching, tip-toeing or slightly bending 
the knees, and by turning the face diflFerently for diflFer- 
ent exposures, seems almost superfluous to point out. 

In the whole of the evidence presented by Sir Wil- 
liam to prove that Katie King was not identical with 
Miss Cook, or, at least on one occasion, with a con- 
federate, there is nothing whatsoever to carry con- 
viction. 

The phantom of the Villa Carmen showed the same 
likeness to life as did Katie King.^ Prof. Richet in 
his report says that it was not the medium disguised,, 
nor a confederate parading in Arab costume, and af- 

^ Richet in The AnnaU of Psychical Science, Oct. -Nov., 1905, says (pp. 
269-270) : "This personality is neither an image reflected by a mirror» 
nor a doll, nor a manikin. Indeed, it possesses all the attributes of life. 
I have seen it emerge from the cabinet, walk, go, and come into the room. 
I have heard the sound of its footsteps, its breathing, and its voice. This 
hand was articulated, warm, flexible; I have been enabled through the 
drapery with which it was covered to feel the wrist, the carpal and the 
metacarpal bones. . . . The phantom also blew through an India^ 
rubber tube into a flask of barite water, which bubbled, proving that 
the respiration of this phantom produced carbonic acid . . ." 
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firms that he took all necessary precautions against 
fraud, but he fails to give us the details of these pre- 
cautions. 

At the time of the experiment with the barite water, 
Aischa, the negress, was sitting, supposedly with Mile. 
Marthe, in the cabinet, and when Bien Boa, standing 
inside the cabinet and close to the curtain, bent for- 
ward to blow into the water, Richet says that he "dis- 
tinguished clearly Aischa seated far away from Bien 
Boa, and Marthe." He goes on to say: "I could not 
see Marthe's face very well; but I recognized the skirt 
and the chemisette she was wearing, and I saw her 
hands." ^ M. Delanne, however, saw Marthe's face. 

Even granting that Marthe did sit in the cabinet 
while this took place, we must not leave out of sight 
the fact that she had smaller sisters who might easily 
have been introduced into the cabinet. The photo- 
graphs appended to M. Richet's report overwhelm- 
ingly strongly suggest a rather crude amateur make-up. 
The one opposite p. 276 shows a big form before the 
opening of the curtain, resembling a bed sheet, and 
the arm of a girl seated at some distance. The next^ 
gives the picture of a face with black beard and "pickel- 
haube" covered with a sheet. Both beard and "pickel- 
haube" may have originated in Nurenberg in so far 
as appearances are concerned. Facing the following 
page is a photograph showing the same figure of Bien 
Boa standing in the opening of the cabinet, and also 
Aischa seated in a chair within. There is no photo- 
graph giving a clear view of the whole trio. 

There is only one way to prove the reality of ma- 
terialization, and it is amazingly simple. After the 
materialized form has appeared, let it be isolated from 
the medium and investigated while the cabinet at the 
same time is subjected to a separate scrutiny. If Katie 

^ Ibid., p. 270. 
'Opposite p. 280. 
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King or Bien Boa had dematerialized in the hands of 
their investigators after the cabinet had been thoroughly 
searched and the medium (if there) examined, we 
should now have believed. But now we believe not. 



We have saved the case of W. Stainton-Moses till 
the last. It is very difficult to pronounce upon his phe- 
nomena, for there are no other records than his own 
and those made by members of the Spear family from 
his dictation while in trance.^ He was never subjected 
to scientific investigation — was never even controlled 
during his performances. Our only evidence for his 
phenomena, then, is his own authority and that of the 
Spears. 

Ordinarily this fact would dismiss his case as purely 
unevidential. But when we take into account the char- 
acter of Mr. Moses as a clergyman of the Church of 
England, an Oxford man, and a scholar, known by all 
who came in contact with him as a gentleman through 
and through,^ it would seem incredible that at any 
time he could have resorted to deliberate fraud. And 
furthermore, there would have been no purpose in his 
defrauding, for he never gave public seances and drew 
no advantages from his spiritistic career. 

Mr. Myers considers his phenomena genuine,® and 
no doubt, on account of his close acquaintance with 
Moses, has a right to his opinion. Podmore, on the 
other hand, refuses to admit their supernormal causa- 
tion, but at the same time allows for the absence of de- 
liberate deception in so far as Moses is concerned. He 
reminds us, however, of the presence of young children 

^The following are the records of Moses' seances now in existence: 
"Spirit Identity,** by W. S. Moses— out of print; "Human Nature,** con- 
temponry numbers; Mrs. Spear's Notes in "Light**; Posthumous papers 
in FroceedingSf 8. P. R., vols, iz and zi. 

•See F. W. H. Myers' sketch in Proceedings, 8. P, R., viii: 597-669. 

•"Human Personality,** vol. II, pp. 223-37, 540-41, 546-49, 551-54, 583- 
87, etc 
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in the house of Dr. Spear, suggesting that they mi^ i 
have had a hand in the spirit maneuvers.' 

The more we study the Moses case, the more we come I 
to the conviction that if it should he accepted as ex- 
hibiting anything, it in a t\'pical case of self-delusion on 
the part of the medium, or. in inadequate tenns, of un- 
conscious deception. For while there is nothing to 
show that the phenomena were ever genuine, nor that 
they exceed the possibilities of ordinary manipulation, 
there is all reason to beheve that Mr, Moses would not 
have lowered himself to conscious deception. We shall 
return to his case in a later chapter. 



Our brief sur\'ey so far has shown, we think, the ab-a 
sence of positive evidence for genuine physical phe-" 
nomena. The psychical phenomena show a very differ- 
ent aspect, Kntering upon them we are no longer con- 
cerned with the possible substitution of mechanical 
action for the claimed or supposed action of unknown 
forces or spirits, but confronted with phenomena of a 
mental order the reality of which can be verified only 
from the accounts of those who experience them. 

Automatic writing and speaking constitute the main 
and most interesting phenomena in this group, and in 
so far as the rest are concerned their actuality is no 
longer questioned. As we have already said, these Ut- 
ter phenomena do not properly belong to Spiritism, 
and they find their natural explanation outside of 
spiritistic theories. 

In our investigation of the psychical phenomena we 
shall, therefore, confine ourselves to those known as 
automatic speaking and writing. Of course, there are 
fraudulent mediums who obtain their knowledge from 
natural sources, and even simulate the state of trance. 

^"Studira, etc," pp. 116-133; "Modem Bpiritualiam," vol. II, pp. 280- 
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Yet, a study of the records of automatic script and 
utterance will convince the unprejudiced inquirer that 
all is not fraud or coincidence/ 

If we discard, then, undoubtedly numerous cases of 
simulated trance and of intelligence obtained from 
mediums' blue books or from other sources and de- 
liberately given out in the form of messages from the 
dead, we find a residue of instances in which the trance- 
state is genuine and the intelligence given automati- 
cally, at least without any intention to defraud on the 
part of the medium. All investigators of the Piper 
case rank it in this class,^ to which we should prefer to 
add those of Mr. Moses, Mrs. Thompson,^ the Verralls, 
Mrs. Holland and Mrs. Forbes, not excluding other 
cases not mentioned in this treatise. In face of what 
is generally accepted as a fact a discussion of this point 
would be to no purpose. 

So far we have termed the phenomena genuine with- 
out considering their actual cause. The intelligence 
usually purports to come from persons departed and 
this point in itself is still open to debate. The en- 
tranced medium is in an abnormal condition in which 
other personalities than the normal waking self appear, 
and it is in the state of trance that the messages take 
form and are delivered. Whatever may be their actual, 

»Mr. Podmore says {**The Newer Spiritualism," pp. 146146): "I 
•hould, perhaps, state at the outset, as emphatically as possible, that it 
seems to me incredible that fraud should be the sole explanation of the 
rerelations made in trance and automatic writing. Xo one who has made 
a careful study of the records and is sufficiently free from prepossession to 
enable him to form an honest opinion, will believe that any imaginable 
exercise of fraudulent ingenuity, supplemented by whatever opportune- 
ness of coincidence and laxness on the part of the investigators, could con- 
eeirably explain the whole of these communications.'* 

'Podmore in Proceedings^ 8. P, i?., xiv: 50-78; Mrs. Sidgwick in Ibid., 
XT: 16-38; Andrew Lang in Ibid., xv: 39-52; Prof. W. R. Newbold in Ibid., 
xiy:6-49; Dr. Hodgson in Ibid., xiii:248 et seq. To these may be added 
Uie testimony of Lodge, W. Leaf, William James, Profs. Hyslop and Sidg- 
wick, Myers, Richet and others. 

' Dr. Hodgson accuses Mrs. Thompson of fraud ( see Proceedings^ 8. 
P. R^ xvii: 138-161) but even to Podmore this accusation seems unwar- 
ranted (see "The Newer Spiritualism" p. 158). 
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objective source, their subjective reality, as found in 
the mind of the medium, corresponds to their expres- 
sion in speech or in script. In this degree, then, we feel 
justified in accepting the records as genuine a priori, 
and the problem ccmfronting us will be to determine, 
from a study of their contents, whether the messages 
could have a natural source or whether they give posi- 
tive proof of preternatural origin. Obviously here, as 
in the case of the physical phenomena, we can not ac- 
cept a preternatural element in the absence of podtive 
proof. But before proceeding to such inquiry we shall 
consider certain facts and theories which would ccm- 
tribute to the elucidation of the matter before us. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Spiritism and Psychology. 

The phenomena of Spiritism which are not obviously 
associated with deliberate fraud are invariably pro- 
duced in the presence of certain individuals known as 
mediums. Considering therefore the phenomena in gen- 
eral as mediumistic, that is to say as depending upon 
certain individuals in the absence of whom they do not 
occur, we find in them a striking analogy with phe- 
nomena, in themselves of an obviously natural order, 
appearing in abnormal mental states and with hypno- 
tized persons, such as, besides the hypnotic state itself, 
cases of suggestion, dissociation of the personality, 
automatism, thought transference, clairvoyance, etc. 
There are then to all appearances, and in so far at least 
as their association is concerned, two analogous orders 
of phenomena, those of Spiritism and those pertaining 
to the realm of psychology, and in order to appreciate 
and arrive at a conclusion regarding the nature of the 
former we propose to institute a comparative study of 
both. 

While the constitution of our psychical life, or per- 
haps more definitely of our own personality or Ego, 
and the relation of its varied phenomena to purely 
psychical or psycho-physiological causes has not in all 
its details and aspects been scientifically established, and 
we therefore are unable to reason from thoroughly 
known principles, the ensemble of authenticated phe- 
nomenal facts has been incorporated in theories, the 
tentative acceptance of one or other of which becomes 
necessary for an intelligent treatment of the subject. 
The authenticated facts, however, have a probative 
value independently of the theories in which they are 
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found incorporated, and while it may become not only 
convenient but necessary to employ the terminology 
they furnish, we base our conclusions, not upon the 
hypothetical principles implied in the terminology, but 
upon the facts themselves upon which they rest. 

It is not our intention to enter on speculation regard- 
ing human personality; whatever may be the diflFerent 
conclusions of various schools of psychology, we ac- 
cept the principle of an individual and personal unity 
of the Ego, at the same time admitting the complexity 
of its constitution. This admission forms the basis of 
two different theories regarding the constitution of the 
Ego which we shall present prior to some of the facts 
upon which they are based. 

The most ordinary everyday experience tells us not 
only of the complex nature of the Ego, but shows that 
what goes to make up my own Self is broader than that 
self of which at any given moment I am conscious. As 
a fact, the conscious Self embraces but a small portion 
of the whole Ego, which includes not only conscious 
thought, memory, experience and action, but also im- 
pressions iion-consciously received and later perhaps 
emerging into consciousness, latent memorj^ of what 
formerly was conscious, certain processes of association 
of ideas, and largely that whole, incessant activity 
which goes to make up the ensemble of vital function. 

We shall briefly state two theories which we have 
found helpful in coordinating and systematizing the 
psychological phenomena to which we have referred. 
Dr. Grasset's system of "polygonal psycholog\^" treats 
the question of human personality from a psycho- 
physiological point of view, while that of Frederic 
Myers, the theory of the "subliminal self," deals with 
the subject more purely psychologically. In main they 
follow the same leading outlines, admitting in the Ego 
a fluctuating interaction between its normally con- 
scious and subconscious strata. 
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Mr. Myers ^ considers a human being as a spiritual 
and permanent entity, a soul, of which our conscious 
self is but a small portion. This entity he compares to 
a solar spectrum the visible region of which is extended 
at both ends in the extra violet and the ultra red rays. 
Similarly our supraliminal or ordinary consciousness, 
constituting a small proportion of the whole self and 
particularly adapted to terrestrial life, is extended on 
the one side in inferior faculties now lost, but formerly 
at the disposal of our ancestors, i. e., the power to in- 
fluence physiological functions at will, on the other in 
superior faculties in which we do not have free use in 
this existence but which occasionally manifest them- 
selves, such as clairvoyance, lucidity, etc. These two 
extensions form the subliminal part of ourselves. The 
Umen or border, dividing the supraliminal from the 
subliminal is, however, not impervious, but there are 
constant fluxes between the two orders. 

The author of this theory begins his argument with 
a study of disintegration of personality, observed in 
obsession, subconscious ideas, hypnotic phenomena, 
secondary states of consciousness, etc., which bespeak 
a regressive process inverse to the process of evolution 
by which he thinks human personality has come into 
being. Genius shows upshots of the subliminal into the 
supraliminal consciousness; in sleep supraliminal func- 
tions are suspended and our being recruits its strength 
from the metetherical world, which is the source of all 
energy; and finally hypnotism, an experimental de- 
velopment of sleep, increases the subliminal vitaUzation 
of the organism. Suggestion Myers defines as "a suc- 
cessful appeal to the subliminal self." The diflFerent 
forms of automatism as well as telepathy and clairvoy- 
ance are the functions of the subliminal self, ac- 
centuated in sleep and particularly in hypnotic trance. 

' The theory is stated and elaborated in "Human Personality,'* 
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We shall not follow Myers in the ultimate develop- 
mmt of hifl theory leading to notions such as the dis- 
sodatioQ of segments of the suhliminal self and their 
subaequent inipression at distance of other personali- 
ties (psydlkal invasion) or rapport with material 
tilings in clair%'oyance, or, again, the establishing of 
p hwi ta m nogqietic centers (collective hallucinations); 
nor in his ultimate eonchision regarding interconmiuni- 
cstion with tlic departed. In these things his theories 
go far beycxul the warrant of the facts and lose them- 
selves in specuUtiou. 

Dr. Graaset* abandons the purely psyciiological 
ground for a hypothesis wliieh would cover and arrange 
the facts, and refen them rather to a psycho-phj'siologi- 
cal structure. His theory* is represented in an upper 
psydlical center, O, dominating a polygon of lower 
psychical centers.' The O represents the upper 
psychical center of conscious personality — free will. 
the respffliaible Ego— the cerebral cortex of the pre- 
frontal lobe. The polygon consists of the lower 
psychical centers, both motor (kintesthetic, speech and 
writing) and sensory (auditory, visual and tactile), 
which are connected with their respective centrifugal 
and centripetal organs, and interconnected by intra- 
polygonal organs. 

Psychical acts are partly voluntary and conscious, 
partly involuntary and unconscious, corresponding to 
the two groups of psychical centers and neurones both 
located in the cerebral mind, viz., the upper centers O, 
and the lower or polygonal centers. The rchole 
psychism participates in the management of life in the 
physiological state, but when under certain circum- 
stances the two orders of psychism are separated — 
hyperpolygoTud disaggregation — interaction wholly or 
pwrtiaJly ceases. Such disaggregation is found in sleep, 
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absent-mindedness, hypnosis, etx;. In this condition the 
polygon is susceptible to influence from another O by 
means of suggestion. The disaggregated polygon ex- 
presses itself in the phenomena of automatism and ap- 
pears in "secondary personalities," and a further, intra- 
polygonal disaggregation will accoimt for the phe- 
nomena of analgesia and anasthesia often observed in 
induced sonmambulism. 



Spiritistic phenomena, as we have said, occur with 
mediums, i e., intermediaries between the phenomena as 
perceptible eflFects, and spirits as their alleged cause. In 
the physical phenomena the intermediary role is less 
obvious, especially where physical contact is not im- 
plied, whereas in the psychical phenomena the medium 
exhibits automatism purporting to be the result of 
spirit-possession or at least to be guided under the in- 
fluence of spirits.* If we analyze mediumship we shall 
find its essential constituents in the trance-state, motor 
automatism and the apparent possession, to which 
should be added sensory automatism as found, for in- 
stance, in the hyperaesthesia which makes the control 
of Eusapia Palladino's one hand and foot very painful 
to her. 

The trance-state is indicative of dissociation of per- 
sonality as we find it in various psychological abnormal 
states in which both automatism and secondary per- 
sonalities appear. We shall now present these psycho- 
logical phenomena for the purpose of comparison with 
the corresponding phenomena of spiritism as we have 
presented them in another chapter. 

'Even Miss Johnson makes this distinction. "Mr. Podmore concludes 
that the Piper-Myers is not identical with the Verrall-Myers. For my 
own part it never occurred to me to suppose that it was. It never oc- 
curred to me to imagine that in the scripts we could find anything more 
tlian a product of the mental interaction of two personalities — the 
automatist and another." {Proceedings, 8, P, R., xxvi:262.) 
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Motor autommtism in the state of hyperpolygonal 
dissociation takes the form of intelligent communica- 
tion both in the automatic handwriting, automatic 
speech and automatic gesture. Regarding the latter 
Grasset observes^ that "'gesticulating mediums answer 
questions by gestures of the head or the hand or by run- 
ning their fingers on letters of the alphabet with ex- 
cessive speed." This would do away admirably with 
the argument for spirit agency which might be drawn 
from the great speed with which the ouija board is 
sometimes found to move.' 

Automatic handwriting has been observed with ab- 
sent-minded people and hysterics, and sometimes so- 
called mirror writing has been obtained. In this we 
find a very close parallel to the spiritistic phenomena 
of autcmiatic writing and planchette writing even with 
mediums who are not entranced, and for the success of 
these phenomena it is necessary that the medium's 
mind should not be occupied, but rather present as much 
of a blank as possible. 

"SecHHulary personalities" also develop in dreams,^ 
hut still more distinctly in advanced stages of dissocia- 
tion such as epilepsy, hysteria, and as a consequence of 
suggestion or auto-suggestion in hysterically inclined 
persons. They are then often accompanied by hyper- 
a\sthesia of sight and hearing and by d\Tiamogeny of 
the central sensoriuni — visual and auditory hallucina- 
tions. Hypnotic suggestion or auto-suggestion has a 
vivifying effect upon the memorj^ so that in the hyp- 
notic trance the memory of previous hypnotic states, 
and other impressions lost to the normal conscious 

'"'The Marvels Beyond /?n>nrf." p. 136. 

-Sir William Barrett, ''On the Threshold of the Unseen,'* p. 177: 
"Questions wore promptly answered (by the ouija board) and the indi- 
cator often moved so rapidly that (the hands of the sitters) had some 
difficulty in kee})injr pace with it." 

' K. L. Stevenson's *'my other fellow" appeared to him as a distinct 
part of his mind while he was awake during illness. See his letter in 
''Human Personality," vol. 1. pp. 301 et seq. 
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memory, are recalled. We shall now refer to some ex- 

Miss "Christine L. Beauchamp/' a yoimg lady of 
extremely idealistic temperament and almost morbid 
New England conscientiousness, dming her College 
years developed neurasthenia in a degree which finally 
compelled her to abandon her studies and left her a 
physical wreck. In this condition she came under the 
observation of Dr. Morton Prince, whose report on her 
case will be foimd in the Proceedings for the Society 
of Psychical Research/^ ^ 

In 1898 — she was then 28 years old — ^Dr. Prince 
submitted her to hypnotic treatment and she was easily 
placed in the sonmambulistic state, which is designated 
by him as B ti^ B i being the waking Miss Beauchamp. 
One day when hypnotized it was found that she had no 
knowledge of something which she had done in a 
previous hypnotic state and also that in this state — of 
which she later denied the facts — she was an entirely 
distinct and separate person. So far three distinct 
mental states had been observed, of which the waking, 
or B t, knew nothing of the others, while B n knew B i 
and no more, and B in knew both B i and B U. 

B ii and B in were constantly rubbing her eyes in an 
eflFort to get them open, which, however, was frustrated 
by Dr. Prince, who feared that this would later cause 
spontaneous induction of those states. Finally Bui 
succeeded in getting her eyes open, and from now on 
that personality had a spontaneous and independent 
existence. 

B iiiy who took the name "Sally Beauchamp," proved 
a most interesting personality, quite different from B i. 
While Bi was serious minded, studious, conscientious 
and religious minded, Sally was full of fun and without 
worry, fond of amusements and quite averse to in- 

^ Proceedings^ 8. P. R.j xv: 466-483 contains the report to the Inter- 
national Congress of Psychology, Paris, Aug. 1900. 
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tellectual occupations and things pertaining to religion. 
She lacked many of the educational accomplishments 
of Bs but on the other hand she was free fnxn her 
physical infirmities, never su£Fered pain and felt no 
fatigue. In short, Sally enjoyed perfect health. While 
Sally showed herself very kind-hearted towards others, 
she had a strong dislike to B s whom she tormented in 
all possible ways. She would, for instance, walk far out 
in the country, then wake up and beoMne B s who with 
all her bodily infirmities and quite penniless would have 
to struggle home. She would leave packages ccmtain- 
ing living snakes for B s write embarrassing letters to 
her and even make her teU obvious lies, to her horror and 
discomfort. She was able not only to know Bi's 
thoughts, but also to influence them as well as to a cer- 
tain extent her muscular activity. Sally thus persisted 
during the B< and Bu states, ^diile Bi became entirely 
effaced during the Sally state, which left completely 
blank gaps ip her memory. 

From Sally Dr. Prince obtained the whole past 
history of B % which gives at hand that Miss Beauchamp 
developed her peculiar characteristics and her neurasthe- 
nia in 1898 as the results of a very great shock she had 
received. In other words, at that time Miss Beau- 
champ modified into Hi. In 1899 the incident of six 
years previously was suddenly brought to her mind, 
which threw her into a highly excited state and caused 
the development of a new personality, Biv, quite un- 
like the rest and unaware of the existence of B i. Un- 
fortunately a description of this personality would 
make our reference too lengthy. 

Dr. Prince draws the following conclusions as to the 
relations between the different states. Neither B t nor 
Hiv is strictly the original Miss Beauchamp, nor are 
they somnambulistic personalities, but modifications of 
the original Self. In 1898 the original Miss Beau- 
champ disintegrated into Hi and Hiv. As a fact Hiv 
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retained a memory of Miss Beauehamp's life up to the 
emergence of B i in 1898. B Hi is the "subliminal con- 
sciousness" which developed and assumed an inde- 
pendent existence in 1897. Both B i and B iv if hypno- 
tized become Bii, who knows the thoughts of Bt and 
B iv. But these latter are ignorant of B ii's existence. 
After seven years of experimentation Dr. Prince 
finally succeeded, with the aid of suggestion, in com- 
bining the two personalities Hi and HH into what he 
considered the original Miss Beauchamp, a healthy and 
normal woman, and Sally now ceased to appear. 

Both Miss Beauehamp's case and the well known 
one of the "Watseka Wonder" ^ show extreme degrees 
of dissociation with very individualized and permanent 
'^secondary personalities," and as such hardly find a 
direct parallel in spiritistic mediumship. 

But they will show the possibilities of nature in this 
respect and contribute to a better understanding of the 
cases to which we now shall refer.^ 

Mme. Hugo d'Alesi when hypnotized would pass 
into sonmambulism, and then, after a short interval of 
catalepsy, emerge a new personality, proclaiming her- 
self one of various spirits that had taken hold of her.^ 
She would be a young, whimsical woman, slightly 
defective pronunciation, or "Philippe," or "M. Tetard, 

^Lurancy Vennum, the "Watseka Wonder," a girl of fourteen who 
showed herself peculiar and had fits, was hypnotized and developed the 
persofiality of a girl who had died twelve years previously. The new per- 
•ODAlity riiowed the most remarkable acquaintance with those things the 
(laid girl knew in her lifetime, and the impersonation was most realistic. 
After five months the original personality returned, to give room, at 
intervals, for the one developed. (See Myers, ''Human Personality" vol. 
I, pp. 300-368.) 

'Dr. Forel records a rather similar case of a young woman who under 
the influence of repeated induction of somnambulism by university stu- 
dent*, spiritists and French experimenters developed a secondary per- 
sonality of such depravity and loose habits that her life was threatened 
with ruin. — Forel, "Hypnotismus, etc." "Ein Fall von Doppeltem 
BewuMtsein," pp. 233-237. See also the case of a bank clerk who for sev- 
eral days assumed a secondary personality, in which state he undertook a 
journey. Not until hypnotized could he recall what he had done during 
this period. — In C. Lloyd Tuckey, "Treatment hy Hypnotism and Bug- 
gestian,'* pp. 105-106. 

■Oraaset, "The Marvels Beyond Science," pp. 142-144. 
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chewing tobacco or drinking ordinan' wine," or "AbW 
Gerard, who intends to deliver a sermon, but whose 
head is thick and mouth sticky because of the preceding 
inearnatidti," or. again, an obscene fellow, a baby, or a 
little girl of three years. When aroused from the 
hypnotic trance she would immediately resume her 
ordinary personality. Mile. Couesdon' would hypno- 
Wrx herself and then bt'conie the "Angel Gabriel." using 
a language in wliich the frequent occurrence of the 
word-ending "E" made false rhymes. 

M. Klainniarion gives some ver\' interesting samples 
of automatism from his own experience.' His friend, 
Victorien Sardou, had experimented with mediuniship 
and produced, apparently in a waking state, automatic 
writing describing the life of the inhabitants of Jupiter. 
The account is very fanciful and reflects tlie current 
ideas on the topic at the time. He would also draw 
automatically, and we have before us two sketches of 
Zoroaster's house on Jupiter, the one showing the tra- 
ditional kind of "Pan" and "animal devils." Other 
sketches show the houses of Mozart and Bernard 
Falissy on the same planet. After some unsuccessful 
attempts M. Flammarion also developed automatic 
writing and produced an astronomical treatise signed 
"Galileo." The document, however, failed to add any- 
thing new to science, and the Professor recognized in 
it the reflection of his own mind. 

But the classical example is found in the case of Mile. 
Smith,* the famous subject of Professor Floumoy, who 
in her trance is first "possessed" by "Victor Hugo" 
writing trifling church hymn rhythms ; later by Leopold, 
who after a struggle drives "Victor Hugo" from her 



' AnnaUt del 8<itnee» Ptgckiquri, 1896, p. 124. 

= Flammarion, "Ms»trriou» Psychic Forces," pp. 25-27. 

' Floumoj', "Des Inde* A ta Planile Mars, Etude ntr un oat dt 

ntmmbvliam avec gloaaologie; Idem, "tlouvcUti Observations Mir un cot 

de tlomnambiilism," Geneva 1002, and "Un Nouveau Cycle Somnambuliqne 

de Mile. Smith: aes Peinturea religieuaea" in Arch, de Piychologie, Tome 

Tii, July 1917, p. 83, and September 1907, p, 206. 
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organism over which he then takes complete possession, 
and Joseph Balsamo, the spirit of Cagliostro. There 
are various periods in her automatism, the most inter- 
esting being her Martian romance and her revelation of 
the unknown history of ancient India/ 

Having in her trance perceived a bright star towards 
which she feels herself floating Helene Smith finally 
sees three enormous spheres and is informed by the 
table that she is now on Mars. Upon the suggestion 
of M. Lemaitre, who is present, she now gives a de- 
scription of life and people on the planet — carriages 
without horses and wheels, houses with water jets play- 
ing on their roofs, men and women like ourselves but 
dressed in long, ornamented blouses, and so forth. She 
finds Alexis, a former pupil of Lemaitre's and now 
dead, mingling with the Mars people. She illustrates 
her descriptions with sketches, automatically drawn, 
and representing landscapes. Mars inhabitants, vil- 
lages, houses and a flying-machine which looks like a 
carriage lamp with a dust broom stuck through the 
glass.^ The most remarkable part of the Martian ro- 
mance is the revelation of the Martian language, which 
includes complete alphabet, grammar and vocabulary, 
and is given both vocally and in writing. It shows a ' 
great similarity to French, both as regards construc- 
tion and sounds, and the letters in the alphabet corre- 
spond exactly to those in the French alphabet.^ This 
is an example of the language in Latin characters: 

^"For certainly the revelations of (Mile. Smith) upon the Martian 
Ung^uage or the unknown history of ancient India do not give first place 
to any of the preceding (including the case of W. Stainton-Moses and 
others) in brilliance or in orginality." (Floumoy in "Spirittam and 
P9ychology," p. 135.) 

■See illustration in "Dea Indea A la Plan^te Mara" p. 155. 

'"Par bonheur (la langue martienne), en d^pit de ses apparences 
Mrangea et dea cinquante millions de lieues qui nous s^parent bon an 
mal an de la rouge plan^te, est au fond si proche voisin du frangais que 
cette enterprise n'offre gu^re de difl[icult<^ dans son cas." (Op. cit., p. 
202.) 

^. . . la transcription francaise s'impose d'elle m^me, chaque lettre 
martienne ayant son ^uivalent exact dans notre alphabet (sauf le sig^e — 
mnet— de certains pluriels . . .)" (Op. cit., p. 203.) 
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Dode ne d haudan ti mess m£tidie astaii6 
Thi$ i$ the home of the great man Aetami 

k€ d€ m£ y^che. 
which thou hatt seen} 

Professor Floumoy naturaUy comes to the cqd- 
clusion that the whole Martian language has its sde 
source in H^ltee's imagination from whence it is sub- 
ccmsciously elaborated in her somnambulistic state.' 

The more involved revelaticm of unknown Indian 
history includes specimen of Sanscrit and hindoo chant 
The psychologiod analysis of these somnambulic 
lucubrations will be found in Floumojr's work.* 

In January, 1804, H61^ne was informed by the table 
that she was the reincarnation of Marie Antoinette, 
Queen of France. This was the beginning of the so- 
called Royal Cycle. Previous to this event a Mrs. B. 
in whose house H^l^ne was giving seances had offered 
her an engraving from Dumas' "JLes Memoires ffun 
Midicin'' representing the decanter scene between 
Balsamo (Cagliostro) and the Dauphiness, which 
doubtlessly called to her mind the popular tradition ac- 
cording to which Cagliostro was supposed to have been 
closely connected with Marie Antoinette. Mme. B. 
also intimated that Leopold, Helene's spirit guide, 
might be identical with Joseph Balsamo, which was 
later confirmed by Leopold through the table. Mme. 
B. now suggested that Helene must be the embodiment 
of Lorenza Feliciani, Cagliostro's medium, which she 
also believed till she learned that this person was a 
purely fictitious creation of Alexandre Dumas. It was 

* Ibid., p. 204. 

"M*ai ft peine besoin d'ajouter, en terminant, que toute hypoth^ 
Hpirite ou occulte quelconque me parait absolument superflue et injusti- 
fi^ dans le cas du martien de Mile. Smith. L'autosuggestibllit^, mise en 
branle par certaines stimulations du milieu, comme on vient de le voir 
par rhistoire de Pultramartien, suffit amplement ft rendre compte de oe 
cycle tout entier." (Op. cit., p. 266.) 

•Op. cit, pp. 318-322. 
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then that she was informed by the table that she was 
Marie Antoinette. These preliminary remarks, we 
think, will clear up the origin of the Royal Cycle. 

To begin with, both Balsamo and Marie Antoinette 
were communicating through the table, Helene giving 
the impersonation by gesture. Gradually automatic 
writing appeared and finally Balsamo began to speak, 
Euad Marie Antoinette to be impersonated both in speech 
Euad pantomime. When controlled by Balsamo she 
speakis with a burr and lisps, using Italian accent and 
now obsolete words. She makes Marie Antoinette 
speak with English accent. In both cases her automatic 
writing uses the spelling of the nineteenth century. 
While impersonating Marie Antoinette, however, she 
Gux^pts and smokes a cigarette (she does not smoke in 
ber waking state ) , and while evading such traps as refer- 
ences to telephones and bicycles by the Marquis de 
Mirabeau and Louis-Philippe of Orleans impersonated 
by two gentlemen present, she uses expressions such as 
"to run off the track" and "meter" and "centimeter" 
which the famous Queen must have learned in the be- 
yond. Her automatic writing under the two "controls" 
shows no resemblance to either the handwriting of 
Balsamo or that of Marie Antoinette.^ And on the 
whole, Floumoy concludes, there is nothing in the 
whole comedy which can not be ascribed to subliminal 
creations on the part of Mile. Smith, prompted and 
facilitated by the great quantity of historical and 
legendary souvenirs of the illustrious Queen to be found 
in France.^ 



If we now compare the phenomena of automatic 
speech and writing with the cases to which we have re- 

^ See comparison between the automatic writing of the "Marie- 
Antoinette" control and that of the real Marie Antoinette in Op. cit., p. 
127. 

'Op. cit., p. 338. 
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ferred we diall not fail to find a very close parallel. The I 
entire meduuiism of the spiritistic phenomena with I 
tiieir dnunatization and impersonation of those de^l 
parted far from exeeeding what has been exliibited byl 
Mile. Smith and in other cases, very often falls far \ 
low them in vigour and verisimilitude. So far as 1 
mechanism of spiritistic automatism, then, is concenie< 
there is no reason to ascribe to the phenomena a pre-1 
tematursl orif^n. But it is necessary to investigate! 
them tvcxa the point of view of the intelhgence which i 
they convey in order to see whetlier knowledge is re- 
vealed whidi wouhl have to be ascribed to spirits. Pre- 
liminary to proceeding (o tliis inquiry we shall investi- 
gate the possibility of ccHiTeying intelligence frran one 
mind to another as claimed by defenders of telepatlnr 
and thought-transference, but before so doing we shaU 
see what bearing the development of "secoodaiy p»- 
sonalities" and automatism may have upcn Uie pj^nucal 
phenomena of Spiritism. 



Our survey of the phenomena of Spiritism as a whole 
showed us that whereas a portion of the psychical phe- 
nomena were undoubtedly genuine, the physical phe- 
nomena could not be proven not to have been mechani- 
cally produced by the medium. Deliberate fraud was 
found in great abundance and no doubt would have to 
be suspected in most cases of physical mediumship. 
Even Eusapia Palladino was repeatedly shown to be 
conscious of her fraud. 

There is at least one case, however, in which, for rea- 
sons already stated, it is very difficult to assume de- 
Uberate fraud, the case of W. Stainton-Moses, and this 
fact brings up the question whether his, and a certain 
portion of physical phenomena in general, could not be 
explained by automatism in the trance state. 
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Mr. Moses' performances included phenomena of the 
most suspicious character, such as prolonged levitation 
of the medium, carrying of objects from one end of the 
house to the other, arranging of various objects to form 
an elaborate figure on Mr. Moses' bed, etc., under cir- 
cimistances which would -not have prevented him from 
playing the role of acting spirit. A great majority of 
his physical phenomena wUl therefore instantly find an 
adequate explanation if we assume that Mr. Moses in 
his trance state developed a secondary personality 
which considered itself to be Grocyn or some other 
spirit, and employed the medium's hands for the neces- 
sary manipulations. We have spoken of visual and 
auditory hallucinations as frequently occurring in 
states of dissociation of personality which would ex- 
plain the apparitions he saw and the voices he heard. 
Nor is it impossible that his direct spirit writings were 
automatically produced. 

If from Moses' phenomena we turn to those of 
Eusapia Palladino we shall find that whereas those ex- 
hibited at Cambridge were obviously fraudulent, and 
although at all her seances she has been observed to per- 
form a certain number of her phenomena with her hands 
and feet, there are other instances — and we refer par- 
ticularly to the Naples sittings in 1908 — where the con- 
trol employed would exclude fraud of this particular 
nature. It is admitted by almost all her investigators 
that, whereas comparatively easily detected fraud is 
often resorted to, "better" phenomena also occur when 
at least this kind of fraud is not employed. 

We have shown that she was never able to produce 
the slightest phenomenon with adequate self-registering 
apparatus and also that she actually deceived her con- 
trollers in a very subtle manner. And to our conclu- 
sion that all her phenomena could have been fraudu- 
lently produced we must then add that besides her 
more easily detected method of manipulation she must 
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have employed another method implying much greater 
skill and particularly greater rapidity and precision in 
her movements. 

It is of common knowledge that somnambules ex- 
hibit an extraordinary precision in their movements — 
they will, v. g., walk on the edge of a precipice or climb 
about in the most dangerous positions, and with the 
greatest ease. This is but a phase of the abnormal de- 
velopment of certain faculties witnessed in hyper- 
sesthesia and in increase of muscular power. To this 
must be added automatic muscular movement verified 
for instance in experimental table turning ^ and the ex- 
cessive speed which it attains, as we have remarked in 
connection with the ouija board. 

If we return to the case of Eusapia Palladino we can 
base the following theory upon facts verified in the 
trance or sonmambulistic state. John King is a ''sec- 
ondary personaUty" impersonating a spirit and making 
use of Eusapia's bodily organs for automatic speech 
and movements. Her hands, arms, legs and feet, and 
probably her head and neck, partake in these movements 
which are characterized by extraordinary precision and 
a speed which defies detection.^ Visual hypersesthesia 
would undoubtedly be very helpful to the medium at 
dark seances. 

Evidently this hypothesis would fully explain 
Eusapia's phenomena of movement of objects within 
her reach and of sounds, blows, pinchings, production 
of objects and partial materializations in the neighbor- 

* Faraday first discovered that table turning was effected by uncon- 
BciouB muscular movement in the fingers of the medium and the sitters. 
The movement is so minute that it can not be noticed by ocular obser- 
vation. But if sand paper is pasted upon the table with soft paste and 
the hands of the sitters are placed on the paper it will be found that 
the paper will move on the top of the table in the direction in which the 
table is turning. 

' On the principle that a movement, v. g., of the hand is not noticed 
if done with greater rapidity than that of which the observer's eyes are 
capable. 
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hood of the medium, as it would also her autolevitations, 
in the presence of the strictest kind of visual and tactile 
control under which these phenomena have been ob- 
served. The faculties developed in the entranced 
medium are supernormal, and consequently the me- 
chanical mode of production of the phenomena is super- 
normal and beyond that which a skilled conjurer could 
exhibit in the waking state. Simple apparatus such as 
perhaps a black cord would now explain the telekinetic 
phenomena occurring beyond the medium's reach, and 
a small metal '"com" fastened on a metal strap around 
one foot and slightly protruding through her 
stocking could be pressed through the hem of her 
dress, which always touches one leg of the table, into 
the wood of the leg so that the foot the more easily 
might perform the levitation of the table. And with 
all this- — Eusapia might have been almost an honest 
woman! 



Finally we shall turn our attention to natural, psy- 
chical phenomena known as thought-transference, telep- 
athy and telassthesia as possibly accounting for what 
broadly speaking might be termed '"spirit-messages." 

Telepathy and clairvoyance, the popularly best 
known among these phenomena, have already obtained 
a rather broad acceptance, based, no doubt, less upon 
scientific evidence than resulting from the careless man- 
ner in which the terms have been scattered about by 
writers in the popular vein, and in the course of time 
they have silently slipped from the realm of scientific 
hypotheses to that of established facts in popular con- 
sciousness. Scientifically telepsychism has not been es- 
tablished, for while certain facts have been recognized 
by many as actually existing and pointing to extra- 
sense communication and perception, yet the laws by 
which these facts are governed must be said so far to 
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be unknown to sdence. Before tunung to eridential 
matter we shall brie^ define tiie terms wfaidi we shall 
hare occasion to use. 

Telepsychism is used by Bmrac* in preferenoe to fhe 
older usage of tiie wmd "telepalliy" to derignate the 
enMcmbU of different idmaomena known as necoiid 
right, clmrvoyance, divtnaiion, preMentimenU, memtti 
ntggestion, ete. These pheooDena, in thdr turn di- 
vide in a telepathic and a tehesthetic group. In. gen- 
eral telepathy doiotes "the abilify of one mind to im- 
press or to he impressed by another mind otherwise than 
throu^ the recognised duumels of soue,"' or 'tlie cmd- 
munication of impressions of any kind frooi one mind ta 
another independently of the recognized channels of 
sense."* Bouvc demies telepatl^ as "the action of: 
transference of thought from cue person to another by 
tiie exercise of the will."*. This ^finition is not very;. 
clear, and, furthermore, does not express what es- 
sentially should be the distinguishing mark between 
telepathy in the strictest sense of the term and thought- 
transference, viz., that in the former the impressions 
seem to be conveyed spontaneously and even uncon- 
sciously (or we think, rather, subconsciously) on the 
part of the transmitter, whereas in thought-transference 
the will and conscious effort to impress another mind is 
the distinguishing characteristic." Of course, we may 
here be distinguishing where no distinction should be 

'"Our Hidden Forcri," pp. 178-179, 

' Gurney, "Phanta»ma of the Living," vol. I, p. 6. 

'Mvers, "Human Perlonality," vol. I, p. 21. 

•Op. cit., p. 178. 

' Dr. GrasRet makes this distinction. "It is easy to perceive the re- 
semblance, as well as the differences, existing between mental suggeetion 
and telepathy. Telepathy is also a thought transference, bnt it ia • 
transference at a long distance, whilst in mental suggestion, both rab- 
jects are quite near each other. Besides (and this ie more important) 
in mental suggestion the transmitting subject is active; he does not iiit«r- 
fere in telepathy. This is 80 important that we shall see caeee in which 
mental suggestion ie practiced at more or less great distance, although it 
does not become telepathy because the physical effort is made by the bd^ 
gesting subject." — "The MarveU beyond Science," p. 321. 
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made, but it should be borne in mind that so far we are 
dealing only with terms of convenience, referring to 
certain facts or groups of facts such as they appear to 
us. 

The telaesthetic phenomena consist in clairvoyance 
and clairaudience. Myers defines telsesthesia as 
**sensation at a distance" in distinction to telepathy, 
which is "fellow-feeling at a distance."^ The terms 
clairvoyance, clairaudience, etc., vary according to the 
sense corresponding with the sensation perceived. 

We shall now turn to a review of the evidence for 
what we consider the facts indicating the phenomena de- 
scribed in our terminology. 

The evidence for the facts pointing to the telepathic 
phenomena divides into two kinds, the one including 
spontaneous cases of telepathic manifestations (telep- 
athy proper), the other embracing the results of ex- 
perimental investigation (thought-transference). Both 
kinds offer an abundance of material, which is con- 
stantly growing. 

The spontaneous cases capable of verification con- 
sist mainly in apparitions of the living ( including those 
at the moment of death), and in veridical auditory 
hallucinations. The main collections of these cases, to 
which we here refer, are those of Messrs. Gumey, Pod- 
more and Myers in ''Phantasms of the Living*' and the 
report on the so-called Census of Hallucinations, under- 
taken under the auspices of the Society for Psychical 
Research, which is found in the tenth volume of the 
Proceedings of the Society.^ Additional cases will be 
found in Podmore's "Apparitions and Thought- 
Transference/* in the publications of the two Societies 
for Psychical Research, in the Annales des Sciences 
Psychiqu€S, etc. 

• 

^**Buman Peraonality," vol. i, p. 136. 
> EngliBh. 
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The report oo the Census Halludnatioiis shows that 
out of 17,000 persons questioned, and with deduction 
of affirmative answers referring to dreams, inarticulate 
sounds, and halludnaticms during iUness known to pro- 
duce delirium, there remained 1,884 cases of haUudna- 
tions in the normal waking state,^ 850 of which were 
recogniied appariticms of living persons.^ Of these 
sixty*five were death coincidences. The findings of 
the census takers, when smnmed up, give a ratio of 
cases, showing a probable relation between cause and 
effect, of one in forty-three, while cases due to coin- 
cidence would be about cme in nine thousand,* which 
would be about 440 times less than the ratio of cases re- 
corded. The calculaticms would show that the number 
of cases of death coincidence gathered in the census by 
far exceeds the probabilities of chance, and offer proof 
for the existence of a logical newus between the actual 
occurrence and the hallucination received. 

Besides cases of death coincidence there are those of 
apparition of persons in danger of accidents or ap- 
proaching the recipient. These cases, recorded in the 
works above referred to, are sufficiently numerous, and 
present sufficiently strong and verifiable evidence of 
coincidence between the actual occurrence and the 
halhicination to bespeak a nexus between the two. The 
halhicinations are not always visual, i. e., do not always 
take the fomi of apparitions, but may sometimes be 

* Proceedings, 8. P, R,, x:39. 

= Ibid., p. 246. 

' Making allowance for exaggeration, selection, and cases known be- 
forehand by the collector, the report reduces the evidential number of cases 
of death-coincidence from 65 to 32. (Proceedings, 8, P. R., x: 242-243). 
In order to compare the total number of recognized apparitions of the 
living with that of death coincidences allowance is made for forgetfulness, 
and the figure 350 (marking recognized apparitions of the living) is raised 
to 1,300, giving a ratio of about 1 in 43 (Proceedings, 8. P. R„ x: 63-65, 
247). On the basis of the average annual death rate in England and 
Wales, according to the official report of 1890, it is calculated that the 
probability for the death of any one person taken at random is about 1 
in 19,000.* Consequently, out of every 19,000 apparitions of living per- 
sons there should be one chance coincidence. 
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auditory, when the voice of the agent is recognized by 
the recipient. This variation, however, is of no particu- 
lar importance in the evidence for telepathy. 

The more striking cases presented in the report, as 
well as those fomid in "Phantasms of the Living," are 
too well known to need restatement, and have been ad- 
mirably gathered and presented by Mr. Podmore.^ 
They will also be f omid referred to and quoted at con- 
siderable length in "Human Personality.'' 

We have dealt with veridical hallucinations as oc- 
curring between an agent and one percipient; the rec- 
ords, however, also show cases where several percipi- 
ents simultaneously have had the same hallucination. 
No less than 95 collective visual hallucinations are re- 
corded in the Census report, among which 67 took the 
form of realistic appearance of the human figure. Of 
these 27 represented living persons,^ and there was a 
sufScient number of an intensity warranting their real 
occiurence. 

Are the collective hallucinations to be referred among 
telepathic manifestations ? At any rate there is no need 
for pressing the telepathic theory to extremes, and in 
cases, especially where the apparition seemed to have a 
definite objective existence in successive positions, it 
may be well to leave the question open.^ 

The experimental cases include the conveyance of 
impressions to a percipient both in the normal waking 
and in the hypnotic state, referred to as thought-trans- 
ference or mental suggestion. 

Beginning with experiments with a percipient in the 
normal waking state we shall find that in the early 
stages of investigation they usually took place with the 
agent and the percipient in the same room. Accounts 

* Studies, etc., pp. 234-267. 
'Podmore, Studies, etc., pp. 261-62. 

■See Sir William F. Barrett, "On the Threshold of the Unseen," p. 
167. 
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will be found in t arly volumes of the ProceetHngn of the 
Society for Psyvhical Itesearck aiid in "Phantasms of 
the iMwg."^ 

In 1888 Mr. (>utlirie, of Liverpoul. conducted a long 
Kries of experiments with two percipients and a group 
of agents, eat-h of whom, when alone with one or other 
of we perci]>ients, was sucoessTul in transferring his 
impressions.' The ideas transferred were of colors, 
gecMnetrical figures and objects of all descriptions, and 
the percipients would make diagranimatical reproduc- 
tions of their impressions, which now may be compared 
with the reprodiietiixis of the correspmdmg ideas in the 
mind of the agent. In spite of due proportafn of ful- 
ures the result is ve ry s triking.* 

In 1808 Mrs. A. W. Verrall experimented with her j 
daughter, then between nipe and ten years old. They j 
were sitting in the same rocan, back to back, and the re- i 
cipient both described and drew what she visualized. | 
Out of nine experiments four were successful, two 
failed to give any impression whatever, two more failed 
when the agent's power of visualizing was weak, one 
was doubtful.^ 

' l>ri>fi-HHOT Barrett (now Sir Willian)) read a paper on experunenta in 
thuiiK'it trnnufcrence with a hypnotized girl before the British AeaociatiiNi 
in IHTit. He learned of other inetancee in which telepathy had been ob- 
htvihI in the normal waking state. In 1661-2 he conducted a series of 
e X peri men tH in which Professors Sidgwidc and Steward, and Messrs. 
(iurney and Myers tuok part, and which seemed to establish telepathic 
I'limmuiiicHtiiin. Since then experiments have tieen conducted in different 
cumitripii, th« resultH of which have confirmed Prof. Barrett's conclusions. 

Among early experiments we would refer to those of Max Deasoir (iK 
I'riiv.. H. P. R., iv:11l and v:3.').'i): Anton SchmoU and Etienne Mabie 
(/hid., iv:324 and v:ie») ; J. W. Smith {tbid., ii;207)i Oliver Lodga 
(/bt(/., vii::lT4l: A. Blair Thaw {Ibid., viii:42Z); v. Schrenck-Notzing 
{Ibid.. vii:3}: Ch. Richet {Ibxd., v:l9l. 

We aliiii refer to the record in "Phantaatn* of the Living," vol. I, pp. 
'i2-M and vol. 11. pp. 653-654. See also Podmore, "Apparitiont and 
Thought TranafrrrntF," eiipecially chapter " 



xi:2-l7. The method of diagrams i 

'Podmore, Kfurfiea, ete., pp. 206-211 {partly taken from ProctedingM, 
S. F. R., vol. xi.l 
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Dr. Quintard records the case of a healthy boy five 
years of age who was able to solve complicated mathe- 
matical problems instantly, and although ignorant of 
any foreign language would solve problems presented 
to him in English, Latin, Greek or Spanish. But his 
powers failed him completely in the absence of his 
mother or when she was unable to solve the problem pre- 
sented. Evidently this case shows an "involuntary ex- 
periment" in thought-transference between mother and 
child.^ 

The experiments conducted by Mrs. Sidgwick and 
Miss Alice Johnson ^ include one series of 126 attempts, 
giving over 26% successes, 56% wrong impressions, and 
more than 17% cases without impression. Of the 126 
attempts 71 were made with agent and percipient in 
the same room and the result was 45% successes, 87% 
failures, and 18% cases without impression. The result 
in the remaining 55 cases, when the agent and the per- 
cipient were in different rooms, was 4% successes, 80% 
failures, and 16% cases with no impression. 

Among more recent experiments those of Miss 
Clarissa Miles and Miss Hermione Ramsden con- 
ducted in the fall of the years 1905 and 1906 are of par- 
ticular interest on account of the distance between 
agent and recipient.^ The first series included fifteen 
experiments at a distance of twenty miles,* and shows 
88% successes, while the second series, undertaken when 
the two ladies were separated by about 400 miles, re- 
sulted in four successful cases out of fifteen, or 277^ 



^Annates des Sciences Psychiquea for Nov., Dec., 1894. 

•"Experiments in Thought Transference," in Proceedings, 8. P. R.y 
Tiii: 536-597. 

■"Experiments in Thought Transference," by Clarissa Miles and 
Hermione Ramsden in Proceedings, 8. P. R., xxi: 60-93. 

* Except in the case of the 15th experiment when agent was in Monaco 
and recipient in England. 
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Tht Ommm j hIL i c k cte d for trMiimiMion often 
D TWfgut idcM^ Init tihe besl soooessM were ob* 
tuned ooly whoi obje^ aetuall^ noi or events and 
BCfiig.s trMinming before tihe agent weie thMCOu* 

StiD more atnUnig leadts httve been Amm wfaenfiie 
ptreipicnt bos been in m fajpnotie state. The experi- 
ments condtocted bj Prrfessw and Mrs. Si^wid: with 
Mr. Smidi in 18M c^dnfait m laige prapoition of si^^ 
ful eases.' Trials were made with numbas^ agent and 
recipient beinig in tihe same room, and out of 844 st- 
tenqpts tiiere woe 117 eonect impressions. Similar re- 
salts were obtained witti mental images wben agent taiA 
recipient woe in different rooms.^ 

In a lator soies uidertaken bj Mrs. Sidgwidc and 
Ifiss Johnson tihe penqpient was a sroimg lady who hid 
been h3^pnotiaed. NmSbere of two digits were selected 
for transferenoe, and doriqg tihe irfiole series agent and 
percipient were in diffierent rooms.* Out of 852 triUb 
belonging to one series S7 met with complete and 116 
with partial success — ^i. c, the digits were either re- 
versed or one digit only was correctly given. 



* First Series 5 successes 33% 

3 failures 20% 

2 partial sucoesses 13% 

2 partial failures 13% 

1 probable soeeess 7% 

Second Series 4 successes 27% 

7 doubtful cases 47% 

2 partial successes 13% 

2 neutral cases 13% 

' For other experiments at long distance see "Af^paritiant and Thought 
Transference,*^ pcwttm, /onmol, 8, P. IL, April, Oct., Nov., 1896. Proceed' 
inge, 8. P. R,j vi and xi. 

* Proceedinge, 8. P. JL, vi:128.170, and viii : 564-577. 

* Professor Sidgwick has answered Messrs. Lehmann's and Hansen's 
criticism implying that the results of the experiments could be explained 
by unconscious faint whispering with closed lips by saying, 1, that it has 
not been shown that sudi whispering does take place involuntarily; 2, 
that to assume it would argue hyperesthesia of the hearing in the agent 
which was not found; 3, that the circumstances did not always allow of 
the possibility of conveying intelligence by whispering since die subjects 
part of the time were in different rooms. (Proceedingey 8. P, R,, xii:298, 
etc.) 

* Proceedinge, 8. P. R., viii: 536-597. 
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We have also examples of induction of hypnotism 
from a distance. In 1885 and 1886 Professor Pierre 
Janet and Dr. Gilbert were experimenting with Mme. 
B. and succeeded repeatedly in putting her to sleep 
from a distance at times as long as a mile. She would 
then be able to tell who was her hypnotizer. Mr. Myers 
treats of these experiments at some length in Human 
Personality .^ 

Dr. Boirac tells of some very interesting cases of in- 
ducing hypnotic sleep from a distance in a subject en- 
tirely unaware of the experiment,^ which was repeated 
several times quite successfully. Later experiments 
with his usual subjects conducted between the years 
1894 and 1896 convinced him that "the phenomenon of 
*sleep provoked at a distance/ by mental action only, as 
well as the 'waking from a distance,' " could be "pro- 
duced as often as desired." 

Such are the types of evidence adduced to prove the 
existence of the facts pointing to telepathic phenomena. 
The spontaneous phenomena of apparitions and voices 
of the living can not reasonably be denied in the face 
of the mass of evidence which has been gathered. We 
have dealt with phantasms of the living to exclude any 
hypothesis of "the dead coming back." There are only 
two possible explanations — since it must be admitted 
that chance coincidence could not adequately cover the 
ensemble of evidence— either we must admit some sort 
of extra-sense communication between mind and mind, 
unconsciously produced by the transmitter, or we must 
accept the phenomena as indicating the objective pres- 
ence of his externalized double. But the induced phe- 

* Myers, "Human Pertonality,** vol. I, pp. 524-629. For reports see 
PkantofnM of the Living, vol. II, pp. 679-683; BulletinB de la Sooiete de 
P§ychologie Phytiologique, Tome I, p. 24; Revue Philotophique, Aug. 1886. 
Prooeeding9y 8. P, R,, iv: 131-137 and ▼:43-45. 

For farther cases see Proceeding; 8. P. R.y y:222, 223, ▼i:411 et seq., 
ix:216; Revue de VHypnotifne, Feb. 1888, **Pha/nUum9 of the Living** 
Tol. II, pp. 683, 685, 332, etc. 

*"Our Hidden Force*;* pp. 168-170. 

*0p. cit, pp. 170-171; for a description of eases see pp. 171-177. 
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nomena of thought transftrence give no iiulications of 
verifying tlit- latter iiypothesis. On the contrarj' they 
strongly point to a verification of the former which thus 
would satisfy hoth the spontaneous and the induced 
cases, and consequently he the only one which can 
logically Ik* accepted. 

The actuality of thought transference as we have de- 
fined the term has l)een, and is, denied by a number of 
scientists chiefly on the gn»iuid that their own experi- 
ments have failed.' But it is difficult to understand this 
attitude. The evidence furnished by experiments which 
have succeeded can not be overthrown by any number 
of failures, unless it can be shown that what was re- 
garded as success depended upon error. We do not 
think this can be shown in the experiments above re- 
ferred to. First of all, a study of the reports, one after 
another, will convince any candid mind that we are not 
confronted with a series of chance coincidences and 
guesses. The experiments with nunil)ers alone would 
hi- snllirk'iit to (.'nrT}' this conviction. Tliat other causes 
such as judgment from gestures, speech, facial expres- 
sions, sound from the movement of the pencil on the 
paper, whispering with closed hps, etc., must be ex- 
eluded in cases of experiments conducted with agent 
and percipient in different rooms, and, a fortiori, in 
different localities, is self-evident. 

Boirac denies thought transferences but at the same 
time admits that psychic force can be transmitted from 
one individual to another without physical contact.* 
This, however, does not affect our facts; it merely ad- 
vances a more definite theory for their explanation. 

For our own part we think that failures depend upon 
our lack of knowledge of the laws and conditions which 
govern the phenomena. For while we grant that an 

' Grasset "The Marvelt beyond Science," pp. 322 et eeq and Coover, 
"Experimenli in PsycAicoI Restarth." 
' "Out Hidden Forces," pp. 282 et ieq. 
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idea has been conveyed from one mind to another, we 
do not know hotv it was conveyed, whether from brain 
to brain by means of ether vibrations, or from soul to 
soul without physical intermediary, or whether by ex- 
temalization of "psychic force." We do not know 
what process insures its transmission from the agent, 
nor its reception by the percipient. As a fact, we know 
no more than that the agent tried to convey the idea 
and that it was conveyed. 

Many with Myers consider telepathy and thought 
transference subliminal or subconscious functions. 
There are indications of this both in the spontaneous 
and the experimental cases. The spontaneous cases are 
most strongly p*rovoked by incidents which would not 
chiefly affect the supraliminal mind, such as acts of 
volition or intellectual activities, but rather would 
arouse the passions and emotions, which after all have 
their seat and source in the subliminal — such incidents 
as death, accidents, approach, and so forth. 

The experimental cases seem to depend upon volition, 
but this might well be a more remote cause, and is not 
even necessary. The experiments of Miss Miles and 
Miss Ramsden show, v. g., that in the first case of the 
first series the intended idea was not transmitted, but 
the percipient could "feel" the position of the agent. 
Several successive cases give the same indication. It 
is not the will to transmit a particular idea which sends 
it through space to the percipient, rather it is the in- 
tensity of presence of the image in the subliminal to- 
gether with that of the intended percipient which es- 
tabhshes the necessary nexus. And this intensity of 
presence may well at times be provoked by volition. But 
volition itself is not an act of the subhminal. If we ac- 
cept the hypothesis of telepathic phenomena as sub- 
liminal functions we might go a step further. It is not 
only a question of transmission, the question of recep- 
tion is also involved. It depends upon the intensity of 
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L whether it will rise to supra- 
I or not. Moreover, the transition 
from the BublimiiuJ to the supraliminal may be de- 
tennined Inr the dqtree of preoccupation of the mind 
and depencl upon many other conditions. The fact that 
hallucinationf often do not exactly coincide in time with 
the oocurrenoe irfiidi they represent would go to show 
that the imprenton was subliminally received and later 
penetrated to 8iq>r8Uminal consciousness. And the 
greater amount of successes in experiments with hypno- 
tized subjects would Otwicide with the fact that in the 
hypnotic state the normally subliminal is brought closer 
to the surface. 

Of course, in tiwse matters, we are dealing with 
hypotheses rather than with facts, but granting the 
hypothesis of telepathic i^ioiomena as subliminal func- 
tions we think it will be easier to understand cases of 
failure as arising from the increased difficulty of com- 
plying with tiw conditi<»s for success, and chiefly upon 
the agent's inability to influence his own subliminal 
faculties as well as upon lack of sufficient supraliminal 
receptivity of subliminal impulses in the percipient. 

But let us return to the evidence. The authentic ac- 
counts of facts which lie before us can not fail to prove 
the reality of extra-sense communication between mind 
and mind. On the other hand, as Professor Hyslop 
points out,' the very fact that science is ignorant of the 
laws by which these communications are governed 
naturally prevents us from ranking telepathy and 
thought transference among known phenomena of 
nature. We have not as yet explained telepathy, which 
therefore at the most can be accepted as a term cover- 
ing certain effects which have been observed and repro- 
duced. As a consequence telepathy does not explain 
phenomena which it seems to cover, but merely places 

' Hyalop, ''Bcience and a Future Life," pp. 37-41. 
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them on a par with the ejffects which the term itself 
embraces. Its value, when applied to the phenomena 
of Spiritism, would, therefore, consist in furnishing a 
negative demonstration in so far as it would explain 
away previously alleged causes of certain phenomena/ 
In tibis capacity at least, that is to say as a term indicat- 
ing a natiu*al process or exceptional causal nexus be- 
tween mind and mind, telepathy is now accepted by 
men of eminent scientific training who base their ac- 
ceptance upon facts such as we have presented.^ 

The evidence for telaesthetic phenomena we think 
is so abundant and immistakable that the fact of per- 

* Hyslop, Op. cit., p. 38. 

• F. W. H. Myers, in ** Human PertanaUty,** pp. 241 et seq. Prof. James 
Hyslop, in "Science and a Future Life** pp. 40-41 : "My own present at- 
titude, therefore, is that there is at present (1905) satisfactory evidence 
in favor of sporadic instances of an unusual phenomenon involving an ex- 
eeptional causal nexus between the thoughts of one person, the agent, and 
another, the percipient. How it is effected I do not know; nor do I know 
anjrthing about its laws and conditions. ... I therefore hold to telep- 
athy as a suitable explanation, if such we may call it, of phenomena that 
can not lay claim to any transcendental origin of a spiritual kind and 
that represent a supernormal relation between living minds." 

Sir Oliver Lodge, in "The Survival of Man,*' pp. 33-34: "Physicists 
deny action at a distance, at least most of them do — I do for one; at the 
same time I admit telepathy." p. 39: ". . . the leading members of 
the London Society for Psydiical Research — actuated in the first instant 
largely by Prof. Barrett's report {in Proc. vol. i) — investigated the mat- 
ter and gradually by pertinacious experiment became convinced of the 
reality of thou^t-transference. . . ." 

Emile Boirac in "Our Hidden Forces" p. 180: "From the mass of 
theee authentic records {"Phaniaeme of the Living" Annales des Sciences 
Psychiquee, giving evidence for thought transference and telepathy) one 
gains the impression — if not the conviction — ^that there seem to exist cer- 
tain means of communication, inexplicable in the ordinary way, between 
individuals often situated at great distances from each other." 

Floumoy, "Spiritism and Psychology,** p. 64: "The late researches of 
Oomey, Myers, and Podmore {in "Phantasms of the Living**), then the 
striking results of the great "Census of Hallucinations" in 1894, as well 
as a vast number of isolated cases; finally, the varied cases of transmis- 
sion of thought, mental suggestion at a distance, etc., proved to Myers 
the reality of telepathy." 

Sir William F. Barrett, in "On the Threshold of the Unseen,** p. 236, 
•ajTs that telepathy is now largely accepted. And p. 292: ". . . it 
was not my intention here to treat of other subjects of psychical re- 
•eareh . . . some (of which), like hypnotism and telepathy, are, in 
my opinion, almost as fully established as many of the accepted truths 
of science." 
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wiving Bt a distance can not be denied. Swedeiiborg 
offers the classical example in his vision, while iii 
Gotcnhurg. of the Hre whicJi devoured a great part of 
Stoekhobii.' Kxperiniental cases may be induced in 
clairvoyant subjects by means of hypnotism. Simple 
clairvoyance and clairaudience occur in the waking 
state or in trance, and consists therein that a person is 
able to perceive hidden objects or scenes at a distance, 
or to hear as it were "inner voices" speaking to Iiim. A 
higher degree of this ability is found in s. c. "psychom- 
elry" consisting therein that a person from contact 
with an object will construct its entire past historj' and 
that of persons connected with it. 

VVe quote the following experience of Maurice 
Maeterlinck:" In September. 1913, while I was at 
Elberfield, visiting Krall's horses, my wife went to 
consult Mme. M.. gave her a scrap of writing in my 
haiifl — a note dispatched previous to my journey and 
containing no allusion to it — and asked her where I was 
luid wliHt I was doing. Without a second's hestitation. 
Mme. M. declared that I was very far away, in a 
foreign country where they spoke a language which she 
did not understand. She saw first a paved yard, shaded 
by a big tree, with a building on the left and a garden 
at the back: a rough but not inapt description of 
Krall's stables, which my wife did not know and which 
I myself had not seen at the time when I wrote the note. 
She next perceived me in the midst of the horses, ex- 
amining them, studying them with an absorbed, anxious 
and tired air. This was true, for I found those visits, 
which overwhelmed me with a sense of the marvellous 
and kept my attention on the rack, singularly exhaust- 
ing and bewildering She made two rather 

'For examplpB se«: Mtb. Sid^wick, "On the Evidence for Clkirrof- 
ance." i» Proceeding*, S. P. R.. vii: 30-98; Podmore, "Bludiet, etc.," pp. 
421-4351 Mvers, ■■/fumaii Pertonalily," vol. I, pp. 187, 653-569, vol. II, 

pp. 217, 2.51. 

'"The Vnknoica Quetl," pp. 68-70. 
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curious mistakes in this experiment. The first was that, 
at the time when she saw me in Krall's stable-yard, I 
was no longer there Experience shows, how- 
ever, that this is a usual error among psychometers. 
They do not, property speaking, see the action at the 
very moment of its performance, but rather the custo- 
mary and familiar action . . . ." 

Maeterlinck also relates an incident of clairvoyance 
of a futiu-e event occurring in trance: ^ "On the 8th of 
May Dr. Teste magnetizes Mme. Hortense — in the 
presence of her husband. She is no sooner asleep than 
she announces that she has been pregnant for a fort- 
night, that she will not go her full time, that she will 
take fright at something, that she will have a fall, and 
that the result will be a miscarriage. She adds that, on 
the 12th of May, after having had a fright, she will 
have a fainting fit which will last for eight minutes ; and 
she then describes, hour by hour, the course of her mal- 
ady, which will end in three days' loss of reason, from 
wluch she will recover." On awaking, she retains no 
recollection of anything that has passed ; it is kept from 
her; . . . ." yet her prediction comes true. 

The value of telaesthesia in showing that certain in- 
formation obtained through spiritistic trance mediums 
need not be referred to spirit agency, is too evident to 
need mention. 



*0p. cit., pp. 114-115. 



CHAPTEB VII. 
Spibit Iobntrt. 

The total ymlue of automatic messages p ur p ortin g to 
come from the departed is not to be found in the pos- 
sible establishing of their auttienticity, for the phe- 
nomena in themsehres, quite apart from the question of 
revelation from the spirit winM, offer great promises 
of an extended knowledge of our psychical life. It is 
in a large measure from this p<Mnt of view that they 
haye been studied by those interested in psjrdiical re> 
search, and results so far obtained, aUhough often 
vague, hold out good promises for the future.^ 

At the present, however, we are not directly con- 
cerned with this phase of the psychical phenomena, for 
in treating of Spiritism as a ReUgion our primaiy con- 
cern, in so far as these phenomena are considered, is to 
measure the weight of whatever evidence might be ad- 
duced for their authenticity. And this evidence will be 
found in the script or in the messages themselves. 

The matter generally accepted by critical authority 
as genuine, i. e., as transmitted by the medium from 
whatever source without intention to deceive, has been 
gathered since the early days of Spiritism and occupies 
a volume for our purposes prohibitive of criticism in 
toto. But so much has been written on the matter, and 
so searching has been the investigation of critics, that 
certain cases can be said to have been more or less uni- 
versally accepted as presenting a higher degree of evi- 
dence than the rest. Out of this select material we can 
but draw a few examples which to submit to criticism 
on these pages. The procedure, we thin'k, will give a 

* See Preflidential addreee by Mrs. Henry Sidgwick before the S. P. R. 
in ProreetHng9, xxii:l-19, and especially pp. 16 et seq. 
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fair exposi of the evidential value of the best cases as a 
whole. 

The first George Pelham message is typical of 
earlier matter, and will, we think, convince any one that 
the information which it contains could not have been 
obtained by Mrs. Piper by ordinary means, for years 
before his death G. P. had had a single sitting with 
Mrs. Piper, and at that time his name had been care- 
fully concealed from her. And Mr. Podmore asserts 
that there is no reason to suppose that she knew of the 
existence of such a person.^ G. P. revealed himself 
suddenly through Phinuit and gave a considerable 
amount of information regarding himself which not 
cmly was immediately verified, but was of a nature to 
exclude the possibility of fishing, of guess-work, or of 
coincidence. This is strongly confirmed in the subse- 
quent Howard sittings. 

On the other hand, throughout those G. P. revela- 
tions no knowledge is conveyed which was not in the 
present consciousness of the sitters — ^John Hart and 
the Howards — and, obviously, telepathic communica- 
tion from these to subconscious strata of Mrs. Piper's 
mind dramatically representing themselves as Phinuit 
or G. P. would fully account for the phenomena and 
ecMnpletely dispense with recourse to the preternatural. 

The "Tyson" incident differs from the foregoing in 
that, while details were correct, there was an error in 
time, but this is very common in telepathic and telas- 
tiietic impressions, and would strengthen rather than 
weaken the telepathic hypothesis. 

The only obstacle to a natural explanation Ues in the 
realistic impersonation of G. P., which was consistently 
sustained for a considerable period of time. Between 
1892 and 1897 some 150 persons had sittings with Mrs. 
Piper, among whom were thirty friends of G. P.'s in 
life, and out of these all but one were recognized. 

^**Th€ Newer BinritiMU$fn," p. 173. 
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But all this may be explained if we consider, on the 
hypothesis of telepathy, the strong impression of G. P. 
subconsciously received by Mrs. Piper from his inti- 
mate frieiul, John Hart— that the G. P. character such 
as kncimi both consciously and subconsciously by John 
Hart in all its completeness was conveyed to Mrs. Piper 
with a force proportionate to the clearness, vividness 
ami actMiracy with which it was contained in Jolm 
Hart's mind, and consajuently prtxluced an impres- 
sion of a depth, clearness, vividness and accuracy suifi- 
eient to create a "secondary personality" wliich could 
suhiiecjuently lie brought back from her subconscious 
memory. This would explain the consistency of the 
impersonation and dispense with the necessity of a re- 
peate<l reproihiction of G. P. from the minds of his 
friends present at subsequent sittings. It would also 
explain the easy and accurate discovery of the friends 
by the IkhkI of identity or at least close similaritj'- ex- 
isting between the "G. P. personahtj'" in Mrs. Piper's 
mind and that consciously retained in the mind of tlie 
friends. In our opinion there is no need for having re- 
course to an objective G. P. personality revealing it- 
self through the mind or organs of Mrs. Piper. 

The most interesting cases in a study of apparent 
spirit identity are found in the soi-disant controls of de- 
parted who in their life had been closely connected with 
Psychical Research. Mr. Edmund Gumey died in the 
summer of 1888 and in that year a certain lady claimed 
his control. He appeared in Mrs. Piper's trances the 
following year during her sittings with Professor 
James who failed, however, to see the slightest inner 
verisimilitude in the impersonation.' Sir Oliver Lodge, 

'Prof, Tames in Prorredingt, S. P. R.. v:656: "It was bad enough, 
and 1 confess that the human being in me was bo much etronger than 
the man of science, that I was too disgusted with Phinuit's tiresome 
twaddle even to note it down. When later the phenomena developed into 
pretended direct speech from Gurney himself, I regretted this, for a com- 
plete record would have been useful. I can now merely say that neither 
then, nor at any other time, was there, t« my mind, the slightest inner 
Terisimilitude in the impertonation." 
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during sittings with Mrs. Piper in 1889-90, also had 
messages purporting to come from Gumey,* but their 
contents at times are utterly unlike anything we would 
expect from so eminent a man. This for example : ^ 

Lodge : "Gumey, what about those table-tilting and 
physical things? Is there anything in them?" 

G.: "Mostly fraud. The rest electricity. A per- 
son's nerves are doing they don't know what. They 
are often not conscious when they move things." .... 

L.: "And what about those Indian tricks? Mango 
and basket tricks?" 

G.: ". . . . you mean that cutting up a child and 
flinging its legs and arms about." 

L.: "Yes, that's one of them." 

G.: "It is a veil. Lodge, an ethereal veil between 
the thing and the spectators. They can't see what 
really happens. It's a delusion, it's done through 
ether. It's not true spiritualism, it's a gap in ether. 
But true spiritualism has been real ever since the first 
life that had any humanity in it." 

On this Sir Oliver remarks:^ "The casual reference 
of unknown phenomena, part to fraud, the rest to 
^electricity,' though quite common with uneducated peo- 
ple, was especially unworthy of Edmund Gumey .... 
In Phantasms of the the Living he writes humorously 
of the excellent people who are ready to jump lightly 
from the hypothesis of *fraud' to that of 'electricity,' 
and suggests that they are equally innocent of either 
from energy!" 

The Gumey control in the script of Mrs. Verrall and 
Mrs. Forbes,^ who both had known Edmund Gumey, 
has no evidential value. Regarding Mrs. Holland's 

'See Proceedings^ H. P. /?., xxiii:]45 et neq. 
Mbid., p. 156. 
•Ibid., p. 169. 

* Proceedings, 8. P. R., xx:102, 220, 223, 226, 229, 231, 244, 254, 257, 
263, 266, 269, 270, 275, 305-307, 395, 408, 415, 427. 
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Guzn^ contnd Sir Vmium Barrett pronounces it 
singulBrly diuactemtie of his temperament,' wlule 
Fodmore ctxichides hia analysis of the case by saj-ing 
that this CMitrol is ma^Kd In' characteristics which are 
idiolly irrecmcilBble with the character of the great 
man as he was known in life.' It sliould be noted that 
Mrs. Holland bad never known him. 



Professor Henry Sidgwidc died in the summer of 
1900 and his control appeared in the utterances of >trs. 
Thompsrai in the bw^ning of the following year/ and 
later in the script of Mrs. Verrall. His alleged com- 
municaticais throu^ other mediums are of less interest. 

Mr. Piddinffton, who was present when the Sidgwick 
cmtrol made its first appearance, writes* that he "felt 
that he was indeed speaking with and hearing the voice 
of the man h^kku (he) had known." Subsequent 
automatic writing under this control hears a ver\' strik- 
ing resemblance to Professor Sidgwick's writing, which 

■ Sir William F. Bftrrett, "On the Threthold of the Unteen," pp. 201- 
202: "The hTpothesia that these meSBagea are due to dramatic creatiinu 
of Mrs. Holland's BUbliminal self becomes increasingly difficult to beliere 
when we find other wholly different types of messages purporting to come 
from Mr. Ed. Gumej and the Hon. Rodin Noel, who were also entirely un- 
known to Mrs. Holland. When they were on earth I knew theee dis- 



tinguished men personally, and was in frequent correspondence with e«eh 
of them : hence from my own knowledge I can affirm that these communi- 
cations are singularly cbaracteristic of the respective and diverse tempera- 



B of each," 

' Podmore, "The Xewer Spiritualitm," p, 202: "The Gurney control 
who communicates through Mrs. Holland is of another type. His con- 
stant exhortations addressed to the automatist are marked by an im- 
patience and brusquerie, verging on actual discourtesy, which are quite ir- 
reconcilable with the demeanor of the Edmund Gurney whom his friends 

Before receiving the Gurney mesBages Mrs. Holland had read Myers' 
"Buman Peraonatity," in which there is frequent reference to Edmund 
Gurney |see Barrett, Op. cit., p. 199). 

For the Gumey control in Mrs. Holland's script see "Proceedingt, 
8. P. R.. xxi:I77-184, lDl-194, 230-236, 241, 255, 271, 272-270, 291-296, 
327-36S. 

'January Uth, 1901. 

•Proceeding*, B. P. R., xviii: 236-237. 
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Mrs. Thompson is certain she has not seen.* Podmore, 
however, who does not think it excluded that she un- 
consciously might have seen writing from his pen, con- 
cludes ^ that "The substance of the communications con- 
tained nothing of an evidential nature; and (that) some 
of the remarks accredited to the Sidgwick control im- 
press one strongly as appropriate to the mind of the 
medium rather than to the mind purporting to com- 
municate." 

The Sidgwick communications in Mrs. Verrall's 
script ^ show a superior characterization, but this is not 
beyond what we would expect since Mrs. Verrall knew 
Professor Sidgwick well. Of evidential value there is 
very little, and test cases presented by the control were 
complete failures. We shall refer to one of these. 

On October 7th, 1908, it was stated in Mrs. Verrall's 
script that "Henry Sidgwick's message," previously al- 
luded to, was about three letters kept together. Some 
further references to the letters then followed, and at- 
tempts were made to give the contents of a letter dated 
June 9th, 1872. But no one seemed to know of such a 
letter. On October 12th, the script contained: "It was 
arranged that he should refer to these three letters"; 
but there was no reference to names. Then, on Decem- 
ber 25th and 26th, the script stated that Mrs. Sidgwick 
would know about the three letters, and later — ^January 
29th — "The letters are kept by some one — those we told 
of — you have not asked the right person." But Mrs. 
Sidgwick was unable to make anything of the various 
references.* 



The appearance of the F. W. H. Myers control after 
the death of the great scholar so prominent in circles 

* See comparison of writing in Op. cit., pp. 238-243. 

• *'The Newer SpirituaUsmy" p. 203. 

•Proceeding; 8, P. R,, xx:26, 277-279, 295-298, 300, 301, 331, 332. 
« Ibid., pp. 295-296. 
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connected wifli I'sychical Research could not fail to 
arouse great interest, and there is a considerable abund- 
ance of communications purporting to come from this 
direction, the best of which are found in the script of 
Mrs. Holland, Mrs. Verrall and Mrs. Piper. The e\\- 
dential value of the communications of the Myers- 
Holland control ' is of a purely negative character in so 
far as they clearly point to the medium's subconscious 
Self as their .source. The following communication 
from the Myers control appears in Mrs. Holland's 
script of November 19th, 1905: 

M.: "It i.s perhaps imfair to state that .... is too 
credulous, but his peculiar constitution of mind leads it- 
self to the machinations of fraud. In matters of this 
kind the Scientific mind is the poorest guide imaginable. 
The phenomena that will shortly be induced are utterly 
misleading. They will not be completely fraudulent — 
at least, not consciously so — but the influence will be of 
the poltergeist type, and the lowest forms of physical 
magnetism will be called upon to produce what the 
agent in question will ainiounce as physical manifesta- 
tions. No levitation but the movement without contact 
will be of the lowest class — not the back of the — (The 
impulse to write was so strong that I obeyed it in spite 
of knowing that I should soon be interrupted — and at 
this point the interruption came.)" 
Mondaj/, Nov. 20th, 1905, 9:15 a. m. 

M. : "Brief day and bright day and sunset red 

Early in the evening the stars are overhead — 
Myriads of intended messages break off 

short. 
Broken threads are hard to knit again — 
"The properties apertaining {«'c) to the deception 
will be daringly simple. The old familiar trickery which 

' Proceedinga, 8. P. R.. uci:177-184, 191-219, 221-223. 224, 230-240, 241, 
242, 245-24B, 252-266, 272-283, 291-2»e, 365-307. 
■Ibid., pp. 273-274. 
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is so old it has almost been abandoned in favor of more 
elaborate appliances. 

"There will be a piece of elastic in his left shirt 
sleeve — No — nothing so elaborate as a pneumatic 
glove. The table will be without openings or traps of 
any kind — that is to say in the upper part but insist 
on observing where the legs join the frame. 

"The luminous paste is an invention of his own." 

Here follows a conmiunication by the Gumey con- 
trol in the same vein, and then : 

"Palladia — Mrs. Eustace Lucas — Annie Bird — 
Euphronia — Katie King — Eustonia — Pallonia . . . ." 

The whole message is a reference to the physical phe- 
nomena and evidently in part to Eusapia Palladino. 
On December 1st, the script continues:^ 

M.: " I am anxious — From an apparent 

trifle may rise the ruin of all we have been working for 
so long. 

"Materializing flowers we know all that of course, 
but it seems new to him and he has a strange gift of 
credulit\'. 

"There may be raps genuine enough of their kind— 
I concede the raps — Poltergeist merely — but the 
luminous appearances — the sounds of a semi-musical 
nature — the flower falling upon the table — Trickery — 
trickery. Of course there can be no searching. She 
would proflFer excellent reasons against that — but other 
precautions can be taken." 

December 3rd, 10:45 p. m. 

M.: ". . . . Honest, hearty ridicule has a certain 
vivifying power it stirs the dry bones but the kind of 
ridicule this would bring would be the killing type. 

"Have we endured so long — done so much endured 
so much hoped so much only to come to an end in the 
course of the year now coming. It is a very sad thought 
to me." 



* fVoceedtnpt, 6. P, R,, xxi:27«-278. 
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Deeembrr otk. Midmigkt. 

M.: ". . . . She b no fool far from it but she hti 
the pCFwer of befooling — Wilsaii knows sboat it. 

"Mus J. win be the best help in this caa^—E, P. 
willing no* to st new her — but that can he easOv orer- 
bome .... 

"The trance coaditinti is partially genuine the maiii- 
festatiocu are siroplT fraudulent 

"Ask her to allow you to secure each foot in a sh'gfat 
cardhoard box — case or cover. She will refuse for the 
instep does most of the phenoakena of raps and DMre- 



December Ttk, 11:30 p. m. 

M.: "The ligfats are turned out and a screen is 
drawn before the fire — E. P. does not care for the en- 
vironment it is not sufficiently simputica for her. If 
she wore soft shoes felt shoes there would be fewer im- 
posing; raps and cracks. The toes can do it inside the 
boot 

"Pockets — inner pockets will bold a surprising 
amount. 

"Surely lazy ttHigs have been superseded by some- 
thing a little more modem." 



Myers seems gravely concerned with certain physical 
phenomena, particularly those of Eusapia Palladino, 
about to occur. But there is no reason for supposing 
that the real Myers has any connection with the com- 
munications. We have a twofold basis for this as- 
sumption. 

Before quoting the script in the Proceedtngs Miss 
Alice Johnson informs us* that she had received a 
letter from Mrs. Holland dated October 27, 1905, in 
which the latter tells how she has been reading a review 

'proceeding; 8. P. B., ixi:272. 
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>f Maxwell's ''Metaphysical Phenomena^* which ap- 
peared in the Spectator on the seventh of that month, 
rhe review gives a lengthy and detailed treatment of 
the physical phenomena and criticises them very se- 
irerely. Undoubtedly, much that appeared in Mrs. 
Holland's subsequent script may be traced to this 
source. 

The first references to fraudulent physical phe- 
nomena in the script quoted occurred on November 19, 
and on that very day Miss Johnson was engaged in 
helping Mr. Feilding in his preparations for sittings 
with Eusapia in Paris and the matter of physical phe- 
nomena was discussed. Miss Johnson herself believes ^ 
that on this occasion there might have been telepathic 
conmiunications between her and Mrs. Holland, which 
would, of course, account for part of the message. The 
physical phenomena were, moreover, subject to con- 
siderable discussion at the time, which all taken to- 
gether neutralizes the evidential value of the script in 
question. 

Our second reason for disregarding the evidence is 
found in a comparison between the views on the sub- 
ject of physical phenomena of the Myers control and of 
the real Myers. The Cambridge sittings had shaken 
Myers' faith in physical phenomena, and in Eusapia, 
it is true, but later he had publicly recanted^ and ac- 
cepted some of her phenomena as genuine. His at- 
titude towards the whole subject as expressed in Hu- 
man Personality is quite diflFerent from that of 
Myers A. If after death he should have changed his 
mind on this subject he would certainly not have com- 
municated it to Mrs. Holland alone, but nothing of the 
kind occurs in the script of other mediums. 

These two points taken together to our mind not 
only disprove the identity of the communicating 

^ ProoeedingB, B. P. R,, xxi:274. 

'See Myers' letter in Light, Feb. 18, 1899. 
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Myers/* with the real Myers, hut clearly present the 
script in its essential points as a case parallel with telep- 
athy between the living.' 

Again we quote Sir William Barrett,- who refers to 
H coiniminieation in Mrs. Ilulland's earliest scripts 
written in India and purporting to come from the late 
Mr. Myers. The script seems to give a description of 
Dr. Vcrrall, and ends as follows; "Send this to Mrs. 
Verrall. 5, Selwyn Gardens, Cmnbridge." Sir Wil- 
liam considers that in this case "the fetish of subliminal 
or telepathic knowledge is .... hard to invoke 
and lH.'cc)mes absurd." At the time Mrs, Holland, ac- 
cording to her statement, had not seen and had no con- 
ception of the address, which is not given in "Human 
Personality." which she had read. But Mrs. Verrall's 
name occurs prominently in this work, especially in 
connection with crystal gazing and other psychical phe- 
nomena, and could not well have escaped the attention 
of Mrs. Holland when reading it, and it is not excluded 
that she might liave seen the address of so prominent 
a person in some magazine or paper dealing with ques- 
tions of Psychical Research, and either failed to avert 
to it consciously or else subsequently forgotten it. Thus 
the impression could have been subliminally retained 
in Mrs. Holland's mind without her conscious knowl- 
edge thereof. Of course, there is no proof to show that 
this is the explanation, nor is there any to convince us 
that it is not. 

Mrs. Verrall developed automatic writing shortly 
after Myers' death, and references to the contents of a 
sealed envelope which Myers had left with Sir Oliver 
Lo<]ge for the purpose of test appeared early in her 
script. Several references to Plato's Symposium, were 

' This aeems to be the view taken by Mies Alice JohnBon in her •rtiele 
in the Proccedingt referred to, and aUo of Mr. Podmore in "The Xevtr 
8piritvali»m," p. 206. 

■"On the ThrmhoM of the Uneeen," pp. 202-203. 
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made in connection with Professor Sidgwick and Mr. 
Myers. Between February 12th and April 17th, 1908, 
there were frequent allusions to a letter or envelope 
sealed with a four-lettered inscription on the seal and 
locked in a box.^ Several times Dr. Hodgson's name 
was mentioned in connection with the box, who stated, 
however, that he had no knowledge of any box like that 
described. In April the script plainly stated that the 
"'message inside" was from the Symposium. On July 
18th, 1904, it was communicated that the box referred 
to enclosed a sealed envelope given by Mr. Myers to 
Sir Oliver Lodge containing a passage from the Sym- 
posium, and similar communications were repeated at 
intervals. There was also reference to the contents of 
an envelope left with two other letters by Professor 
Sidgwick with his wife. When the envelope which Sir 
Oliver Lodge had received from Mr. Myers was taken 
from the bank where it had been kept in custody and 
opened — which took place on December 18th, 1904 — 
it was found that the message which it contained had 
no resemblance to the passage in the Symposium, nor 
did it refer to Professor Sidgwick. The whole experi- 
ment proved a complete failure.^ 

The Myers control in Mrs. Piper's script is of great 
interest and has afforded an abundance of material, the 
best of which, in so far as dramatic vitality and vrmsem- 
hlance of impersonation is concerned, was furnished 
during her English sitting in 1906 and 1907. To this 
we shall return presently in connection with cross- 
correspondence. 

In order to elicit from Myers p evidence of acquaint- 
ance with a circumstance in Frederic Mvers' life which 
would be unknown to Mrs. Piper and her sitters, Mrs. 
Verrall, after some seances with the medium, asked Mrs. 



• Proceedingt, 8. P, R., xx:299. 

•Ibid., pp. 301 and 78, 79, 172, 268, 271, 272, 299301. 327. 399, 424, 
425, and JounMl, 8, P. R., vii:IM3, 32. 
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Sidgwii^ to i^fe her waatt gt>od question to be put to 
die oontn^' It it to be noted that since 1889 >fn. 
SidgwiA had not weak lArs. Piper except for a shoit: 
TisH paid in December, 1906. or Januarii-, 1907.^ )f 
Sidgwid:'s reply <rf Jannar^- 19th. 1907, reads as f( 
lows:' 

"I haTc not wieceeded in thinking of any question 
wfaidi oould be asked the Myers control, of which the 
answer is yerifiable but unknown to any one ; but I have 
tbouj^ of a qoestkn of which the answer is known to 
me uid abnoat oertainfy mknown to you. When Mr* 
Myers paid bis farewell visit to (my husband) at T* 
ing be and I had a oanversation. It was out of doors in 
tiie porch of tiie house. I am not sure whether Mr. 
Myers had alrea^ seen | Mr. Sidgwick ) for tlie last 
time, but in any case he knew that death must come be- 
fore many days. tSx. Myers sought that conversation 
in order to tuk about a specific concrete subject, and 
he also spoke of another specific concrete subject in the 
course of the conversation. Can he remember anything 
about either subject and what he said? I could g^ve 
further clues if you think it advisable, but anything I 
say had belter be said in writing, so that we may know 
exactly what it is. He should be pressed for details of 
what he said — more than a mere general reference to 
the subject. If you approve of the question and would 
like to have it in reserve in case the occasion comes for 
asking it, I will write an account of the conversation, 
put it in a sealed envelope and send it with a covering 
letter to Mr. Piddington." 

The memorandum sent to Mr. Piddington on Janu- 
ary 22d, 1907, which remained unopened until Septem- 
ber 17th the same year, read in part as follows;* 

• MrB. Henry Sidgwick, "An Incident in Mrs. Piper's Trance" »■ Pro- 
ctedingi, B. P. R., xzii;417.440. 
' Ibid., p. 417, foot note. 
■Ibid., pp. *17-41B. 
•Ibid., p. 4ie. 
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"In August 1900, when Mr. Myers was at Terling 
Place for the purpose of taking leave of (Mr. Sidg- 
wick), he sought a conversation with me which took 
place out of doors in the porch of the house. What he 
wished to talk about was a memoir of ( Mrs. Sidgwick ) . 
He was determined that one should be written, had per- 
suaded (him) to write some reminiscences with a view 
to it, had at one time — since the knowledge of (Mr. 
Sidgwick's) illness — intended to write it himself, but 
had withdrawn from this on account of his own book 
and the short time remaining before his own expected 
death. He had then talked to (him) about its being 
written by Arthur Sidgwick. He wanted in this con- 
versation to charge me with the task of inducing (Mr. 
Arthur Sidgwick) to undertake it. He was to be told 
that H. (S.) approved, that F. W. H. M. desired it, 
and leisure was to be secured by ... . (inducing) 

him to resign some of his work " The rest of 

the memorandum contains further particulars referring 
to the subject and a conversation relating to the mode 
of burial which should be adopted, but to these matters 
no reference was made in the trance. 

At her sitting on January 21st, 1907, Mrs. Verrall 
told Myers p that she had a messages for him, asking 
him if he remembered having gone to see Mrs. Sidgwick 
at Terling shortly before her husband's death. To this 
Myers p replied in the affirmative, and again questioned 
if he remembered having spoken with her alone he an- 
swered that he referred to this. A subsequent question 
as to the place of the conversation he would not answer 
but asked for time to refresh his memory. He was then 
told that Mrs. Sidgwick wanted him to remember where 
he had spoken to her and what he had said to her.^ 

At the next sitting on January 22nd, the Myers p, 
although closely questioned by Mrs. Verrall, could give 
no other information than that he believed that on the 



*0p. cit., p. 419. 
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occasitm in question he and Mrs. Sidgwick had taken 
a walk nut of doors near some green shrubbery, that 
hf had tohi her that his own loss, caused by Sidgwick's 
death, would be still greater than hers, that he had re- 
ferred to some matter to be written by Sidgwick and 
placed in a sealed envelope and also to "some work of 
(Sidgwiek's) which (he) should hke to have to bring 
out to live.'" So far the Myers p had touched upon no 
point about which Mrs. Sidgwick had asked except the 
faet that the conversation took place outdoors which 
Mrs. Verrall knew. Mrs. Sidgwick considers it verj' 
unlikely that Frederic Myers in reality had spoken of 
a sealed envelope, and also that he had referred to un- 
finished work and the possibility of publishing it. She 
seems to feel that the experiment already was a failure.' 

The next sitting (January 29th) shows positive error 
on the part of Myers.^ Mrs. Verrall was of the opinion 
that the conversation referred to by Myers j:> at the 
previous sitting had not taken place in reahty. But 
this she does not tell the control. The following com- 
munication was made: 

M p — "Now tell me about my talk with her. I must 
understand whether I talked this over with her on that 
day or at some other time." 

Mrs. V. — "I will tell you. Mrs. Sidgwick thinks 
that on that day you and she said such things ; * but that 
was not what she wanted you specially to remember." 

Mp — "Well if I am alive at all I do certainly recall 
mentioning this to her." 

Mrs. V. — "Yes; she says she is sure that you spoke 
on that subject; but she wants you to recall two specific 
things in your conversation with her at Terling whicb 
led to action on her part." 

■Op. cit., pp. 420-421. 
•Ibid., p. 422. 
■Ibid., pp. 422-423. 

* In a. foot note Mrs. Verrall remarks: "Thig wa« » mistake. I an 
inclined to think the contrai?." 
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Mp — "Let me think this over more carefully and I 
can be trusted I believe to reproduce it here as soon 
as I sufficiently recall." 

On February 5th Mr. Piddington was sitting with 
Mrs. Piper and the Myers control appeared.^ Mr. 
Piddington suggested that Myers p might not have 
caught the word Terling in the question put to him by 
Mrs. Verrall on behalf of Mrs. Sidgwick, to which 
Myers p replied : 

M p — "Oh yes, I positively never heard, i. e., to grasp 
the word before. You are right in this. I understand 
now and wiU go over that interview and if you refer 
to this I wiU give my answer to-morrow/' 

On this Mrs. Sidgwick remarks^ that she does not 
think that the cause of difficulty lay in Myers p not 
catching the word Terling. She considers the im- 
portant point to be that the conversation took place 
shortly before her husband's death, and the answers of 
Myers p to Mrs. Verrall show that he understood this. 

The next day, Mr. Piddington being alone with Mrs. 
Piper, the following communication was received : * 

Mp — "I remery the name of the place to which you 
referred last time and I should say with regard to it 
that I remember vaguely making a suggestion to Mrs. 
Sidgwick regarding a certain document which I thought 
she would find necessary to be attended to." 



Mp — "Look into in case our good friend came over 
here. Besides I referred to matter pertaining to the 
College if I remember rightly; also a library matter 
which she will recaU quickly." 

J. G. P.— "Yes, I will tell her." 

Mp — "I feel sure of the distinction between the 
places, i. e., my talk with her at T. and my own house." 

' Op. cit., p. 423. 

* n>id., foot note. 

• niid., p. 424. 
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Mrs. Sidgwick states that she is unable to recall any 
conversation on those subjects between Myers and her- 
self. 

The "library" and the "document" reappear at the 
sitting of February 18th, at which Mrs. Sidgwick was 
present and introduced in her own name.^ The Myers f 
accepts the suggestion on the part of Mrs. Sidgwick 
that the Gumey library was meant, then refers to a 
document which concerned Mrs. Sidgwick after her 
husband's death and to her as saying that it did not 
matter so long as she gave the library. "I thou^t it 
a good suggestion, as it would serve as a memoriam." 
Rector communicating then asks if Mrs. Sidgwick 
understands, and upon her negative reply Myers p re- 
appears, asking if she does not remember a letter which 
he wrote to her about it before he "went away," and to 
which she replied that she thought the suggestion a 
good one. 

Mrs. Sidgwick can make nothing of the references 
to the "librarv" and the "document" and has no letters 
throwing light upon them. The reference recurs on 
February 20th, when Myers p urges her to look for such 
letters and says: "I distinctly remember writing you 
or talking with you and I believe I wrote about adding 
some of your own books to the College library." But 
Mrs. Sidgwick does not think it likely that she ever 
spoke or corresponded with Frederic Myers on this 
subject, and she is certain that it could not have been 
mentioned in a manner to make any particular impres- 
sion on either of them.^ 

On March 20th Myers p appeared again and wanted 
to know if Mrs. Sidgwick, who from now on was pres- 
ent at the sittings, remembered that he had made sug- 
gestions to her regarding a will; he then stated that he 
clearly remembered having spoken to her about it and 

^Op. cit., pp. 427-428. 
* Op. cit., p. 428. 
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that it had something to do with Professor Sidgwiek/ 
Then again about his Life : ^ 

Mp — "Yes and my advising you to see about — see 
(scrawl) about his life/' 

Mrs. S. — "My advising you to see?" 

R' — "I can't tell you just what that word is. It 
sounds like Revnua of his life R." 

Mrs. S. — "R, e, u, n, u, a; is that it?" 

Mp — "Yes. It was to write it." 

Mrs. S.— "To write it?" "Yes, I remember." 

Then follows a reference to the death of Professor 
Sidgwick, and then: 

Mrs. S. — "Yes I quite understand. Can you re- 
member what you said about writing his life?" 

Mp — "I do very clearly. I remember referring to 
some letters and collecting them." 

Here follow some remarks regarding this work which 
represents the actual conversation between Frederic 
Myers and Mrs. Sidgwick. Myers p then makes men- 
tion of Professor Sidgwick and gives a message from 
him. FinaUy he promises to think over what he had 
said during the conversation regarding Professor 
Sidgwick's Life. 

After the sitting Mrs. Piper in her waking state sev- 
eral times referred to "Arthur" and "Eleanor" whom 
Arthur worked too hard and ought to give a rest. The 
name "Henry" was also mentioned.* 

In a communication of April 2nd ^ Myers p again re- 
fers to the Life. He recollects having been willing to 
undertake the task himself, but, unable on account of 
other work, that he had suggested that Mrs. Sidgwick 
should collect certain letters for the purpose, and that 

*0p. cit., p. 428. 
* Ibid., p. 429-430. 
'Rector. 

*0p. cit., pp. 430-431. Professor Sidgwick's name was Henry, his wife's 
Eleanor, and his brother's Arthur. 
•Ibid., pp. 431-434. 
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the proceeds of the Life should go to further a cause 
in which they were both interested. Mrs. Sidg^ick's 
reply that she does not remember this last statement 
makes him change and say that it may have applied to 
hi.s own work instead. He also refers to a photograph 
appropriate for reproduction. Mrs. Sidgwick recalls 
these statements to have been made in her conversation 
with Myers, exwpt the reference to the letters and to 
the employment of the proceeds of the Life. Tlie 
photograph she thinks refers to the obituary notice of 
Professor Sidgwick written by Myers and reproduced 
with a photograph in the Proceedings. 

Later on in the same sitting new reference is made to 
the Life, and Myers/) mentions that he had suggested 
something ftbout copyright to her. When she can not 
recollect this he explains his statement, saying that he 
meant coj)y and not copyright. He blames the mistake 
on Rector. He states having suggested that Arthur 
should assist her, and that this was the chief thing in 
their conversation at Terling. A few days later re- 
peated reference is made to Arthur and photographs. 

The last reference to the Terling conversation at the 
London sittings was made on April 80th in the ab- 
sence of Mrs. Sidgwick and with Mrs. Verrall as sit- 
ters.' In answer to her explanation of another question 
she wished Myers p to answer she received: 

Mp — "Oh yes I think I understand now. It was a 
long time before I understood about Terling the home 
of Lady Rayleigh. Tarling where Mrs. Sidgwick and 
I talked." 

We have quoted this case at great length, but on the 
one hand we realize its importance as a test case, on the 
other we feel that it would be impossible to come to a 
conclusion without a study of all the detail involved. 

In the whole series of ccMnmunications Myers p re- 
ferred to the following points which actually were part 

' op. cit., p. 435. 
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of the Terling conversation, viz., 1 : That the conver- 
sation took place out of doors, 2 : That it concerned the 
writing of a biography of Mr. Sidgwick, 8 : That Myers 
had been very anxious that it should be written, 4 : That 
other impending work made him unable to undertake it 
himself, 5 : That Arthur Sidgwick should be connected 
with the work. 

The whole communication falls into two parts, that 
received at Mrs. Piper's sittings with Mrs. Verrall and 
with Mr. Piddington in the absence of Mrs. Sidgwick, 
and that received at her sittings with Mrs. Sidgwick. 
The two parts are very diflFerent. First of all, only the 
first of the five veridical references to the Terling con- 
versation was made during the first part of the sittings 
— ^that the conversation took place outdoors — and this 
fact was known to Mrs. Verrall. A number of other 
references are made, none of which can be remembered 
by Mrs. Sidgwick as having occurred in the conversa- 
tion, and some of which were such that if they had oc- 
curred they would not very likely have been forgotten. 
The references to a sealed envelope, to the editing of 
some imfinished work of Sidgwick's, to some CoUege 
business and to the Gumey library were emphatic, de- 
liberate, and some of them repeated and insisted upon. 

The "library" reference might be explained if we as- 
sume a mix-up in the present Myers p communications 
with those received in February in Mrs. VerraU's script 
in which mention is made of "library." * But the other 
statements given gradually and cautiously, and con- 
cerning matters which Frederic Myers would have been 
liable to discuss with Mrs. Sidgwick, rather indicate 
that Myers p was engaged in guess work and "fishing," 
carefully feeling his way while completing his state- 
ments. When he thinks a statement correct — as in the 
case of the sealed letter — he makes it more definite and 
emphatic. 

^ Op. cit., p. 425. 
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The second put, u we have said, is very different 
The communicstiau liegiii with reference to the 
"library," and uptm Mrs. Sidgwick's un^arded sug- 
gestirai it beoomet de&kitely the Gumey lihran,-. Next 
there is a doeumait — Mr. Sidjfwick's will — a very 
plausible subject oi dwcussion at the time of his deatli. 
Smnething may have been said at Terting in regard to 
the will, but tiie mbjeet would have been of verj- little 
interest since Mrs. Sidg^\'ick alone was mentioned 
therein. Very likely tbese two points were guess work. 

We should notiee that the various non-veridical refer- 
ences frran now on cease to )>e made. On the hypothesis 
of guessing it would not have been difficult for the 
Myers;> by this time to tind out from the attitude of 
ibn. Sidgwick — or possibly telepathically — that those 
references were ineorrect. and thus to he able to elimi- 
nate from the matter Ekely to have tieen discussed at 
Teriing anything relating to these things. Tliis, of 
course, would facilitate further guess work. We need 
not say that working on this hypothesis we assume the 
Myers p to be a "secondary persraiahty" of Mrs. Piper 
appearing in her trance, which of course would allow 
for abnormal acuteness and cunning. 

The veridical references in the seccmd part of the sit- 
tings were not all given without circumspection, nor 
were they all fully correct. The statement as to the 
Memoir came piecemeal and began in a very confused 
manner. Mrs. Sidgwick remarks' that "Rector's ina- 
bility to catch a word which should have been 'memoir,' 
or an equivalent, gave Myers p an opportunity, had he 
neede<l it, of developing the idea in some different way 
and of denying that it was a biography that was to be 
written. If (she) had not a little later somewhat un- 
guardedly accepted the interpretation in an unequiv- 
ocal manner, he might have found it necessary to put 
out further feelers." 
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Myers' anxiety that the biography should be written 
and his declining the task on account of other pressing 
work were true to reality. It was also true that he pro- 
posed Arthur Sidgwick's agency in executing the work. 
But it should be noted that Frederic Myers had pro- 
posed that Arthur Sidgwick should write the biog- 
raphy, not that he should help Mrs. Sidgwick in do- 
ing it. This, she states, was her own desire,^ which fact, 
of course, would indicate that the Myers p statement had 
its source in communication from her mind. 

As a test the experiment was a complete failure be- 
cause all veridical references to the Terling conver- 
sation concerned facts known to one of the actual sit- 
ters and might therefore have been communicated in 
the manner of thought transference to the mind of Mrs. 
Piper. The assumption that this is what actually took 
place is rather confirmed by the fact that of the five 
veridical references only one was given in the first part 
of the communications, and this was the only one known 
to Mrs. Verrall; the other four were given when Mrs. 
Sidgwick arrived on the scene. Another circumstance 
pointing in the same direction is found in the accord^ 
ance of the information given by Myers p with the views 
of the sitter rather than with those of Frederic Myers.^ 

*to. cit., p. 436. 

'We quote a remark by Dr. Lapponi bearing upon this fact 
{"IpnotUmo e Spiritismo" pp. 183-184) : "Altro fatto non meno sor- 
prendente e la facility con cui nei loro gusti gli spiriti sanno addatassi 
a quelli dei loro devoti coltori. Si dirrebbe, che, come Tantica Pitonessa 
nel rendere i suoi oracoli parteggiava per il re Filippo, cost oggi gli 
spiriti parteggino per le opinioni professate da chi li consulta; pii con le 
persone pie; amorevoli con chi ama i suoi care; — ingh liter ra gli spirite 
■ono sceptici, discorsivi, aweduti; in Germania, mistici, speculative, 
transcendentali ; e in Francia, libertini, generosi, spensierati frivoli. Negli 
State Uniti Americanly essi sono positivi, dommatici, arditi, e proclamano 
la metempsicosi ; — Presso i Mormoni e nell' Utah, approvano e incielano 
la poligamia. . . .In Russia celebrano con grandi lodi la religione 
ortodoesa, e incoraggiano con tempo la propagancut nichilista. In Ispania 
isTeoe fanno voti che tutte le societA spiritistiche se uniscano e si in- 
oorporino colla massoneria. . . ,** 
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The strongest case iiKiicatinjif spirit identity in the " 
Myers p communications is the Lethe incident' Un- 
fortunately it is too complicated to allow of a full ex- 
position or even of an adequate treatment in this 
limited space, but we shall trj' to bring out the points 
which bear the main burden of evidence.- 

Towanls the end of a sitting of March 28d. 1908, Mr. 
Dorr asked Myers/': "Wliat does the word Lethe sug- 
gest to youf" Answers were given in part and in a 
confused manner and the word cave written. Upcm 
waking Mrs, Piper muttered pavia and then: I 

"Sybil— Olympus — water^Lethe- — — ' 

Put them all together — Entwined love — beauti- 
ful shores — 
Pharao's daughter came out of the water — 
Warm — simlit — love. I 

Lime leaf — heart— sword^ — arrow M 

I shot an arrow through the air ^ 

And it fell I know not where.'" 

Then she saw a vision of a lady which she desciibes 
thus : * 

"Lady — I want to say that the walls came out, and 
in the air was a lady who had no clothes on; and in her 
hand she had a hoop and two pointed things, and she 
pulled a string, and she pointed it straight at me, and I 
thought it would hit me in the eye. And Mr. Myers 
put his hand up and stopped her. She had a hoop, and 
there was only half of the hoop there." 

'Podmore in "The Nacer 8pintuali»m," uiya (p. 262): "It must, I 
think, be admitted on all hands that the method of answering the I«the 

3uestion was well derised ; and that this ia precisely the kind of evidence 
emanded for the proof of spirit-identity ; and that, though no single ease 
can, of course, be conclusive, jet that if evidence of this kind were multi- 
plied the preaumption in favor ol the reality of spirit commuuicAtiaa 
might at length become irresistible." 

■For the Lethe incident see J. G. Piddington tit Proceeding*, B. P. R., 
iiivr86-142. 

• Op. cit., p. B8, 

• Ibid. 
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At subsequent sittings Myers p, or Hodgson p speak- 
ing for him, repeated the words "Cave," "Iris" and 
"Clouds," gave the word "Flowery Banks" and wrote 
that Iris was the woman shooting/ "Pavia" was re- 
peated several times. On March 24th, Hodgson p con- 
trolling, Mr. Dorr asked what Myers p meant by the 
winds of which he had spoken, and received in answer : * 

H p — "Yes, clouds — arrow — Iris — Cave — Mor MOR 
Latin for sleep Morpheus — Cave." 

Dorr — "Good. I understand what you are after 
now. But can't you make it clearer what there was pe- 
culiar about the waters of Lethe?" 

H p — "Yes, I suppose you think I am aflFected in the 
same way but I am not/' 

On waking up Mrs. Piper saw written on the wall 
"C," and then afterwards, as though something came in 
between, "Y X."* On March 80th the word was 
spelled "CYNX." Later variations of the word ap- 
peared.^ Then, in the waking stages Mrs. Piper said: 
"Mr. Myers says: No poppies ever grew on Elysian 
shores." * 

The whole series of communications was utterly ir- 
relevant both to Mr. Dorr, Mrs. Verrall and Mr. Gerald 
Balfour, but Mr. Piddington searched the classics till he 
found in the eleventh book of Ovid's ''Metamor- 
phoses'^ a passage which in main justifies the answers 
given by the communicators.® 

None of those present could recall having read the 
eleventh book of the ''Metamorphoses/' Mr. Pidding- 
ton makes a careful survey of the classical reading of 

»0p. cit., p. 90-91. 

•Ibid., p. 91 

•n)id., p. 94. 

*n>id., p. 95. 

• Ibid., p. 97. 

•Ovid, ** Metamorphoses" ix: 410-748. The story nins as follows: Ceyx^ 
King of Trachim, had been shipwrecked and drowned. Meanwhile Alcyone, 
his aneen, implored Juno for his safety, who sends Iris to "seek speedily 
the arowsy court of Somnus (sleep) and order him to send to Alcyone a 
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the sitters as wdl as of the medium, and comes to the 
ccnclusitn that Mrs. ^per had little or no acquaintance 
witil classical autbcva, that Mr. Dorr had not read it, 
that Mrs. Verrall had lectured on (hid at Newnham 
College but tiiat her lectures had not included the 
"Metamorpho$e$" wbach she could not recall having 
read,' and as fox Piddington himself, he had not seen 
the passage until he luppened upon it after the sittings. 

Frederic Myers, however, had an intimate acquaint- 
ance with classical litemture. and there is no reason for 
supposing that he diould not have read the book in 
qunticKi. In so far as his knowledge in life is con- 
cerned, there would tiierefore he nothing ahsurd in sup- 
posing that the refermces to the Lethe passage should 
have come from hinL Throughout the communication 
there is an abundance of other references to classical 
literature, whidi would be rather the thing to expect 
from Myers. 

Of course, Mrs. Piper knew of Frederic Myers' 
literary tastes, and it would be natural for her trance 
personality to associate his name with references of this 
kind. That she claims Myers as communicator does 
not, therefore, prove anything. But from where does 
she receive the infonnation? Of course, it may have 
come partly from Mrs. Verrall's mind, partly, perhaps, 
from some mind outside the circle. Mr. Dorr had read 
in childhood Bluefinch's "Age of Fable" ' in which the 
Ovidian stories referred to in the script occur. That 
subconscious impressions of this reading may have lin- 

viaion, in the form of the dead Cejx, to reveal the sad truth." /rt« "im- 
printing her bended bote upon the sky seeks .... King Sleep's abode . . . 
beneath a cloud." There is a oave, the home and aanctuary of Sleep. From 
the loot of the rock containing the cave issues the stream of the water of 
Lethe. "Before the cavern's entrance abundant poppUM bloom and herb* 
Innumerable, . ■" From among his thousand sons Somnos cfaoaes 

Morpheas to produce the dream vision of Ceyi. (TTie words in italics are 

'Op. cit. p. 131. 

'Ibid., pp. 128 et acq. 

' Ibid., p. 142. 
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gered in his mind is not unthinkable — on the contrary, 
it has been shown that impressions received in child- 
hood and later apparently completely obliterated have 
lingered in the latent memory and returned to con- 
sciousness in old age. There would be nothing un- 
natural, then, in supposing that the test part of the 
trance communication was drawn from Mr. Dorr's sub- 
conscious memory. 

Of course, this robs the case of unquestionable posi- 
tive evidence for intervention of spirits. But the en- 
»emble of literary references in the script and the 
strong, dramatic impersonation certainly make an evi- 
dential contribution which can not be easily dismissed, 
and we feel that while the case does not compel us to 
accept this evidence as conclusive, yet it should incline 
us to leave the question of spirit-identity open. 

Richard Hodgson died early in 1906 while playing 
handball and the Hodgson control appeared in Mrs. 
Holland's script on February 9th that year.^ It should 
be mentioned that shortly before she had seen his 
obituary notice in the newspapers. But the Hodgson h 
communications show very little of an evidential 
natiu^.^ 

The greatest activity of this control is shown in the 
Piper trances both in England^ and in the United 
States.* The English sittings are of little interest in 
so far as evidence for identity is concerned. For test 
purposes intimate English friends of Hodgson's hither- 
to not connected with the active work of the Society 
for Psychical Research were introduced anonymously 
after the trance had begun, but the results obtained 

^For the Hodgson Control in Mrs. Holland's automatic writing see 
Alice Johnson in Proceedinga, 8, P. R,, xxi: 303-3 15. 

'Podmore, "The Newer SpiHtualUm,*' pp. 212-214. 

* Mrs. H. Sidgwick and J. Q. Piddington, "Note on Mrs. Piper's Hodgson 
Control in England in 1906-7/' in Proceedings, 8. P, R., xxiii: 122-126, and 
Sir OliTer Lodge, Ibid., pp. 226-255. 

'Prof. William James, "Report on Mrs. Piper's Hodgson Control," in 
Proceedings, 8. P. iS., xxiii: 2-121. 
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M'ere purely negative.' Sir Oliver Lodge calls both the ' 
Myers/" aiul the Hodgson;:' of the EngUsh sittings 
"rather shadowy, and so to speak uninteresting com- 
municators" with whom he was not strongly im- 
pressed.* 

The Hodgson contn)! studied by Professor James in 
sittings with Mrs. Piper in America are of much greater 
evidential value." The impersonation is usually good 
and there is a great abundance of truthful information 
conuuunicated to the sitters. Professor Janies> how- 
ever, thinks that any single event conimmiicated could 
have its .source either in lucky chance-hits or in in- 
forniation received from Hodgson in lifetime by Mrs. 
Piper and stored up "either supraliminally" or sub- 
liminally" in her memory.* Mrs. Piper, it must be re- 
membered, had known Hodgson well for many years. 
For these and other reasons Professor James pro- 
nounces tlie Hodgson;/ case an exceptionally poor one, 
and considers that for successful given information 
"there are far more naturalistic explanations available 
than is the case with the other spirits who have pro- 
fessed to control Mrs. Piper.* 



Before drawing general conclusions we shall briefly 
consider the evidence offered by cross-correspondence. 
The idea, of course, is that some one intelligence is di- 
recting the communications to the different mediums 
and that this intelligence might be shown not only to be 
external to them, but belong to the world of spirits. 

' Procecdinfft, 8. P. R., xxiii:123. 

■Ibid., pp. 282-283. 

'Podmore says {"Tht .Vewer Bpiritualitm," p. 215) that it "seemB to 
have been one of the most lifelike and dramatic impersonations of the 
whole series ^ven through Mrs. Piper, and many times relevant state- 
ments were made of an intimate kind such as could scarcely have pro- 
ceeded from Mrs. Piper herself," 

' Proceedings, 8. P. R., uiii : 5 and 4. 

' Ibid., p. 5. 
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The evidence for spirit direction of the corre- 
spondence Miss Alice Johnson thinks will be found in 
the fact that the script of each individual medium is 
quite unintelligible to her, and that the clue to the mes- 
sage is found in the corresponding script, of one of the 
other mediums/ Of course, there are many cases 
which can not be explained merely by chance coinci- 
dence. In these cases we must resort to a comparison 
with the telepathic phenomena, but the question is 
whether they show that we have to deal with telepathy, 
or a similar mode of communication, from the dead, or 
whether telepathy from a living person would oflFer 
satisfactory analogy. 

First of all, chance telepathy from the living must 
be considered excluded on the ground that the com- 
municating agency shows a definite purpose and de- 
sign in directing the communications. Chance impres- 
sions of telepathic nature might well produce similar 
statements in the script of the various automatists, but 
in good cases of cross-correspondence one script shows 
no similarity to the other and the message becomes in- 
telligible only when the diflFerent scripts are taken to- 
gether. 

Miss Johnson refers ^ to the ''Ave Roma Immortalis'' 
as the clearest case of what she considers typical cross- 
correspondence. Of course this script is far from clear 
in itself, and not even Mrs. Verrall understood it when 
the clue ''Ave Roma Immortalis** came from Mrs. 
Holland. There is no necessary connection between 
the various expressions in Mrs. VerralFs script except 
that they seem to refer to the Papacy. And this refer- 
ence is perfectly clear without the "clue." We think 
that Miss Johnson admits this. 

'Alice Johnson, "On the Automatic Writing of Mrs. Holland," chapter 
VII, "The Theory of Cross-Correspondence," in Prooeedinga, 8, P, R,, 
':360. 
•Op. cit., p. 387. 
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One way out might be found in assuming that Mrs. 
Verrall's script had no further source than her own 
subliminal mind, and that Dr. Verrall, who already cm 
the fourth of March had drawn his conclusion as to its 
meaning, simply picked the "Ave Roma ImmortaUs/* 
which occurred three days later in Mrs. Holland's 
script, as a very plausible counterpart. But we do not 
think the hypothesis of mere chance coincidence between 
Dr. VerraU's interpretation of his wife's script and the 
sentence in Mrs. Holland's script warranted, especially 
in view of the subsequent sentence occurring in the lat- 
ter: "How could I make it any clearer without giving 
her the clue?" Mrs. Holland's trance personality evi- 
dently intends the first sentence to refer to a cross- 
correspondence. 

Miss Johnson oflFers the following alternatives: 
1. Since the topic was in Dr. Verrall's mind, a frag- 
ment thereof may have been transmitted from him to 
Mrs. Holland; 2. Again it may have been transmit- 
ted from his mind to that of his wife, and from her to 
Mrs. Holland; 8. Mrs. Verrall may have interpreted 
her script subliminally and conveyed the idea of it tele- 
pat hically to Mrs. Holland. But she rejects the three 
hypotheses on the ground that Mrs. Holland's script 
reproduced nothing that had appeared in Mrs. 
Verrall's, but rather supplied the clue to complete Mrs. 
Verrall's allusions. Of course, whether Mrs. Holland's 
script actually presents a clue is very questionable. 
Miss Johnson furthermore argues that the second 
sentence in Mrs. Holland's script — "How could I make 
it any clearer without giving her the clue?" — shows "the 
deliberate intention of the control to prevent Mrs. 
Verrall from understanding or guessing the meaning 
of her script." 

First of all, assuming that the direction of a cross- 
correspondence is undertaken by a "secondary per- 
sonality" developed in an automatist, we must also take 
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for granted that the normal personality of the autom- 
atist has no knowledge of the activities of the 
"secondary personality." This is necessary in order not 
to impugn the automatist's good faith, and is in ac- 
cordance with the results of studies of "secondary per- 
sonalities." If we grant this, it would not be difficult 
to accept Mrs. Verrall's subliminal self as being the 
director of the correspondence and in that capacity in- 
fluence Mrs. Holland's subliminal self by communica- 
tion at a distance. We shall have occasion to return 
to this hypothesis in connection with the other speci- 
men of cross-correspondence.^ 

The "Sesame and Lilies" incident is of a far more 
complicated nature.^ It is not difficult to detect the 
action of a directing intelligence throughout the whole 
correspondence. The passages in Miss Mac's script 
most obviously referring to Ruskin's ''Sesame and 
Lilies'* are those of July 25th and 27th (D and E re- 
spectively). 

"A blue book bound in blue leather with ended 

paper and gold tooling/' and 
"Sidgwick, Sesame and Lilies — lotus the flower 

of repentance." 

^It may also be conceived that a reading of Marion Crawford's book 
on Rome might have influenced the correspondence. If we suppose that 
the ideas contained in Mrs. VerralPs script, especially those of the vic- 
torious struggles of Christian and Papal Rome, with possible reference 
to Gregory the Great, Leo XIII, etc., reached the subliminal mind of Mrs. 
Holland, they might there have been associated with ideas from the 
Crawford book, and suggested to her that this book was what the script 
referred to. Her script, then, could be explained as a broad reference to 
the book beyond which she could not go without plainly solving the whole 
riddle. The final sentences in the book read: "Together, the thoughts 
of love and reverence rise in words, and with them comes the deep wonder 
at something very great and high. For he himself (who loves Rome) is 
grown grey and war-worn in the strife of a few poor years, while through 
five and twenty centuries Rome has faced war and the world; and he, a 
gladiator of life, bows his head before her, wondering how his own fight 
■hall end at last, while his lips pronounce the submission of his own 
mortality to her abiding endurance — Ave Roma Immartalis, moriturtu Te 
Mutat. (Francis Marion Crawford, **Ave Roma Immortalis, Studies 
from the Chronicles of Rome,'' 1898.) 

' See chapter IV, pp. 110 et seq. 
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The obvious references to Ruskin in Miss Verrall's 
script occur on Aujjust 12th and 22nd (G and J re- 
spectively) ; 

"prBeterita rediviva," and 
"Unto this last that was the message to be gi' 
— note that the words are a clue." 

These four pieces of script would be sufficient to 
nnake the combination of Ruskin's three books. Mrs. 
Verrall's script of August 19th (H) is indicative of 
cross-correspondence with the catchword "lilies" and 
the nature of the "puzzle" — a literan,' allusion, and that 
of Miss Verrall on the same day (J) refers to Miss 
Mac's script of July 26 (D) and to the more couunonly 
known edition of "Sesame and Lilies." 

Whether any reference to the mottoes is intended or 
not is not clear. Miss Mac's message of July 19th (B) 
has reference to lilies "that grow by Sharon's dewy 
rose" and to "the dust shall be converted into fine gold." 
The "Lilies" motto "As the Lily among thorns, so is 
my love" may be connected with the "lilies" in the 
script, but the word appears very frequently in the 
series and this connection is not obvious and need not 
be assumed. Nor need we assume that "the dust shall 
be converted into fine gold" has any reference to the 

"Sesame" motto "Out of it cometh bread and 

dust of gold." After all, there is a difference between 
the ideas "dust of gold" and "dust shall be converted 
into gold." If we discard the connection the intro- 
ductory B-script would then contain 

(a) the catchward "Ulies"; 

(b) an exhortation to search the automatic script dih- 
gently, and out of the dust of seemingly meaningless 
scribble will come gold — i. e., proof of spirit-identity. 

Certainly this both explains and gives a raUon d'Hre 
to B. If we accept this alternative it would be suffi- 
cient for the directing intelligence to be familiar with 
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Ruskin's three books in question and to have seen the 
edition of ''Sesame and Lilies'* bound in blue and gold. 

We shall now inquire into the possibility of the di- 
recting intelligence being found in the mind of a liv- 
ing person. 

The cross-correspondence must have been planned 
not later than March 17th, 1908, when Miss Verrall 
wrote script A in which "Sesame and Lilies" occurs. 
On that date the Verralls did not know of the existence 
of the Macs — as a fact this knowledge came to them on 
September 26th when the whole series of script was 
completed. 

Miss Mac did not know the Verralls before the series 
of script was completed, but she knew of Mrs. Verrall 
at least in January, 1908, when she read Myers' ''Hu- 
man Personality/' and where mention \^ made particu- 
larly of her crystal visions. No mention is made of 
Miss Verrall in that work. Of course, she might have 
heard or read of Miss Verrall in some other connection, 
which we can not now verify. ''Human Personality" 
does not treat of cross-correspondence, but the subject 
has been so much in the air that it is probable that Miss 
Mac knew of it before reading Miss Johnson's report 
on Mrs. Holland's script^ in June that year. This, 
however, is another thing which we can not verify. But 
the "Sesame and Lilies" is far too elaborate to be likely 
to constitute a first experiment on her part. 

The most plausible theory, to our mind, is the follow- 
ing: 

The reading about Mrs. Verrall in "Human Person- 
ality" caused telepathic communication from Miss 
Mac's subconscious mind to that of Mrs. Verrall. Mrs. 
Verrall's subconscious mind, then, desirous to prove 
the identity of the spirit which it may have imper- 
sonated, conceived the idea of establishing cross-cor- 

^In ^'Proceedings, 8, P. R,, zxi:166 et seq. 
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rcspondence between this unknown person (Miss Mac), 
Miss Wirall and herself, and the subject of the cor- 
respondence: haviiiff lieeii planned her subconscious 
mind — which we may conceive as having assumed a 
Sidgwick '■ personality — undertook tlie direction 
thereof. This would explain references in the script 
to Mrs. Verrall's script in 1&07,' also the great elab- 
oration of her script of August 1 9th, 1908 (H), with 
its prf>misc of ultimate success. 

The hypotheses may seem a little bold, but we tliink 
it wilt find confirmation in another cross-corre- 
spondence, which for lack of space we can not quote, 
but for which we have to refer the reader to the reports 
in the Proceedings' or to Mr. Podmore's treatment of 
the subject." We refer to the "Latin Message" sup- 
posedly connected with the "Hope Star Browning" cor- 
respondence, in which the Myers control was the pre- 
sumed directing intelligence writing through Mrs. 
Piper. Mrs. Verrall and Miss Verrall. We quote Mr. 
Podmore's conclusion:* 

"It would appear .... from the four months' 
trial of the Latin message that the trance personality 

which the experimenters call Myers — P had 

not even at the end of the sittings grasped the scheme of 
cross-correspondence; was so far from grasping it, in- 
deed, that not even the numerous hints given in the 
course of the dialogue succeeded in conveying that idea. 
From this it would seem to follow, not merely that the 
Piper-Myers is an intelligence of distinctly inferior ca- 
pacity, but that it is not identical with the intelligence, 
claiming to emanate from the same discamate source, 
which has for years past been elaborating, through Mrs. 
Verrall's hand, a scheme of complex cross-correspond- 
ences." 

' See under A. 

• Proetedingi, 8. P. R., iiii:59-TT, 320-397, el otihi paamm. Ibid., xxiv: 
11-13, 18, 134, 161. 262. 

* Podmore, "The Veioer BpiHUMUiiit," pp. 240-2M. 
' Op. cit., p. 264. 
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The difficulty in reconciling the Myers p with the 
Myers v would disappear if we assume that the Myers v, 
which has a clear grasp of the correspondence, is noth- 
ing else than a "secondary personality" in the subcon- 
scious mind of Mrs. Verrall and that it is this subcon- 
scious mind, impersonating Myers, which telepathically 
directs the correspondence. 

Mrs. Verrall's subconscious mind seems to have been 
the originator of the idea of cross-correspondence which 
appeared in her script in March, 1901,* and then was 
taken up by other sensitives. Real success came only in 
1907. But if we consider the non-moral character of the 
subconscious mind in its assuming secondary personali- 
ties there is no reason why that of Mrs. Verrall, having 
once conceived the idea of cross-correspondence, should 
not endeavor to carry it out for the purpose of prov- 
ing spirit identity. 

The difficulty presented by cross-correspondences is 
that they refer to propositions verifiable in the past or 
present, and therefore capable of being in the mind of 
a living person at the time at which the correspondence 
occurs. Telepathy between the living can always be 
adduced in order to explain away the alleged spirit con- 
trol in such cases, which of course renders positive evi- 
dence for spirit-agency in this form of automatism un- 
obtainable. But individual cases of cross-corre- 
spondence not only leave open the possibility of telep- 
athy as explanatory of the directing element, but in 
addition to this often show that the telepathic explana- 
tion would be preferable, in view of the facts in the case, 
or, even, in some cases quite evident.^ 

Our review of the cases of "spirit-control" which 
would be apt and expected to present the best evidence 

' See Miss Alice Johnson in Procetdinga, 8, P, R,, xxi:373 et seq. 
' See Mr. Podmore's treatment of the "Sevens Incident" in Op. cit., pp. 
268-274. 
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for spirit-identity, ami of cross-corpespondence as j 
ing indication of a directing influence of discarnate 
spirits in automatic communications, has by necessity 
been exceedingly brief. But we are not basing oiu- 
conclusions upon an independent investigation of the 
many cases which present themselves, rather, we have 
referred to the more striking incidents which have ap- 
peared in the long series of investigations on the sub- 
ject undertaken by men and women with long practical 
experience in Psychical Research, and, consequently, 
more capable of the task; and dealing with these cases 
as typical of the best evidence obtainable we have en- 
deavored to show not only its insufficiency for produc- 
ing positive proof to spirit identity, but also that it 
often seems to take on a negative character. Our at- 
titude has been to exclude the hypothesis of spirit in-, 
tervention in the presence of a possibly adequate natural 
hypothesis. 

Sir William Barrett takes the very opposite attitude, 
accepting spirit intervention in the absence of positive 
proof of the presence of possible natural causes.' We 
do not think this attitude generally accepted in deal- 
ing with questions of the preternatural, rather we feel 
no need for defending our use of the principle according 
to which we accept a preternatural causation only where 
possible natural processes of causation would prove in- 
adequate. Acting upon this principle we come to the 

I "Ob the Threahoid of the Unteen" (pp. 209-210). 

"The only surmiHc that cftn be xaaAi U that Mr. Moeee had Been some 
notice of the man's death and career in an American newspaper, and 
either had forgotten the fact or had purposely deceived his fnends. Bnt 
then, this could only have been one of many similar cases of forgetfulness 
or deception, and before we can assume this we have to prove that Mr. 
Moses did obtain the required information by means of newspapers or 
other mundaDe channels of information." 

It may be interesting to quote Mr. Fodmore in this regard ["The 
Nea>tT Spirilualiim," p. I4S) : "Stain ton-Moses was a graduate of Ox- 
ford. ■ . ■ He wrote 'inspirational' discoveries and books, and delivered 
me»sage)i purporting to come from the dead. Most of kia clairvoyant reve- 
laliont can be shoxrm to l>e reproduction* of recent oMluory notice* in the 
neicapaperi and other puhHthed materiof." (Italics ours.) 
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conclusion that there is at present no positive warrant 
for accepting spirit-intervention in automatic communi- 
cations. 

We have referred to the activity of "secondary per- 
sonalities" and of the "subliminal self," and also to tele- 
pathic conmiunications. As we have pointed out, these 
things do not explain Spiritism. But it is incontestable 
that these notions cover a number of facts — by no 
means fully known or fully explored — yet facts of 
natiu'e, to a large extent capable of experimental re- 
production. So far as we know those facts, they seem 
adequate to cover the problems oflFered by the psychical 
phenomena of Spiritism. No doubt we are moving to- 
wards a fuller knowledge and understanding of these 
facts which may in its turn alter their apparent relation 
to the spiritistic phenomena. In the meantime we can 
form no other judgment regarding the psychical phe- 
nomena of Spiritism than that they have not been 
proven to be preternatural. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Spiritism as a Reuoion. 

In our chapter on the historical development of the 
Spiritistic movement we have made mention of its re- 
ligious character, and, apart from certain phases of 
scientific investigation. Spiritism, both in its popular 
fomi and among its more highly educated adherents, is 
viewed essentially as a Religion. Indeed, Spiritists re- 
gard it as a new Revelation, hostile, it is true, to pres- 
ent-day Christianity, hut not to what they claim to be 
the teaching of Christ.' They distinguish between the 
Gospel of Christ Himself and its interpretation by sub- 
sequent Christianity, in which latter categorj' they in- 
chide the doctrines proposed by the Apostles.^ Clirist 
Himself, they say, was a medimn, perhaps the greatest 
of all. and the truth which was revealed through Him is 
now forcefully presented and amplified in a form 
adapted to tlie age and attested by veriiiable miracles.^ 

' "The religion of the future is in our midit already, working like 
pot«nt yeaat in the minds of the people. It is in our midst to-day, with 
signs and wonders, uprising like a swollen tide. ... To its prede- 
cessors (Spiritism) assumes an attitude not of hostility, but of com- 
prehension. Though new in its form, it purports to have been erer in 
the world. Christianity it represents, not as a finality, but as one — the 
greatest, indeed, as yet — of those many waves of spiritual influx which 
have ever been beating upon the shores of time from the dim expanse of 
the Etemat. Christianity has spent its force, and now another revelation 
has succeeded it — a revelation suited to the needs of the time." — 8t 
George Stock, "AttempU at TrvtK," pp. 128, 133. 

' "If, however, we find that the doctrines of Paul, or Peter, or Jofan 
conflict with the recorded teaching of the Master, let us cling to the latter, 
even though In doing so we have to discard many a venerable belief." 
{Farmer. "A New Batit of Belief," p. 34.1 

See also the Introduction to E. Katharine Bates, "Pfyehiool Bcienoe 
and Ckrittianits" 

' "Who will say that in the light of the present needs of the grc«t 
human world, that (nc/| Splritualiam has no claim to the attention of 
the Christian Church as a. renewal of Christ's teachings, and a reappear- 
ance of the signs and wonders which He promised should dietingoish the 
true believerT" (Farmer, Op. cit, p. 3fl.| 

". . . Spiritualism has come, claiming to add new lustre to 
Christ's teaching — to enlarge its capacities and extend its influence. 
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As a fact, so they believe, in Spiritism is again fulfilled 
Christ's promise of a renewed Revelation of which He 
speaks to the Apostles/ Sir Arthur Conan Doyle sees 
in it "a new revelation from divine sources which con- 
stitutes by far the greatest religious event since the 
death of Christ — a revelation which alters the whole as- 
pect of life and death," ^ and he with others hails Sir 
Oliver Lodge's "Raymond'* an epoch-making work 
containing "a new revelation of God's dealing with 
man."* In its phenomena Spiritism claims to present 
a new basis for belief, which is able to establish the 
supernatural even before the scrutiny of science,* and 

Spiritualism is not more startling to the religious world to-day than was 
the gospel of Jesus to the orthodox Jews. They were scandalized then 
by the new light which was thrown upon their ritual and ceremonial ob- 
•enranoes, ana in fear they exclaimed — Who dares to auestion our most 
holy and ancient faith? Who disputes the sufficiency of the law and the 
prophets? The parallel is complete." (Ibid., p. 41.) 

*Op. cit.y p. 42; The author here refers to Christ's promise: "Adhuc 
multa habeo vobis dioere; sed non potestis portare modo. Cum autem 
▼enerit ille Spiritus veritatis, docebit vos omnem veritatem." (Joan. 
XTi: 12-13.) 

'Robert Mountsier, "Spiritism in England'' in the Bookman Jan., 1918, 
p. 517: "'The situation may be summed up in a simple alternative/ said 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle in going over the subject with me. 'The one 
supposition is that there has been an outbreak of lunacy extending over 
two generations of mankind on two continents — a lunacy that assails men 
and women of character and intellect who are otherwise eminently sane. 
The alternative supposition is that the world is now confronted with a 
new revelation from divine sources which constitutes by far the greatest 
religious event since the death of Christ — a revelation which alters the 
whole aspect of life and death. Between these two suppositions I can 
see no solid position. Spiritualism is absolute lunacy or it is a revolution 
in religious thought, giving us as by-products an utter fearlessness of 
death and an immense consolation when those who are dear to us pass 
behind the veil.' " 

*Ibid., loc. cit., "Conan Doyle acclaims the book (Sir Oliver Lodge's 
"Aaymoiuf") as one of such value that its true place in the development 
of human convictions can hardly be measured by contemporaries: It is 
a new revelation of God's dealing with man, and it will strengthen, not 
weaken, the central spirit of dThristianity.' " 

* "The new bases of belief supplied by Spiritualism are rational, and 
they are also scientific. We get our facts, verify them, and then reason 
therefrom to a consistent theory. . . . The Christian Church had 
certain theories to uphold, and her facts were made to coincide with them, 
^iritualism reverses this method; by so doing joining hands with 
Science; and while putting many of the doctrines of Uie Christian Church 
on a lower basis; at the same time places them on an impregnable and 
surer foundation." — (Farmer, Op. cit., p. 51.) 
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to make a more direct appeal, not only to the intellect 
but to thtf heart of man, by means of direct conimunica> 
lion with departed belovcil in this life. 

From such p:ncral claims it would be interesting to 
pnifs on to a review of leading doctrines, but here we 
enter upon difficulties, for the spiritistic creeds show 
too nuny variations to make a tnie sjTithesis possible. 
As a fact. Spiritists disclaim creeds in the sense in which 
the word is understood by conservative Christianity. 
They consider it a mistake to identify a creed with the 
Gospel. "In all things essential," one author says,' 
"Spiritualism and Primitive Christianity are one. 
Around their central facts are clustered a golden galaxy 
of truths. Taking the authentic utterances of Jesus, 
His teaching may be summed up in Reverence, Sjin- 

pathy. Purity and Lo%'e Spiritualism clears 

away the glosses and deductions of ritual and specula- 
tion which have gathered around His hfe and work, and 
more clearly reveals the divine truths underlj-ing the 
same." 

Both W. Stainton-Moses * and R. D. Owen ' find in 
their spiritistic doctrines what they consider the es- 
sential teachings of Christ. The following ideas, re- 
ceived from communicating spirits, are set forth by 
Mr. Moses in his "Spirit Teachings." 

God is not spoken of by the spirits as a personality, 
for no spirit has ever seen Him. Being incomprehensi- 
ble to man He is knowable only in His works. Es- 
sentially he is Love and He manifests Wisdom, Truth 
and Justice. He is the almighty, eternal, immutable 
Life principle and Author of all mi^t and wisdom, 
pervading all space and living in all men. He has no 
equal and He is the Father of all created beings. 

Man is individual and immortal, a spark of Deity. 
His life both here and beyond is progressive and lus 

' Fanner, Op. cit. pp. 5«-57. 
'"apiril TeacMngi." 
• "The Debatable land." 
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duties are progress, culture, purity, charity and loving 
kindness, and his happiness or its reverse depend upon 
his fulfillment or neglect of these duties. 

Heaven and Hell are not places, but rather mental 
states which may be found in this life as well as in the 
next. According to Owen we do not earn Heaven by 
faith or works, nor are we sentenced to Hell, but we 
simply gravitate to the state for which we have fitted 
ourselves in this life. Suffering in the future life is a 
consequence of evil-doing in this, and is proportionate 
thereto. But there is a progressive emergence from the 
misery of Hell and the spirit is able to work out his 
own salvation. 

Death is a passing of the spirit from the earthly body 
to the invisible world, without essential change. Ac- 
cording to Owen, the death change is followed by an 
earth-phase of life which is a supplement of that which 
precedes it. It resembles earth-life but is more ele- 
vated. Finally the soul reaches a higher state in which 
it becomes God's messenger to men, but even in this 
state there is constant, endless progress. 

Religion does not consist in dogmatic belief, but 
rather in feeling and in righteous dealing with our fel- 
low man. It is this which determines our happiness in 
the next world. Jesus is the supreme example, but He 
is mere man — although perfect. He was a perfect 
medium through whom God performed wonderful 
works as He performs them through other mediums to- 
day. 

Such were the main points in popular spiritistic be- 
lief in the days of Mr. Moses. To these beliefs Allan 
Kardec added that of reincarnation. In the course of 
time the doctrines have undergone considerable change 
and modification, following closely the development of 
ultra modem philosophical thought. From a personal 
God and Creator of the Universe Spiritists have come 
to a conception more in harmony with pantheism and 
evolution. We find this expressed, for instance, in the 
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writings of Myers, which are representative of 

spiritistic religious thought in its most intellectual de- 
velopment.' 

Spirit eonmiunication as proving immortality, ac- 
cording to Myers' view, has opened the realm of 
*'Divine things" to observation and experiment, thus 
abohshing authority and faith as a basis for religious 
belief. In this, of course, he deviates from the popular 
attitude of Spiritism, accepting the authority of 
spirit- revelation as fundamental to faith. To Myers 
"the impulse of faith will resolve itself into a reasoned 
ami resolute iniaginatinn. bent upon raising even higher 
than now the highest ideals of man."^ The truest faith 
for times to come he thinks will lie in finding traces of 
the "supernal world" through patient study of spirit- 
istic phenomena.^ Spiritism is a new hnk in the chain 
of spiritual evolution following upon the "first high 
authentic message from a world beyond our own" which 
Europe felt in the age of Christ.^ Telepathy, not only 
between living minds hut between the living and the 
dead, becomes a kind of cosmic Love, binding and unit- 
ing kindred spirits in the universe; "like atoms, like 
suns, Uke galaxies, our spirits are systems of forces 
which vibrate continually to each other's attractive 
power." ** And in this is found a religious education of 
the world, which always has been operative betweoi 
this world and the next, and which does away with any 
need for supernatural interference or any plan of re- 
demption. 

' See his Epilogue in "ffumon Pertoiutlity," vol. II, pp. 276 et aeq. 

•Op. cit., vol. II, p. 270. 

' "It may be that for some generatioiiB to come the truest fftitb will lie 
io the patient attempt to unravel from confused phenomena Bome trace* 
of the supernal world; to find thug at last the aubatance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.' I confess, indeed, that I have often 
felt as though this present age were even undulj favored; as thoo^ no 
future revelation and calm could equal the jo; of this great struggle from 
doubt into certainty — from the materialism and agnosticism which ac- 
company the first advance of Science into the deeper scientific conviction 
that there is », deathless soul in man." (Op. cit., vol. II, p. £S0.) 

*Ibid., p. 281. 

• Ibid., p. 282. 
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Religion itself Myers conceives as "the sane and 
normal response of the human spirit to all that we know 
of cosmic law; that is, to the known phenomena of the 
universe, regarded as an intelligible whole." ^ And of 
this universe he has the traditional pantheistic concep- 
tion. The supreme business, then, of man is to be 
found in an out-reaching towards the World-Soul 
whose "infinite energy of omniscient benevolence should 
become in us an enthusiasm of adoring cooperation — 
an eager obedience to whatsoever with our best pains 
we can discern as the justly ruling principle without 
us and within." ^ But side by side with such evolution 
of the inner religious consciousness Myers admits reve- 
lation, i. e., the unveiling of truths hidden to us by more 
advanced spirits communicating with us by means of 
telepathy. This, then, is our destiny — a process of de- 
velopment under the influence of the all-pervading 
cosmic Love, of gravitation towards the center of the 
pantheistic World-Soul. In this process alone is to be 
found individual salvation. 

Of course, to the popular mind, Mr. Myers' views on 
Spiritism as a Religion must be a closed book. Yet, 
it shows the philosopher's conception of its acceptance, 
and while on the one hand it will serve certain minds, 
on the other it will find, faint though it be, a reechoing 
in more popular theories. As a fact, it can be traced 
in the latest development of spiritistic belief as found 
in Sir Oliver Lodge's "Raymond** and set forth by one 
of its most modem prophets, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle,* 
who with Sir Oliver Lodge ranks as one of the most 
able exponents of Spiritism in England in its war de- 
velopment. 

* Op. cit., vol. II, p. 284. 
» Ibid., p. 285. 

* Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, "The New Revelation," in the Metropolitan ^ 
January, 1918. 
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The messages received from the beyond, according 
to Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, give a new Revelation, «1- 
tbougli not of an abMiltitely infallible kind, for even 
among spirits Uiere is a diversitj- of opinion. Yet, there 
is a siifncieiit consen&iis an>ong the more essential points 
of teaching which may be siinunarized as follows: 

The souls of the departed are not aione, for with them 
there arc higlicr spirits of various degrees of perfection. 
God, being infinite, is not within their ken, but the 
Christ Spirit, who is nearer God, represents Him and 
lives with the other spirits. His special care is earth, 
and He cranie to that planet at a time of great wicked- 
ness and corruption to teach men and by His example 
to lead them to a realization of a more ideal life. But 
there is no reference to an Atonement or a Redemptive 
work. He may be expected again to appear on eartli, 
should need there be. 

Death is both eas_v and painless — a passing from the 
mortal IhkK', followed by a reaction of peace and ease. 
"The iridividiiii! finds himself in a spirit body, which is 
the exact citunterpart of his old mie. save that all 
disease, weakness or deformity has passed from it."' 
Having overcome the first amazement at the change, the 
departed, still standing or floating near his old body, 
perceives not only the bystanders, but also the dear ones 
who have gone before him, and now hasten to welcMne 
him to the new world. There is also a higher spirit, a 
radiant sort of Guardian Angel, waiting there for him. 
Before entering upon his new life the newcomer now 
has a period of sleep varying from a very few days to 
weeks and months,' from which he wakes up in a state 
of weakness but soon gathers new strength. In the new 
life love and common interest unite individuals, and it 
is full of interest and occupation. It is like life on earth 

' Op. cit., p. 75. 

'In Raymond's caw it laBt«d iix daja; in Myers' » very prolonged 
period. In the caee of children the sleep 1b of very short duration. 
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purged of its material pursuits and concentrated in 
mental and intellectual activities and enjoyments — 
there is both music and art. The new form of the spirits 
is like their old one, but there is a gradual perfection in 
that children grow up and the old undergo a process of 
rejuvenation till a normal standard has been reached 
by all. Spirits are clothed and live in communities and 
the male spirit finds his true mate ^ 

It should be noted that the existence is not permanent, 
for the messages received on earth come from those 
recently deceased, who gradually seem to lose interest in 
affairs of this world and entirely cease to manifest 
themselves as soon as all their beloved have rejoined 
them, and at a later stage they seem to pass to other 
regions so far unknown.^ 

There is no Hell with everlasting torments; rather 
the spirits indicate a kind of Purgatory, a sort of 
hospital for weak souls in which they gradually emerge 
from their infirmities under the educational influence 
of spirits of higher regions. The "greatest joy in 
heaven Ues in emptying hell." 

Such, then, are the leading doctrinal ideas in modem, 
popular Spiritism. We have already pointed out how 
Spiritists reject Christianity and they delight in pre- 
senting Christian creeds as misrepresentations of the 
Gospel of Christ — as the ideas and interpretations of 
the Gospel of an uncritical age grown stale in a set of 
dogmas demanding acceptance by unreasoned faith. 
As siich Christianity is beyond redemption, for it "can 
not change without breaking the crusts of its petrified 
beliefs and emerging as something entirely new." ' Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle attacks the fundamental Christian 
idea of Redemption, for to him evolution has proven a 
gradual transition from ape to man, from savagery to 

*In this Sir Arthur has adopted Swedenborg*s view. 
"John King revealed himself as a band of pre- Adamite men, and W. 
Stainton-Moses conversed with Spirits of men from great antiquity. 
•Tuttle, "The Arcana of SpiritualUm,*' p. 276. 
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culture, and where Uiere was no fall there can be no | 
need for a Redemption. The very idea of the Atone- \ 
ment he finds repulsive and he refuses to see the justice i 
in a vicarious sacrifice. Christ died, like so many an i 
enthusiast, a martyr for His idea, but His importance 
for humanity is to ite found in His life rather than in 
His death.' But with all this. Sir Arthiu- tells us, he 
will not contradict Christianity, for there is nothing the 
matter with it — it only needs modification based upon 
a verification of its doctrines by means of spiritistic phe- 
nomena. Thus, Christianity must either accommodate 
itself to spiritistic belief and practice — or it must 
perish.^ 

Spiritism in the whole of its development is marked 
by a gradual departure from what is essential in 
Chri.stianity, and in this it keeps even pace with what 
is called "modem thought" in the realni of vague re- 
ligious philosophy. The Christian idea of a persona! 
God atui Father, wiiose iii[li\'idual dealings with us 
and ours with Him constitute the essential elements of 
Religion, have been supplanted by those of an imperstHi- 
al World-Soul or of a distant inscrutable God or Life 
principle Who does not deal with us directly and Whom 
we can reach only in so far as He is reflected in our- 
selves. Instead of leading the soul to man's ultimate 
end, the blissful contemplation of God, it slips it into 
a new world of human ideals with its struggles, im- 
perfections and disappointments. And as the Divinity 
of Christ and His redemptory work are denied, so in- 
dividual salvation by faith in His teaching and by its 
practice. Faith itself has been removed from its Chris- 
tian basis of Divine authority and placed upon the 
laboratory table of an obscure science. In short, the 
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whole supernatural structure of Christianity is de- 
molished by . Spiritism, which is shaping itself into 
natiu*al Religion with a popular admixture of necro- 
mantic superstition. 



The foundation upon which spiritistic belief rests is 
to be found in the phenomena in general as giving proof 
of the existence of a spiritual, or, as the Spiritists are 
wont to term it, supernatural, order. And particularly 
the psychical phenomena are held to furnish evidence 
of spirit-identity and thus to show that the soul of man 
is immortal. This general and particular belief the 
Spiritist claims to have established upon a thoroughly 
scientific ground as being the only one on which Re- 
ligious belief can be accepted. We think that the preced- 
ing chapters will have shown with sufficient clearness the 
exact state of solidity of this basis, for whereas it has 
been impossible to establish by positive proof that all 
the phenomena are natural, i. e., that their causes are 
to be found in Natiu^ of which we form part, yet we 
lack positive scientific evidence for a single phenomenon 
being of a preternatural character. So long as this is 
the case the very comer-stone is removed from under 
the spiritistic structure. 

But if we abandon the high claims of Spiritists to es- 
tablish Spiritualism (in the true sense of the word^) 
and Immortality on the basis of scientific observation 
and experiment, and if we admit as a possibility that 
some phenomena might be caused by spirits, still this 
fails to leave a warrant for belief in Immortality or for 
our acceptance of the "spirit messages" as forming a 
true Revelation. For granting the existence of a spirit 
world, must we not also grant that it may be and in all 
probability is inhabited by other spirits than human 
souls? And what assurance do we have that the spirits 

' See Introduction, p. 9, note 1. 
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which possibly would communicate have the knowledge, 
or power, or will, to reveal to us the truths necessary- for 
our salvation ? 

To go still further in concessions, even though we 
should accept, not as a scientific conclusion, but rather 
as our opinion, that certain spirit-messages would show 
the identity of the communicator with some persons de- 
parted, the most we iHjiild lo^cally infer would be that 
a certain human being m far had survived bodily death. 
But from this inference, which can not at present be 
based upon scientific evidence, the step is long to proof 
for permanent [wrsistence or Immortality inherent in 
aU. human beings} 

Spiritistic claims, no matter how we regard our re- 
lations to the Deity, will be found quite incompatible 
with the idea of a Revelation. On the pantheistic plan, 
the realization of the Divinity in the individual must 
needs come through a gradual evolution of his own con- 
sciousness, whicti alone can bring him nearer the center 
of tin- A\'(irld-S{)ul, and in such a system the idea of an 
external Revelation becomes rank nonsense. Highly 
philosophical Spiritism and Liberal Christianity, even 
where the existence of a personal God is accepted, are 
not very far removed from pantheistic conceptions. 
From their point of view Revelation becomes a purely 
internal matter between God and the individual soul, 
and Religion means a manifestation of the Infinite in 
and through the finite — a "knowledge of God, not of 
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'Sir William Barrett makee this point very c)ear ("On the Thretimii 
of Ike Ungeen," p. 287) ; "Here let me remark that the infereoce com- 
monl; drawn that spirit communicatioas teach ub the neceBBar; and in- 
herent immortatitj of the soul is. in m; opinion, a miBchievous error. It 
is true thej show us that life can exist in the unseen, and — if we aocept 
the evidence tor 'identity — that some we have known on earth are still 
living and near ua, but entrance on a life after death does not necea- 
sarilj mean immortality, i. e., eternal persistence of our pereonality; nor 
does It prove that survival after death extends to all. ObvioQslf no ex- 
perimental evidence can ever demonstrate either of these beliefs, though 
it may and does remove the objections raised a* to the poaaibility of 
survival." 
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the methods of His working, but the consciousness of 

His presence "^ The knowledge of the super- 

naturaly then, must come from within, must be evolved 
in the consciousness of man, and, consequently, here as 
in the purely pantheistic system the idea of an external 
Revelation finds no place in Religion.^ 

Seen from the point of view of more conservative 
Christianity the question takes a very different aspect. 
We shall prefer to discuss it not on the basis of one or 
other creed within this field, but rather upon principles 
which we think must be accepted by all those who con- 
sistently look to an external Revelation for obtaining 
Religious knowledge. 

Accepting the existence of a personal God and the 
spirituality of the human soul, it will be impossible to 
escape the conclusion that each individual soul owes its 
being to the creative act of God. For the other alterna- 
tive, that the soul should have its origin in the genera- 
tive process, involves us in the most insuperable diffi- 
culties. On the one hand we evidently can not admit 
that physical generation could in itself be productive 
of a spiritual being* — and we speak here of a being in 
the sense in which the scholastics employ the word sub- 
stance, i. e., an entity capable of independent existence. 
It would be to admit the transcended as sufficient cause 
for the transcending. On the other hand, a spiritual 
generation is impossible, since the soul, like all spiritual 
substances, is simple, and therefore has no parts which 
it could emit. There is nothing left, then, but to ascribe 
the origin of the individual soul to a creative power, 
i. e., to production out of nothing, which postulates an 

* Sir William Barrett, "On the Threshold of the Unseen," p. 286. 

'Ibid. ". . . Spiritualism can not even afford to us knowledge of 
the supernatural as it is often claimed to do." "From (the point of view 
of these systems) it is obvious Spiritualism is not and can not be a 
reUgionf which rests essentially upon those higher instincts of the soul we 
call faith. For, as Canon Scott Holland says in the 'Lux Mundi' (p. 15) — 
'Faith is the power by which conscious life attaches itself to God.' " 

'Div. Thom. Aquin., Summa Theol, 1, Q. cviii, a. 2. 
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act of a Creator, since simple beconiing would be an 
absurdity — ex nihtlo nihil fit. 

This in its turn postulates a purpose in man's 
creation. And if we admit inunurtality. which after all 
is the central l>elief in Spiritism and logically follows 
upon an acceptance of the spirituality of the soul, we 
must aUo admit that the purjKKse for which man was 
created is to lie found in a hijfher, spiritual life, beyond 
the more imperfect earthly form from which the soul 
frees itself in death. Now. who will say that it is in 
kccpinji with such a purpose that the soul, freed from 
the more imperfect material associations to which it 
was bound by its union with the body, and elevated to 
a purely spiritual life— and. according to conservative 
Christianity, to a life face to face with its Creator — 
should busy itself with moving furniture, producing 
scents and little lights, making sundry noises, pulling 
people's hair, playing pranks on clergymen and kissing 
French and Italian investigators of the occult, all at 
the nocturnal seances of some more or less suspicious 
character who will vie with it in imitating the tricks? 
A preacher proposing such a Heaven would at the 
most find an audience among the naughty children of 
his town. Or, on the whole, would it be in keeping 
with such purpose that the soul should exhaust itself 
giving to mankind in the flesh evidence, for the most 
part doubtful, of its continued existence? 

And would we expect from an infinitely wise Creator 
even to tempt the liberated soul to such retroaction by 
failing to provide for mankind the Revelation it might 
need in order to attain the end for which it was created? 
Certainly, were a Revelation needed, God would not 
leave its manifestation to chance. 



Granting the necessity of a Revelation, are we to 
believe that God has chosen and conmiissioned certain 
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souls to carry it out, or, in general, that He has selected 
communication between the departed and the living as 
a means of giving a Revelation? In other words, are 
the spiritistic phenomena the means established by God 
by which we are to receive the knowledge of the super- 
natiu*al necessary for our salvation? If they are not, 
how can Spiritism lay claim to our religious belief? 
And if they are, it necessarily must provide unmistak- 
able signs as a warrant for our acceptance of it. 

We have now come to a point where the spiritistic 
Revelation is tentatively placed on the basis upon which 
conservative Christianity places the Reveliition of 
Christ. For to be worthy of our religious attention it 
must needs be a Divine Revelation carried out by 
agencies with Divine Commission. 

Spiritists, we have shown, are not slow to make such 
claim. And besides alleged proofs for spirit-identity, 
of which we have already treated, they base it partly 
upon the physical phenomena as being on a par with 
the miracles of Christ, partly on the alleged spirit 
teachings as being particularly conformable with the 
highest ideals and adapted to human needs — as a fact, 
in essence identical with the teachings of Christ. It is 
an odious comparison. 

If we consider the physical phenomena, particularly 
those we have described in the second chapter, trivial 
tricks of no intrinsic benefit to anybody, performed in 
a dark room preferably at night and for a monetary 
consideration at the bidding usually of a hysterical 
woman, who has to be controlled lest she should resort 
to fraud, and if we compare them with the miracles of 
Christ as described in the Scriptiu'es, great works of 
mercy to suffering individuals, such as giving sight to 
the blind, strength to the lame, health to the incurably 
diseased, or such works as calling Lazarus from death 
and multiplying the five loaves and fishes to feed the 
hungry multitudes, all immediately useful and of a 
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a a t iir c dcfving anitatioo, all done in the open, in 

1 before men. all dooe for do temporal ccMi- 
r al sxtisfving tbe curious, but rather 
e that His teaching was of God — 
1 facts before us, bow can we fail tn see the 
I difference which ^pamtes tbe two orders f Is 
it eooceirable that Cod in confirmation of a Revelation 
would cause or eren permit to be performed tbe most 
ridiculous flisturbance in obscure seance-rooms and by 
a set of indiriduab who time and a^ain hare been caught 
in flagrant frauds Somewberr Gilbert Chesterton says 
that wc would not expect to bear the voice of God is- 
suing frtmi the coal cellar. Nor would we expect to 
■ee His finger in tbe seance-room. 

And turning to tbe "spirit-messages," do we find in ] 
their contents any indication of a supernatural in- 
fluence f Of the great oiass of recorded conimunica- 
tioos only a very small part has a direct bearing upon 
ReUgious subjects. Although not always to his hking, 
the doctrines appearing in Mr. Moses' script are by no 
means above his own knowledge ajid intelligence. Home 
would deUver semK»s of a very emotitmal kind, but so 
far as doctrine is concerned inferior to those of the Ox- 
ford clerg\'nian.' Tbe matter which is found recorded 
in the Proceedings and the JoumaU of the Societies for 

' "H« pnUiahMl in Uie S^rituml tfafsnite an aiceoiiiit of ■ bMintifvl 
TJiion of h*av«i and purple-tinted elooda wbicb had been vouebskfed to 
him- . . . Home's 'tantrol' (raqoatlT ga*« through his tnatttfa 
■piritoal rouii»el and exhortations to his yoong friends. The nunes of 
God, the mngels. hcBTcn were oontiniully on his lips when sitting in the 
darkened seance- room." 

The following extract from a letter of Home to the Hartford Timet 
describes the effect produced by coe of his seances on a certain gentle- 

"When at length the light did beam upon bis soul, aod the chords of 
his spirit vibrated in unison with the eelestial harmonies that ushered 
ID tbe birth through the shadows of hii old unbelief, the result whs too 
much for hia stoicism, and the tears of hol^ joy coursed down his manly 
cheeks. It was an impressive scene, and an occasion of deep interest. 
There are many such in the life of a spirit medium." (Podmore, "The 
Xrtcer Spirituatitm," p. 43.) 
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Psychical Research as well as in the Annales des 
Sciences Psychiques, etc., is chiefly concerned with 
trivial events of the past, or makes elaborate reference 
to literature, or simply builds puzzles in alleged proof 
of spirit identity. Occasionally reference is made to 
the new life in the world beyond, but no important state- 
ment regarding God, future life, or human conduct is 
to be found except in the automatic productions of 
certain mediums, outside of which it is only by strug- 
gling through an enormous mass of the most confused 
and often unintelligible communications that one is able 
to gather fragments and glimpses of ideas which at all 
have a religious bearing. 

A Divine Revelation must by its very nature present 
objective truth. And since it is only in so far as we are 
unable, at least with reasonable facility, to know 
naturally the truths necessary or expedient for us in 
order to realize the purpose for which we are that a 
Revelation becomes necessary or expedient, it follows 
that, if given, it must be given in a form and under cir- 
cumstances which would render it unmistakable. 

In this respect the Spiritistic Revelation is wanting, 
for as we have already pointed out, it is full of contra- 
dictions. It presents to us a God, Who is at the same 
time personal and impersonal, omnipotent and subject 
to the laws of nature, or Who is a World- Soul; it also 
tells us that there is no God, or that He is unknowable. 
There is a heaven and a hell, and again, there is no hell. 
Future existence is a mental state, or it is a life on one 
or many spirit spheres, in a tangible world with animals 
and so forth. In France the doctrine of Reincarnation 
is taught, in England, America and Germany this 
doctrine is usually denied. Besides teaching contra- 
dictory doctrines the soi-disant spirits tell barefaced lies. 
Phinuit insists upon having been a French doctor, and 
yet he knows no French, nor does he know the more 
prominent French physicians who would have been his 
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The Imperator band revealed their 
I tP Mr. >Iose&. who told tbem under secrecy 
to ncderic Mvers; later when controlling Mrs. Piper 
Ifcer fSTC quite differatt names as being their real ones.' 
Tt»c spdrits aUo contradict each other. Thus ""G. P." 
through) Jilrs- Piper denies niany of the doctrines re- 
coved tlirou^ Mr. Moses — ^flatly states that they are 
untrue — and thb is confirmed by the Moses control of 
tiuit medium.* There is not one sing'le statement in the 
q>irit cncmnunications referring to Religious doctrine 
that has not in thb way been amply contradicted.* 

The set of doctrines more usually presented in the 
nanie of Spiritism by do means corresponds to the re- 
ligious neeils of man. The question of a future life 
must be central in any religious system, and the hope 
of I mmortslity. of a futures hfe, brighter and happier 
than that in the 'Vale of sorrows." undoubtedly has at- 
tracted a great many adherents to the movement. But 
this belief is not the exclusive propertj* of Spiritism, 

■^romritH*. 8. P. M^ TiinSS. vaA Rkopert, "Maiern apiritUm," pp. 
1S7-1S8. 

■ Raopm. Op. tit., p. IM. 

■ /Vonvriinya. 8. F. K~ 

*Dr. WiltiuB PiKtM w 'Spirilitm u it w" (quoted from lUapert 
'Modm Bfirintm' p. IMi Mij*: 'The tMchings mnd Uieoriea giTcn 
tkroo^ tbr diffpmi MMiifcsUUaas «rc ut vmrioiu m> it is posaible to 
MBcrive. iBdrcd. frw of tbc most d« voted 'seekerc after tmth under 
diffimlties' are awaiv ol tlw endleee oootradietionB aod abeurdities th»t 
were mixed np with tbe ntoat exalted tmtliB and the most profound 
pbikwophie*." He then preeenta some of tlie more striking contnidietioas. 
llr. RsnprK aakFs tlte [allowing comnent (Op. cit., p. 202): "The 
writer's own piprrirnce and rcs(*rcli Uioroai^l; confirm the accuracy of 
this verr unique mad trpioJ nunnurr, and although he fully admits that 
we do oeca»ional1r meet with intelligenoa which will give remarkably 
•enaible and ratiooal aecounte of the other world and its life, and which 
will display a considerable amount of cooBistency and reasonableness in 
their stAtements and assertions, such statements can, nevertheless, in each 
single instAntv be shown to be contradicted by some assertion on the aame 
■object, made by a different intelligence and through the agency of a 
different sen si tire." 

Jndge Edmonds writes in "Lttterw ok Spirittam," p. M: "Hie spirita, 
though they eontinned to manliest whenever invited, and breathed nothing 
but kindness, good-will, and affection, yet spoke so many falsehooda that 
he was disgusted with the exhibition." 
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rather, it springs from the very consciousness of man 
and finds its echo in every religion, and we even find it 
in the fantasies of the evolutionist poet : * 

"God wrought our souls from the Tremadoc beds 

And furnished them wings to fly; 
He sowed our spawn in the world's dim dawn, 

And I know that it shall not die ; 
Though cities have sprung above the graves 

Where the crook-boned men made war. 
And the ox-wain creaks o'er the buried caves. 

Where the mummied mammoths are." 

Spiritism holds out something more than mere prom- 
ise and belief, for it claims to give certainty of Immor- 
tality based on rock-bottom scientific evidence, and we 
have seen how a scrutiny of this evidence and some 
logical thinking scatters it to the winds. If such cer- 
tainty is what we seek in Spiritism we shall meet with 
disappointment. 

Again, on its practical side Religion should give 
guidance to moral conduct. It is essentially the func- 
tion of Religion to teach man how to live in order to 
reached his ultimate destination, and there is no need for 
pointing out the prominence of positive moral teach- 
ing both in the Old and in the New Testament and in 
conservative Christianity in all ages. Nor is such teach- 
ing lacking in other religious systems, such as for in- 
stance the Jewish Religion and Mohammedanism. 
Spiritism on the other hand shows an almost complete 
absence of tangible moral doctrine, and in this respect 
it reveals its utter insufficiency and weakness as a 
practical Religion. 

The very notion of Religion impUes a relation be- 
tween man and God which can not be understood or 
appreciated without a certain knowledge of God. And 
on this point the Spiritistic Religion breaks down 

' Langdon Smith, "Bvolutum,'' No. xiii. 
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misersbly. for while in many quarters tbe existence of 
God is accepted, yet the possibility of knowing Him is 
denied, which fact to all practical purposes leaves Him 
out&ide tbe system, and Spiritisni becomes a Religimi 
without a God. 

It is not difficult to see that tbe coosequences of such 
■ position mujtt be far-reaching. The denial of the Di- 
vinity of Christ and of His redemptive work follows of 
necessitj-. and both "•■' example and doctrine become 
arbitrsiy. This in its lum leaves man as his own re- 
deemer, ajid renders him in the highest degree self-suffi- 
cnent. giving supreme authority to reason and self-will. 
And here the level of pure paganism is reached accord- 
ing to which there is uo aiithorit>' above man,' who 
should not trust in God, nor reary Him with his 
prayers, but reach virtue and appiness by his own 
powers.' To the inquiring intellect the Rehgion of 
Spiritism has therefore nothing to oflFer beyond the ca- 
pacity' of philosophy. 

A^ain, the aloofness of the Divinity removes from 
man every ideal beyond the abstractitm and projection 
of Self. There can be no possibility of love of GJod un- 
less this projected Self be substituted for the Deity, in 
which case it is apt to redound to supreme egotism. And 
so far as love of neighbour is concerned there is no rea- 
son for it in the concrete other than expediency, and in 
the abstract it can extend to his ideals only in so far as 
they coincide with one's own. The Christian link of 
love based upon a common sonship must necessarily dis- 
appear with the fatherhood of God. 

All higher sanction of morahty is removed, for the 
will of the unknowable Deity can not be known beyond 
its own expression in nature, whose dictates therefore 

' "SapienB cum diis ei pari vivit." Seneca, Ep. 59, 14. 

'"Est aliquid quo gapieiiH antecedftt Deuin: ille beneflcio naturae non 
timet, Buu Bapiens"; "hinc uoa Deo, Bed sibi fidet, nee precibuB Deum 
latigat. Bed per proprios vires virtutem et fe1icita,ieiti attingit." Idem, 
Ep. 63, 13, and 31. 
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become the supreme norm. There can be no punish- 
ment or reward beyond that of nature (and logically 
Hell has been abolished) . In its ultimate analysis sin 
becomes analogous with inexpediency. 

There will be nothing to satisfy the cravings in man 
for something external higher: worship and prayer be- 
come terms without a meaning, and the only consolation 
for the soul seeking solace beyond the evasive shadows 
of earthly love will be found in imagined communion 
with those once dear in this life, who have passed into 
the beyond. In this all present comfort, all future hope 
become concentrated — the restoration of those earthly 
bonds of love and friendship, which have been broken 
by death — and the godless Religion begets its own gods. 

Thus the Religion of Spiritism having deprived man 
of all transcendent ideals and aspirations, leaves him en- 
tirely to himself, a slave to his own limitations and a 
victim of his own imperfections. And all this could be 
reached without a Revelation from the beyond. It is 
the very antithesis of Christianity, to which the Eternal 
Word has come into the world to be all things to all 
men, to be "the true light which enlighteneth every man 
that Cometh into this world," so that divesting himself 
of himself man may be free to follow Him Who is "the 
Way, the Truth, and Life," and thus to find his rest 
and soothe his longings not in the fragmentary shadows 
of introspective contemplation of the Deity, but in see- 
ing God face to face. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
MoKAi. AaPECTB OF SpmnsM. 

Id the facginning of the present work we stated our 
pO Mti oo itgudiug the relation of Tbeolog>' to an in- 
TCStimtiaa of S|Mritism. A study of the best authenti- 
cated pbenoiDena on record has failed to show evidence 
for other than natural causes, and. consequently, we 
have arrived at the conclusion that Spiritism cannot 
be shown to contain a prctcmatura! element. 

Jhlany thcolftgical writers have Wewed the question in 
another light and accepted the phenomena and medium- 
ship as at least in part preternatural. Among Catholic 
exponents of this view we find Father Perrone of the 
Society of Jesus ' and Mr. Godfrey Raupert.* a former 
Spiritist. We shall not enter upon a discussion of their 
views, but refer for our contrary- position to our chapters 
on Genuine and Spurious Phenomena, Sptritum and 
P$ychoiogy, and Spirit Identity, 

On the other hand, as we have set forth in these 
chapters, we do not think that positive proof can be 
given for the total absence of preternatural causation 
in the ensemble of the pbencxnena. For while it has 
been possible to explain them away by appealing to 
automatic acti\-ity of "secondary peraonalities," sub- 
liminal memory and impressions, telepathy, and so 
forth, it may also be possible that in individual instances 
there has actually been present an influence from a 
spirit world. If we grant this possibility, it is more 
than hkely that this element would be of a diabolical 
order. The assumption that God would allow departed 
human beings, whether in a probationary state or after 
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they have attained their supernatural end, to cause the 
phenomena presented by Spiritism is, as we have said 
in the preceding chapter, preposterous. And, besides, 
whence does a discamate soul receive the power neces- 
sary for their performance ? 

Mr. Raupert finds positive proof for diabolical 
agency in Spiritism in the moral depravation which he 
has been able to notice in mediums, and in those in gen- 
eral who take part in spiritistic practices,* but in our 
survey we have been unable to find evidence for the sup- 
port of this claim. There is no denial of the fact that 
injudicious use of hypnotism and of suggestion in the 
trance will bring about disastrous results, as shown for 
instance in the case of Dr. ForeFs subject, who under 
the influence of repeated induction of sonmambulism 
by university students, spiritists, etc., had developed 
a "secondary personality" exhibiting the gravest moral 
depravity, which had become permanent with her. But 
there were no devils in the case, outside of the afore- 
said students and spiritists, as may be amply shown by 
the fact that proper hypnotic treatment under the skill- 
ful care of Dr. Forel gradually restored this un- 
fortunate woman to her former and better self.* 

All Catholic Theologians, however, who treat of the 
subject, uphold the view that where a preternatural ele- 
ment is found in Spiritism it is to be referred to the 
agency of evil spirits rather than to that of souls of the 
departed, and their opinion was shared by many 
spiritists in the early stages of the movement,' and finds 
support among Protestant Clergymen.* 

While theological opinion strongly leans towards 
diabolical agency in spiritistic phenomena and in 



»» 



* "Dangers of SjnrituaUsm** ; see also Lapponi, "Ifmotismo e SpiriiiBmo, 
pp. 229 et seq. 

'See p. 189, note. 

*See T. L. Harris, "Modem SpiritualUm," and "Arcana of ChrU- 
tianity** and also Dialectical Report, pp. 218, 220, 223. 

'Podmore, "Modem 8pirituali9m" vol. II, p. 168, note 4. 
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mcdiuniship, im definite conclusion will lie reached on 
this point unless positive proof for preternatural 
causation should be forthcoming. In the meantime — 
as the question stands— we should take warning of the 
dangers whidi may be hidden in Spiritism. 



Quite apart froni the (juestion of actual intercourse 
with spirits, whether with those of the dead or with 
demoHii, Spiritism has its theolo^'cal aspects. We have 
treated of Spiritism as a Religion, that is. broadly, the 
dogmatic aspect of its religious claims and teachings. 
It remains to discuss Spiritism from a moral point of 
view, that is to say from the point of view of our con- 
duct towards its teachings and practices. 

Needless to say, as Christians we cannot accept a 
Religion which is opposed to Christianity. But 
Spiritism is often foimd to embody beliefs which are 
in harmony with Christian teachings, such as, for 
instance, the belief in a purgative state of the soul after 
death, in which state the soul may communicate with 
the living. No doubt, such teachings smack of the 
doctrines of Purgatory and of the Communion of 
Saints. Would it be licit, then, to add to our present 
notions of these doctrines as presented by the teaching 
authority of the Church those supplied by Spiritism 
which do not contradict the former? The answer is 
very obvious since additional knowledge of such and 
similar kind could be obtained only by means of a new 
Revelation, which we have shown not to be furnished 
by means of mediumistic communications. It would 
unreservedly be an act of superstition to embody any of 
the teachings of Spiritism in our religious belief, no mat- 
ter how well they may seem to supplement Christian 
doctrine. We might as well draw from our own 
fancies. 



i 
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The practices of Spiritism as such postulate at least 
attempted evocation of the souls of the departed for the 
purpose of gaining knowledge otherwise hidden or to 
produce extraordinary eflFects. From this point of view 
it is not an entirely new art, for similar practices, as 
mentioned in our Introduction, have been recorded since 
very remote ages under the name of Necromancy. They 
have always been held gravely illicit, both among the 
Hebrews and by the Church. 

Among the Hebrews persons having a "divining or 
pythonical spirit," that is, those by whom the spirits of 
the dead were evoked, were deemed worthy of death: 
"A man or a woman, in whom there is a pythonical or 
divining spirit, dying, let them die; they shall stone 
them; their blood be upon them."* The mere consulta- 
tion of such persons was considered a horrible crime; 
the Lord will destroy a soul who goes after magicians 
and soothsayers, or who observes dreams and omens or 
consults fortune-tellers, or who seeks the truth from the 
dead.^ 

Theologians classify necromancy as a kind of divina- 
tion, consisting in an explicit invocation of demons for 
the purpose of obtaining otherwise hidden truth. Saint 
Thomas Aquinas says that expressly evoked demons are 
wont to foretell future events in many ways, but at 
times through the apparitions or speech of the departed^ 

^ Levit. xx:27, cfr. I. Kinga xxYiii:9. 

'"The soul shall go aside after magicians and soothsayers and shall 
commit fornication with them, I will set my face against that soul, and 
destroy it out of the midst of its people." Levit, xx:6. 

''Neither let there be found among you any one that . . . con> 
salteth soothsayers, or observeth dreams and omens, . . . nor charmer, 
nor any one that consulteth pythonic spirits, or fortune-tellers, or that 
seek the truth from the dead. For the Lord abhorreth all these things, 
and for these abominations he will destroy them at thy coming." Deuter. 
xviii: 10-12. 

In other passages similar practices are condemned. 

IV Kinga xvii:17; xxi:6; xxiii:24; laaiaa viii:19-20, etc.; Acta viii: 
9 et seq.; xiii:6-10. 
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and this kind is called necromancy.' Again be says that 
there are three kinds of divination, the first of which 
consists in manifest invocation of dcnKins, which b part 
of necromantic practices.^ Saint Alphonsus Ligoiiri 
defines necromancj- as an explicit inrocatioii or pact 
with the devil, as when he teaches through Phytons or 
through the persons of the dead or of appearing hu- 
man beings.' In thli regard the Theologians do not 
base their distinction between implicit and expUcit 
e*-ocalion of demons upon tlie intentitHi of the person 
evoking them, hut rather upon the contingency- whether 
or not spirits are evoked, since no matter what spirits 
are intended only the dcm<iiu respond to the evocation. 
Furtbennore, they assunte that the purpose of evoking 
the spirits is to obtain knowledge of contingent and free 
future events and of otherwise occult and imknowablc 
things.* The malice of divination, and consequently of 
necromancy, arises partly from the fact that its practice 
. implies paying divine honors to creatures by expecting 
from tliL-in what should lie expected only frora God, 
partly from the pact with the ileviL" 

Our study of the phenomena of Spiritism has led us 
to the conclusion that they do not exceed the powers of 
nature and that, where deliberate fraud is absent, they 

' "Daemonea «ut«in eipreaae invocKti aolmt fntim praeDuntUn miilti- 
fUoater: . . . qwindoqut vero per mortnonun >liquorum app«ri- 
tionetn, vel locutionem; et haec species vocatur xecroHuiiilia." Bummm 
Theol. 2, 2<r. Q. icv, a. 3, in corp. 

'"8'k ergo patrl, IripUx etae dimnalioiu genua: quorum primaat eat 
per manifeHtam daemonuin invocationem ; quod pertiuet ad »ecToma»- 
ticoii"; Op. cit. 2, 2(r, Q. icv, a. 3. in fine corporis. 

* "Divinatio est duplex ; una, in qua est invcicatio, vel pactum expres- 
anm cum daemone, et generali nomine dicitnr Necromantia: nt, cam 
Daemon occulta docet per Pjrthonee . . . per persona* mortnomm, 
Tel Tirorum apparentium." Thtologia Morolit," Tom. I, lib. iii, no. S, 
efr. Suarei, "De Religione:' Tom. I, Tract. Ill, lib. ii, cap. Tiii. ao. et 3. 

'St. AlphonsuB, Op. cit., lib. iii, no. 6; "Divinatio est, cum quia opem 
daemonis tacit«. vel eipresae invocat, ut no«c«t res coDtiagentcs et libere 
(uturas, alit«rve occultas et natural iter incognoecibiles." 

'Bt. Alphonsus, Op. cit., lib. iii, no. 16. 
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can be referred to psychological causes. Modem 
manuals of Moral Theology do not support our view, 
but it is to be noted that Theologians have referred the 
phenomena to diabolic agencies only where a natural 
causation would be inadequate for their explanation. 
Of course, this standpoint must be admitted, but at the 
same time it must be admitted that Psychical Research 
has failed to show the inadequacy of a natural causation 
in the vast quantity of phenomena which has fallen 
imder its investigation. We believe that the devil not 
only can but actually does interfere in the order of 
things, as has been shown for instance in cases of dia- 
bolic possession, but no case should be accepted as dia- 
bolical in the absence of sufficient evidence. It is pos- 
sible, then, that spiritistic phenomena have been pre- 
tematurally caused, but, on the other hand, over thirty 
years of careful investigation on two continents have 
failed to produce evidence for such contingency. In 
themselves, then, apart from their interpretation, the 
phenomena generally speaking must be held to be of a 
non-moral character. 

This verdict, however, is complicated by the circum- 
stances under which the phenomena occur. We do not 
speak of those fraudulently produced, for it is evident 
that such practice cannot be licit. The genuine phe- 
nomena, taken as a whole, depend upon automatic 
action on the part of the medium, exerted under the in- 
fluence of a "secondary personality," that is to say, in 
a state of dissociation of the rational faculties. This 
dissociation is usually sufficiently advanced to constitute 
the trance state, which is comparable with the sonmam- 
bulistic state induced in hypnotism. First of all, we 
have to inquire into the lawfulness of inducing this state 
for the purpose of producing spiritistic phenomena. 
And besides we have to take into consideration the fact 
that the medium usually interprets her "secondary per- 
sonality" as being an external spirit taking possession 
of her. 
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Induction of the somnambutistic state, i. e.. in a 
broad sense, of Hypnotism, is harmful to physical 
health as well as to morality. It arouses latent hys- 
terii'al nerves, and if often repeated tends to make the 
hypnotic state habitual.' Wliile under the super\-ision of 
skilled medical men suggestion in the somnambulistic or 
in the watiiii|{ state may be of highest therapeutic value, 
its exercise by the unskilled la^'man usually leads to dis- 
astrous results. This is true also of autosuggestion. 
Dr. Forcl holds that the harm and the crime resulting 
from suggestion should be blamed chiefly upon lay peo- 
ple and in particular upon Spiritists who encourage the 
often -hysterical mediums to actions which are greatly 
derogatory to their health." An indiscriminate use of 
suggestion, or even encouragement of autosuggestion, 
is therefore gravely wrong, and must receive the most 
severe condemnation. 

Apart from this consideration the trance-state in- 
volves a more or less complete surrender of one's 
rational faculties, particularly of the will. The law- 
fulness of voluntary deprivation of reason is disputed 
among Theologians, the more probable opinion being 
that it can be allowed only when brou^t about indi- 
rectly and for a grave reason.* 

Theologians admit the lawfulness of the use of hypno- 
tism in medical practice * and Genicot extends this per- 

'Upponi, op. cit., p. 225. 

'"TatBHchlich tiind die ScbHdigungen und die Verbreehen, die der Sug- 
geBtiim zuzunchreiben Bind, meistens dae Werk von lAien, beHonders von 
8piTit«n. Dieee Leute begreifen gtr nicht, dABs iie mit dem Gehim ihrer 
ineiHtenB h^veteriHchen "Medien" arbeiten, und mut«ii denselben Dinge En, 
die echtieHslich die Genundheit ecbwer schHdigen, wenn nicht noch Betrug 
Oder Attentate hinzukommen. Flirmliche Epidemien von hjateriacbeti 
An f HI ten, Auti>hypnoBen u. dergl. m. sind schon dadurch entstanden." — 
Forel ■'nj/pnotitmue" p. 273. 

■St. Alphonsus. Op. cit., lib. v, no. 7«; cfr. St. Thomu, Summa Theot. 
i. 2<r. Q. Ixxxviii, a, ."i. 

•Sabetti-Barrett, "Comp. Tkeol. Moral.," no. 200, Re«p. 4": "non omnes 
et abnolute damnandoa eBse qui vellent, adhibitii cautelis, faTpnotismum 
experjri ad bonum flnem, v. gr.. ad curandoa morboa sitter non sanabilea." 

See also Lehmkuht. "Tkeol. Moral.," vo). 1, no. 502, irAiuiibAle, 
'■Summuiu Theol. Moral.," vol. II, no. 63, n. 
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mission to cover cases of promoting knowledge in 
sciences such as psychology and medicine.^ There is no 
reason why such permission should not include auto- 
suggestion. The Holy OflSce, pronouncing upon ex- 
periments in suggestion undertaken in the name of 
medical science, forbids experiments with phenomena 
which for certain exceed the powers of nature, but 
tolerates those which are doubtful, and, a fortiori, those 
which are certainly natural.* 

For the present we shall not consider the medium's 
interpretation of the phenomena. It is true that al- 
most all genuine mediums interpret them in the 
spiritistic sense, and it is questionable if such an inter- 
pretation at length can be avoided since, at least in the 
psychical and the majority of the physical phenomena, 
this subliminal interpretation is a necessary condition 
for their successful production. It would be difficult 
to conceive, v. g., Mrs. Piper producing automatic 
script without at least in her trance-state subliminally 
interpreting her "secondary personaUty" or "dissociated 
polygon" as being the person purporting to communi- 
cate. The history of Spiritism bears out this as- 
sumption, for the great majority of mediums are con- 
vinced of the distinct individuality of their "controls." 
But we shall discuss this point further in connection 
with the subjective natm^ of the phenomena. 

" Qenioot, "Theol Moral," vol. I, no. 266. 

'"N. N. artis medicae doctor, ad pedes Sanctitatis Vestrae provolutus, 
ut suae conacientiae consulat, humiliter petit, an liceat sibi partem habere 
in disputationibus, quae fiunt a societate scientiarum medicarum, de sug- 
gestionibus in cura puerontm infirmorum. Agitur non de discutiendis 
tantum experimentis iam factis, sed etiam de novis experimentis agendis, 
give haec rationibus naturalibus explicari possint, sive non. . . ." 

RetpanMum est: "Quoad experimenta iam facta permitti poese, modo 
abeit periculum superstitionis et scandali: et insuper orator paratus sit 
stare mandatis 8. Sedis, et partes theologi non agant. Quoad nova ex- 
perimenta, si agatur de liactis, quae cerio naturae vires praeter- 
gradiantur, non lioere; sin vero de hoc dubitetur, praemissa protesta- 
tione nullam partem haberi velle in factis praetematuralibus, tolerandum, 
modo abeit periculum scandali. — 8. O. I., 26, iul., 1889. 
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of the phenomena is to be 
fomd ra Aar inleipieUtion in the mind of the sitters 
and of the medimn. In spiritistic practices properly so 
called the pbenoiDena. no nutter what be tbeir actual 
nature arr rrfcnrd to the agcncr of the souls of the 
departed. Fraoi a tbeological point of view we must 
return, then, to iriiat has been said in regard to 
' and consider the phenomena, this time in 
' tmbjectiit nature, in cnn»ection with diabolical 
1 and with paying tribute to creatures which is 
due to God akme. Of course the question largely de- 
pends upon the contingency whether or not activity in 
our world «i the part of the departed and by their 
own power is at all thinkable. 

The Theologians wtiom we have quoted deny that 
such power could be natural to the discamate soul. 
First of all, in the present life the soul has no power 
over matter except that which it exercises through the 
body with which it is united. This is shown by the fact 
that its power over the limbs of its body totally ceases 
in the case of a limb which withers. It is in the nature 
of the soul to be the lifegiving principle of its own body, 
but this nature implies no immediate power over other 
material things. Hence, the nature of the soul remain- 
ing unchanged after death, it could be in possession of 
no power over matter in the separated state. 

But this argimient is by no means convincing. We 
must admit that we have no absolute knowledge of the 
nature of the soul- — as a fact it is such knowledge that 
is sought in spiritistic experiments. From the fact that 
the soul while united with the body displays no power 
over objects outside of its organism, it does not follow 
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that it does not possess such power, for its failure to 
display it may depend simply upon its limitation to the 
body by the very fact of its being united with it. It 
remains certain that the soul has power over material 
things, since it acts upon the body, and it is by no means 
clear why this power should disappear with death. 

Theologians do not deny the possibiUty of a purely 
spiritual being exerting power over matter, rather they 
affirm it as an actuaUty in the case of angels and demons 
who are capable not only of eflFecting locomotion of ma- 
terial objects, but also of producing eflFects of sense in 
the imagination of man.' 

From this admission it follows that the nature of a 
purely spiritual substance does not exclude the posses- 
sion of such power, for which reason we think that on 
purely philosophical grounds it can not be denied in the 
case of discamate souls. 

However, the assumption that the discamate soul 
should actually have power to interfere in our world 
militates against human experiences, for if possessed 
it would evidently have a purpose and consequently be 
exercised. Now, it is precisely in spiritistic practices 
that this power is claimed to be exercised, and, yet, in- 
vestigation so far not only has been unable to confirm 
this claim even in a single case, but has actually brought 
strong, although not conclusive, evidence against it. 

Again, it may be said that although the discamate 
soul may have no power to aflFect material objects, 
still, in a purely spiritual manner it may be able to 
communicate with the souls of Uving human beings. 
The existence of a manner of communication from 
mind to mind outside the ordinary channels of sense in 
what is known as telepathy and thought transference 
is fairly well estabUshed, and this may just be the means 
by which a discamate soul can communicate directly 

> St. Thomas, **8umma Theol," I, Q. ex, a. 2; Q. czi, a. 3 et 4. 
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with one •itill in the fl^sh. This, indeed, is in itself pos- 
sible, but it docs not fallow from the fact of telepathic 
coauiiuiiicstioii between the li\'ing. for we cannot show 
that the nature of such communication is purely 
psrcholofEical. 

Our argument so far has failed to justify an a priori 
attitude of rejecting the possibility of interference in 
tlw material world or of communication on the part of 
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mere positive law, for to G^od they are said to be an 
abomination, and a human being indulging in them is 
deemed worthy of destruction. Such terms would indi- 
cate a transgression against nature which would bear 
out our teleological argument in the preceding chapter. 
If we now return to the original question of diabolic 
intercourse in practices of evoking the spirits of the 
dead. It seems that subjectively considered the practices 
of Spiritism need not involve such malice. First of all, 
the intention of the medium and of the sitters is not to 
evoke demons, but to establish conununication with the 
dead. Whether or not seances, generally speaking, 
should be considered to involve formal and explicit 
evocation of the dead is difficult to determine, but often 
this seems to be the case when the medium accommo- 
dates sitters desirous of communicating with a certain 
deceased person. Granting that the evocation of the 
dead de facto would be impossible, the only other alter- 
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native is by no means to be found in communication 
with demons, for the experimental evidence at hand in 
every case points to living human minds as the source 
of the alleged communications or to the automatism of 
the medium as that of the physical phenoikeha. It can- 
noty therefore, be said that attempted intercourse with 
the departed necessarily implies evocation of demons. 
Nor can we draw such a conclusion from the pi^pose of 
spiritistic practices in general; for to a large extent the 
truth sought for is not in excess of the capacity of the 
human mind, and if oiu* records are correct the truth 
and untruth which the messages convey have not been 
of a transcendental order. On the other hand, we 
should not deny that spiritistic practices may be carried 
within the ken of superstitions" such as dilation and 
vain observances. Whether or not this is actually the 
case must, however, be determined in individual in- 
stances. 

The basic malice in spiritistic practices is to be found 
in their opposition to the virtue of Religion in that they 
explicitly attribute to creatures what belongs to God 
alone. For oiu* knowledge of a futiu-e life and of those 
who have abeady entered upon it can come only from 
God. To seek it from the spirits of the departed, then, 
is not only vain and useless, but is an explicit paying 
of divine honor and tribute to them. Besides this basic 
malice of superstition the spiritistic practices involve a 
direct danger of religious perversion in so far as the' 
lucubrations of the mediums are accepted as revealed re- 
ligious truths. But we have abeady dealt sufficiently 
with this point. Finally, although remote, the danger 
of diabolical intercourse can not be said to be totally 
absent. 



From what we have said it follows that the practice 
of Spiritism, whether as medium or as inquirer, can 
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'Q wiit if- "Tltitti ezri«H oB>i oMTi^tiane ram spirita nuligno, 
rT«*n M>tM a>iB># detwminenm. lu prondjt: Soliu, sine qoibiueaiB- 
qnr awrrBMnii^. prM** dirifit ad Jn w BiUtiae coelestis, nt itie sibi 
mnwdal f»ratut»B loqwwli earn spiriU aliewBa dMcmuDatae pereoiiae. 
AltqaaBtntnB «pntat. Anm munai «mpiwit«m Ma Bcribmdam aentit 
moTpri. quo nrtior fit dr pracaaatia ^rittta. Ipse exponit quae scire 
nipil. Ft manoR acriliit nepoMfia ad c« qOMC ipse pn^ionKrat. Reapooaa 
mBfordant omoia ram fide rt doctrina Ecdcaiae circa Titam fntumm; 
spertant plpnimque ^tatoB in quo reperiatDT anima alieniiia defUBcti, 
DcMccitatcm qnam habrl impioidi inrawiiia ex anffiagiis, qoauiiDoniaa 
de iMfcligentik co^niatfH^DB. — QnibiB expositis, quaeritUT, nnm lieitiu ait 
agendi modiu Utii." 

Reap. "Uti eipaBitiir, bob Ucere." 

Approved br H. H. l«o XIII April I. ISM. See Analeeta goeUtimmHem. 
VI. 197. 
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In 1917, however, the Holy Office published a decree 
according to which even such passive assistance is for- 
bidden/ The question proposed to the Holy Office 
specifically inquired whether it was allowable to take 
part in any spiritistic communications or manifesta- 
tions, even of an imfraudulent and reverential nature, 
either by interrogating the "souls" or spirits, or by 
listening to their answers, or as a simple spectator 
tacitly or expressly protesting that he wishes to have 
nothing to do with the malign spirits. The decree 
clearly contemplates active or passive presence at 
spiritistic seances, and rightly condenms it. Whether 
the decree contemplates laboratory work with entranced 
persons, which is conducted wholly without reference to 
spirits of any kind, is not stated. And until the decree 
is extended to cover even this aspect of the case, we do 
not presume to enlarge its very definitely expressed 
scope by claiming that it condenms the foe of Spiritism 
along with Spiritism itself. 



* Suprema Sacra Congregatio B. Officii. De Spiritismo. 24 apr. 1017 — 
In plenario conventu habito ab Emis ac Rmis Dnis Cardinalibus in rebus 
fidei et monim Inquisitoribus GeneralibuB, proposito dubio: "An liceat 
per Medium, ut vocant, vel sine Medio, adhibito vel non hypnotismo, 
locutionibuB aut manifestationibus spiritisticis quibuscumque adsistere, 
etiam speciem honestatis vel pietatis praeseferentibuB, give interrogando 
animan aut spiritus, give audiendo responsa, give tantum agpiciendo, etiam 
cum protegtatione tacita vel expregga nullam cum malignig spiritibug 
partem se habere velle." — lidem Emi ac Rmi Patres respondendum de- 
creverunt. "Negative in amnihus," 

Et Feria y, die 26 eiugdem mengig, Sgmus D. N. D. Benedictug Div. 
Prov. P. P. XV relatam gibi £morum Patrum reeolutionem adprobavit. 

Datum Romae, etc., die 17 aprilig 1917. — See The EocleHa^tical Review, 
Aug. 1917, p. 1S6. 
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THESES 



Usus spiritismi, sive in experimentis iiistituendis. sive 
participando in circuUs spiritisticis, semper illicttus est 
(S. Off. 80. mart. 1898: 24 apr. 1917). 

II. 

>.'uiiiquani licet in experimentis spiritistics inservire, 
etiamsi excludatur oranis conventio cum daenione. 

III. 

Malttia iLstis spintismi noii necessario oritur ex con- 
vetitione euni daeinone, sed invenitur etiam in super- 
stHione impUcata. nempa quod defunctoruni animarum 
ope Veritas praebetur. 

IV. 

Kg quod scrutntio scrupulos' phenomena spiritistica 
taniquam natui mdit, pericuiuni inter- 

ventus diaboliui in pamt s casibus non est ex- 

cludeudum. 

V. 

Usus spiritismi moralitatis publicae necnon indi- 
vidualis subversirus est, eiusque doctrina Religioni et 
humanae societati summopere nociva. 

VI. 

Oratio petitionis non est perfectionts impeditiva. 

VII. 

Merito damnata est propositio: "Qui in oratione 
utitur imaginibus, figuris, speciebus et propriis con- 
ceptibus, non adorat Deum in spiritu et veritate." 
( Prop. Michaelis de Molinos damn, in Decret. 28. aug., 
et in Const. "Coelestis Pastor.,*' 19. nov., 1687. Apud 
Denz. No. 1288.) 
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VIII. 

Idem dicimus de propositione : "'Etiamsi superveniat 
somnus et donniatur, nihilominus fit oratio et contem- 
platio actualis: quia oratio est resignatio, resignatio et 
oratio idem simt, et dum resignatio perdurat, perdurat 
et oratio." (Ut supra, apud Denz. No. 1245.) 

IX. 

Non est damnandum tamquam spurcum et im- 
mundum totum sensibile, quod experimur in vita 
spirituali. 

X. 

Salubris et necessaria est cogitatio de praemio» de 
punitione, de paradiso» de inferno, de morte et de 
aetemitate, qua spe nostra de beatitudine aetema 
sustinetur et roboratur. 

XI. 

Intentio, qua quis detestatur malum et prosequitur 
bonum, mere ut eoelestem obtineat gloriam, etsi non 
altissima, tamen recta et Deo placens est (vide Denz. 
No. 1800). 

XII. 

Humanitas Christi, utpote res honorata, adoratione 
latriae perfectae semper colenda est. 

XIII. 

Quum theologiae scientiae principia turn speculatiya, 
tum practica ita inter se eonnectantur ut scientiam imam 
eohstituant, theologiae moralis tractatio a theologia 
dogmatica non est separanda, sed praestat iuxta Magis- 
trorum antiquorum morem utramque in unum doctrinae 
corpus restituere. 

XIV. 

Norma moralitatis proxima discriminans actiones hu- 
manas rectas a pravis est humana natura adaequate 



specUta, iiomia \iltinia divina essentia ; moralitas 
proinde a Deo indepetidens admitti nequit. -m 

XV. 

Effectus malus, quern praeter intentionem ex actione 
sua agens praevidit, huic imputari nequit, quoties illud 
impcdire non teneatur. 

XVI. ' 

Inter actus hiinianos tres in Novo Testamenta et 
maxime in scriptis apostolicis recensentur quasi ex- 
cellentiorem ordinem constituentes, fides, spes et 
caritas; honim exceilentia in eo sita est quod hominem 
ordinaiit turn ad Deum finem supematuralem ultimum, 
turn ad Clu'istum mediatorem; merito illi actus vocantur 
theologici. ■ 

XVII. ^ 

Finis completus societatis civilis non in Statu pro- 
gressu indefinite promovendo, nee in mera personarum 
atque iurium securitate procurando, sed in bono extemo 
completo in quantum potest omnium eius membrorum 
obtinendo, consistit. 

XVIII. 

Postulat optima civilis societatis ratio, ut populares 
scholae, quae patent omnibus cuiusque e populo classis 
pueris, ac publica universim instituta, quae literis sever- 
ioribusque discipiinis tradendis et educatione iuventutis 
curandae sunt destinata, Ecclesiae auctoritatis arbitrio 
subiciantur. 

XIX. 

Civili potestati circa scholarem institutionem puer- 
orum duplex cooperatio ex officio competit, altera nega- 
tiva, quae in publica iurium, etiam personalium, tutela 
consistit, altera positiva, sed externa et subsidiaria, 
quatenus ad fundandas et sustentandas scholas neces- 
sarias socials spontaneitas oneri publico impar succursu 
indigeat. 



Catholicis viris probari non potest ea iuventutis in- 
stituendae ratio, quae sit a catholiea fide et ab Ecclesiae 
potestate seiuncta. 



Parentes ad suorum liberonim educationem stricto 
naturali officio tenentur, et munus illos educandi, qua 
naturale est, exelusiyo iure sibi vindicare possunt. 



Responsio S. Officii 25 iulii 1895 data, circa illi- 
c^itatem foetus immaturi in lucem edendi ut mater sal- 
varetur, principiis iustitiae sanis omnino est conformis. 



Quum hodie oeconomicae societatis conditiones ita se 
habent ut pecunia ad productionem alteri tradita, sint 
virtualiter frugifera, fenus moderatum percipere licitum 
est. 

XXIV. 

Duellum sub titulo satisf actionis pro laeso honore sus- 
ceptum legi naturali repugnat, ideoque semper illicitum 
est. 

XXV. 

Lex naturalis ita est promulgata ut eius principia 
ignorari non possint; de praeceptis autem mediatis 
potest esse aliqua ignorantia. 

XXVI. 

Potestas Ecclesiae circa matrimonium leges ferendi 
canone 1016 novi codicis affirmatur. 

XXVII. 

Vi canonis 1070 novi codicis nullum est matrimonium 
contractum a persona baptizata in Ecclesia catholiea 




rel ad eaodem ex haeresi mut schisniate conversa < 
penouB DoD baptiiata. 

XXVIII. 

Si pars tttupurc contracti matrimonii tamquam 
baptisata cuauuuiiiter habeatiir aut eius baptismus 
<rrat duhius, standum est. ad norman can. 1011. pro 
rmk>pe tuatnmonii. douec certo probetur alteram 
partem haptoatani esse, alteram \-ero non baptizatani. 
(Can. 1070 § 'i.) 

XXIX. 

Dbpensatio super iiupedinientum disparitatis cuttus 
rauovet taiitum thnatefis iniperiiuentum iuris canoiiici, 
qua *.ir causa ad vati«.litatem dispensationis requiritur ut 
pMkibitio iurv diviiH> naturaii orta iaoi remota sit (can. 

XXX. 

Matriuttuiiuii cvtitractuni cum iuipedimento iuris 
natural^ vel itivini. etiamsi postea impedimentum ces- 
Mverit KcvVsia ttoD sanat in radice, ne a momento 
tiukkni vessatKHtb impedimeiiti torn. 1139 § 2). « 

XXXI. 

Ct^tLtitetiKk^ iHtruui impedimentum inducens aut 
uupe^tiuHt^tui exi^tentibus cmtraria reprobatur (can. 

XXXII. 

lmp\>tet\lia a«tewde«s et perpetua. sive ei parte Tiri 
sivv rx parte mulierts^ sire altai co^^ta sire noo. sire 
abshUuta sivc- relativa. matruuonium ipso naturae iure 
dirtmit. l«ut. lOW § I.) 

XXXIII. 

Si tmptxliuteittuiti uupi>tmttae dubium sit, sire dulno 
iuris »Ye dubio t'acti. matrimaoiuoi nan est impedien- 
dtun. ^^-an. lOtitt. § i.) 
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XXXIV. 

Sterilitas matrimonium nee dirimit nee impedit (ean. 
1086, § 8.) 



£a tantum spiritualis eognatio, eontraeta eum bap- 
tizato a baptizante ut patrino, matrimonium irritat 
(ean. 1097). 



Pueri qui ad annos discretionis, idest ad rationis 
usum» pervenerint debent semel in anno» saltem in 
Paschate, Eucharistiae sacramentum reeipere. De 
suffieienti eorum dispositione ad priman commimionem 
iudieium esto sacerdoti a confessionibus eorumque par- 
entibus aut iis qui loco parentum sunt (ean. 859, § 1 et 
854 §1).^ 



Paroeho est offieium advigilandi, etiam per examen, 
si opportunum prudenter iudieaverit» ne pueri ad 
sacram Synaxim accedant ante adeptum usum rationis 
vel sine sufficienti dispositione ; itemque curandi ut usum 
rationis assecuti et sufficienter dispositi quamprimum 
hoc divino cibo reficiantur (can. 854. § 5). 



Unctiones verbis, ordine et modo in libris ritualibus 
praescripto, accurate pera^antur; in casu autem neces- 
sitatis sufficit umca imctio in uno sensu seu rectius in 
fronte cum praescripto forma breviori, salva obligatione 
singulas unctiones supplendi, cessante periculo (can. 
947, §1).^ 



Contra eos qui dicunt matrimonii sacramentum non 
esse nisi quid contractui accessorium, ab eoque separabile 

'Vide decret. "Qiuun singuUri/' Congr. de Saeimm., 8. aug. 1910. 
*Vide decret. 6. Off. 25. apr. 1906. 



IS novi codicis adducimus, qua ostend 
a, nempe qiKnl "Christus Dommus ad s 
M itatem evexit ipsum contractum n 

nioniaiem inter baptizatos." 

XL. 

Kodem caiione reiicitur opinio eorura qui docuerunt J 
niatrimoiiidin inter baptizatos absque sacramento valide j 
cf>ntralii posse. 



Doctrina s] 
tinua cum bac 
omni relatione 
Christianae re 
satur, sed etiai.. 
dignam. 



a futura, utpote con- 
Imul prorsus avulsa ab I 
; ad Deum, non solum 
IS infensissime adver- 
>robat minime admissu 



Conceptus Redem] lem e medio tollere i 

conantur spiritistae. non est notn-ina Christiana, sed fal- 
sissima notio eius loco sufifecta. 



XLIII. 

Idem dicimus de statu purgative a spiritistis con- 
cepto. 

XLIV. 

Notio peccati a spiritistis habita repugnat con- 
scientiae, historiae, atque morali hominum profectui 
promovendo. 

XLV. 

Animam humanam neque a substantia divina eman- 
are, neque e materiae potentiis longa evolutione educi. 
neque vi creatrice parentibus generantibus communi- 
cata oriri, sed ex Deo immediate produei, prout actio 
causarum secundarium id postulat, dicimus. 



XL VI. 

The alleged scientific evidence of spiritistic phe- 
nomena cannot rightly be substituted for the criteria of 
divine revelation. 

XL VII. 

Spiritism, far from being an improvement on Chris- 
tianity, is burdened with several defects fundamentally 
subversive of true religion. 

XL VIII. 

The attempt to explain the wonderful works of Christ 
as due to the exercise of spiritistic mediumship, must 
be set down as a failure. 



It is likewise an error to ascribe Christ's marvellous 
cures to hypnotic influence or to identify them with 
any other form of modem mind cures. 

L. 

The belief of the primitive Church in the bodily resur- 
rection of Jesus cannot adequately be explained on the 
basis of merely subjective impressions. 

LI. 

The depleted conditions of the treasury in Sweden 
after the war of liberation under Gustaf Vasa and the 
heavy debt to Liibeck strongly influenced the King to 
break with the Church and to introduce Protestantism 
as a means of obtaining ecclesiastical property. 

LII. 

The early activities of the protestant reformers in 
Sweden was so strongly resented by the people that 
their propaganda was made possible only under the pro- 
tection of the king. 



LIU. 

The ad of the protestant refoniiation in Sweden 
was in laige measure due to the weakness of the bishops 
who with one exception failed to offer any decided op- 
position to the violence of the king. 

LIV. 

The strong opposition to the Catholic Church and the 
peculiar religious intolerance which is still to be found 
in Sweden has '*« rnnts in th*» iM>litical conditions aris- 
ing out of the 



The spread materialism in Sweden 

is due in large fact that Lutheranism 

fails to satisfy . of the Swedish people. 



The story o( „ g*. ... nesis VI-VIII may be 

interpreted in the sense that the deluge, though real, did 
not extend to all parts of the earth. 

LVII. 

The transcendent superiority of the religion of Israel 
over those of Babylonia, Egypt, and other contem- 
porary nations goes far to vindicate its claim to be of 
divine origin. 

LVIII. 

The divine character of the Messiah, while generally 
overlooked by the Jews, finds expression in several of 
the Old Testament prophecies. 

LIX. 

The Synoptic Gospels bear unmistakable evidence 
that the teaching of Jesus in regard to His Messiahship 
also implied that He was truly Divine. 



The story of St. Paul's conversion as recorded in tihe 
Acts and referred to in his epistles merits acceptance as 
an historical fact. 



Vidit Sacra Facultas: 

Edmundus T. Shanahan^ S. T. D., p. t. Decanus. 
loANXES A. Ryan, S. T. D., p. t. a secretis. 

Vidit Rector Universitatis, 

4, Thomas I. Shahan, S. T. D. 
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VITA. 

Baron Johan Liljencrants was bom in Nykoping in 
Sweden in 1885. Having completed college course in 
Stockholm, he entered the Royal Svea Guards, gradu- 
ated from the Royal War School of Karlberg, and re- 
ceived commission as second lieutenant in 1906. He 
was made Officer d' Academic in 1908. In 1910 he came 
to the United States of America, where he was received 
in the Catholic Church, and in 1918 he registered as a 
postgraduate student at Princeton University. In the 
same year he received the degree of Master of Arts. 
After a year's ecclesiastical traininir in Saint Mary's 
Semin^y'^in B,atim.«, he registeJ for p<»tgr«l,2te 
studies in Sacred Sciences at the Catholic University of 
America, following the courses of Dr. John W. Melody, 
and later of Dr. John A. Ryan in Moral Theology, 
Monsignor Filippo Bemardini in Canon Law, Dr. 
Daniel J. Kennedy, O. P., in Sacremental Theology, 
and Dr. Sigoumey W. Fay in Liturgy. He was or- 
dained to the Priesthood by His Eminence Cardinal 
Gibbons in 1915. 
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